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Introduction 



This is the printed record of ihc third annual 
Chugacli Conference on the Future of Comnuinication 
in Alaska. The Conference, sponsored by the Center 
for Information' Technology of the University of Alaska 
Anchorage, was held at the Hotel Captain Cook in 
Anchorage October 3 through 5, 1991. 

The Chugach Conferences are working conferences, 
in which the participants play as important a role as 
the speakers. In 1991, public sessions alternated with 
.small-group discussions of issues including airal 

communication, telephone policy, changing ^ - 

communication technologies, distance education, 
privacy and access to information. 

An exhibit in the main conference meeting room 
illustrated the convergance of technologies that makes 
it appropriate for librarians, lawyers, broadcasters, 
newspaper editors, lele|:)hone and computer company 
executives, regulators and politicians to meet for a 
discussion of concerns they increasingly share. 

A video camera connected to a computer permitted 
live video of conference activities to appear in a 
window on the computer monitors color screen. As 
Conference Director l/ariy Pearson noted in his 
opening remarks, the ecjuipment could easily haw 
been used to capture still images and place them in 
print documents produced by the computer system. It 
was a system that blurred ti.e boundaries among print, 
broadcast and comj:)uter media. 

The objective of the Chugach Conferences is to 
make a difference in the devek^pment of Alaska's 
communication systems. Many of the technology- and 
policy-related issues addres.sed in this forum, 
however, are also impoitai • in other states — and 
other countries. 

This was. as the proceedings should suggest, the 
most ambitious of the Chugach Conferences. A third 
day was added to the conference, and additional 
panel discussions contributed to the liwiiness of the 
public sessions. This increased the challenge of 
producing a proceedings that could ca|')ture the 



atmosphere of the event. 

Much of the conference planning was done by a 
steering conmiittee composed of former State 
Representative H.A. "Red" Boucher; Barbara 
Gruenstein, Alascom administrator for contracts and 
real estate; Julianna Guy, president of Northern 
Television; Augie Miebeit, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Northern Tele\'ision; John McKay, 
Anchorage attorney; Diane Kaplan, president of the 
Alaska Public Radio Network; Dr. Ronald Langley, 
former director (^f academic computing and 
- institutional research at UAA; A.J. McClanahan. former 
editor and publisher of the Tundra Times; and Dr. 
Pearson, former director of IJAA's Center for 
Information Technology and an associate profes.sor in 
UAA's Department of Journalism and Public 
Communications. McKay and Kaplan were the 
conference moderators. 

The Center for Information Technology was phased 
out in the first half of 1992, which affected several of 
the activities described in the Conference repoits of 
Center staff members — as well as slowing production 
of the proceedings it.self. Rosemarie Alexander's 
fieldwork was completed and she was able to provide 
some preliminaiy findings before leaving the (X'nter. 
The Center was forced to abandon the Way Point 
project described by Doug Franklin. 

It proved necessaiy. too, to cancel the 1992 Chugach 
Conference. The steering committee hopes that 
funding can be found so that this will prove to l)e 
merely an intermission. We hope UAA will be able to 
again spon.sor a Chugach Conference in 1993- 

Correspondence regarding the proceedings and the 
Chugach Conferences should be directed to Professor 
Lany Pearson, Department of journalism and Public 
Communicatons, Ihiiversity of Alaska Anchorage. 3211 
Providence Drive. Anchorage, AK 99S()8. Phone: 
(907) 786-1037, FAX: (90"^) 786-61 17, Bitnet: 
AFMP@ALASKA. 
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DFAN GOTTEHRER: I'm going to ir\' lo stay away from 
tilings that I think ^)IIkm' people are going lo talk about — 
even though there's some areas rhat they're going to be 
toueliing that I'm \'eiy interested in — and tr\" and take 
more of a sholgim approaeh to some of the things that i see 
happening in leehnology — and our ability to deal \\ ith 
knowledge and infomiation — tiial I think are going to 
cause some problems and bring us some great benef its. 

Conference on Libraries and hiforniation Ser\ ices as two of 
the stale's four delegates, I had occasion to speak lo a 
number of people. One of the things I was sax'ing to 
people was that out of all of this technology, what I'm 
looking for is lo get all of the knowledge that humanity has 
created at my fingertips both at home and at the office, 
easily accessible, easily searched, and e\'eniually in any 
language, although I'll settle for English first. 

In my view infomiation is power because it can lead lo 
knowledge and that cenainly is power in itself. I think we 
are headed in the direction where that will happen. It may 
take us (|uile a while to get there; there are going to be 
hardware problems along the way; there are going to be 
software pr(/blems; there are g(^ing to be people problems, 
and funding problems. But eventually the j^lace that we 
now know as the librar\' where you actually go and take 
out a book is going lo become what is known on comj-juter 
nets as a "virtual community." >'ou'll be able to just dial in 
and get whatever information you want about whatewr it is 
you seek in a way that's easily accessible to you at home or 
at work. One part of that that I see happening is something 
called NKH\, the National Research and Educational 
Network, To me that is going to be the ner\()us system to 
help us communicate knowledge in the future. 

When Kav and I were in Wasjungton. the delegation met 
with .Sell. (tor Stevens, and we talked about the potential 
problems there might be in Alaska if we got charged the 
telecommunications co.sts to bring this information to the 
stale. And the .senator sakl .something that .stuck in my 
mind since then, and that is that there should be the 
ecjuivalenl of po.stage .stamp charges for telecommuni- 
cations. In this day and age when ever\lhing goes up to a 
satellite, it doesn't make any difference whether yciu're in 
New ^'ork or in Fairbanks: It's jroi to all go up to that 
satellite and all come back down. And it isn't coming 
acro.ss land any k)nger; and .so the rea.son for extensive 
teleconimunications charges o\ er long distances has pretty 
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much disappeared. I le sakl that he was going to be 
working to make sure that the postage stamp concept is 
applied to telecommunications charges. 

I think part of NKI'^N is going to be building the 
telephone network to handle even greater amounts of 
infori ation. There are, ofcour.se, all kinds of policy 
implications on how it's built, what its .structure is, who's 
going to ha\'e access to it, are there going to be charges for 
it, is it going to be free, and what's it going to carr\'. One 
of the fomms that T get acce.ss to via the Tniverslty of 
Alaska Computer Network has talked about what they call 
the "infosphere. " w hicli is the electronic acce.ss to 
information. I was thinking about this last night, and the 
thought came to me that life has become a "N'irtual 
community " for people who sign on to all these computer 
networks. You can pretty much work, play, learn, recreate 
— all out of your computer. You can get information on 
ju.st about any subject you're interested In, including .some 
that you may not want your kids to .see. There are forums 
that contain information about .sex, that'll bring you 
pornography, that have diseu.ssions about bestiality; or that 
ha\'e jokes or bring you other things about various kinds of 
computers, and you can get it right here in your home off 
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ihc news foods from llio various roiiiputor forums. 

W'iiat I lliiiik this has led us lo is w hai I vo docidod to call 
' iiiiorosoopic publishing." It usod ho thai froodoiii of 
jiross holougod to, in A.J. Liohling s words, 'iho man who 
owns ono/' Ho\s a lilllo hi( hohind iho times in non-soxist 
language and so 111 amend that say that freedom of the 
press these da\s l>elongs to the person on the computer. 
Because all you need to j')uhlish tho.se days is a eomj^uter. 
If you want to make a hard copy, all you need is a j'>rinter 
of some soil: and if \ ()u"ro willing to deal with dot matrix, 
that's not mueh of a cost. 

^'ou can publish worldwide today from here il" you find 
the right network to deal with the information you seek to 
disseminate. IVo suhserihed to more forums than I can 
count and it s gotten to the point where 1 11 come home at 
night and my wife — I'm now a cotnjnitor widower I guess 
— has gotten really upset with me signing on and 
discovering that l\e got some KM) messu^es tc^ make my 
way through. And I think what's going on is e\entu<illy 
going to be a Hood of inf(mnation that ju'ople are g(Mng to 
have a lieck of a liine dealing with. There is some 
'discussion on the networks about something called "know- 
bots." some way of filtering information so that you don't 



get swanij^od with oveiAlhing ju-oj'ile happen to say on a 
pcUlicular forum that you're signed onto. 

I'or examj^le, one of the lorunis I'm on is a discussion of 
computers and academic freedom and we've managed to 
attract some system (Operators who don't have in my view a 
real clear idea of what academic freedom's all about and 
are talking about looking at e-mail in ix'ople's liles and 
determining wheiher or not mail thai goes out onto a 
newsl'ec'd is a good representation of whalevx'r univ c'rsity's 
computer this comes on. And so tl^ero are times when I 
knov\ that if I've' gotten a mes.sage fiom John Jones — I 
had a name in mind but let him go nameless — I really 
don't wan! to see what he has to say. And so if I'm on \ - 
News — for those of you who know the university 
computer, you can sign onto \'-\ews on AC'Al).-^ — i can 
set it up so that I'll never see a message from John Jones. 
Or 1 can set it up so tliat if there's a topic — a thread is 
going through the discussion — that I really don t care 
anything about, and I'm fed up with. I ean decide not U) 
see that one as well. 

Kventually I think we will gel much more .sophisticated 
programming that will .illow us to decide .what we want to 
see. w hen we want to see it. w hat subjects we're interested 
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in. And at sonic point I think we'll bc^in lo go out into the 
Internet, which is a network of univeisity and coninKMx ial 
computer systems and be able to search our information 
through what I would choose to call "know-lMMs", and tell it 
you want to know everything there is to know about access 
to information in stale government and it will go out and 
find where the computers are that have files that have that 
information. 

As we move along through this kind of technology, I 
think that there are problems 
that we're going to be seeing: 
Who's going Uy control the 
information that exists about 
you? Who will contnM what is 
charged for information held by 
government and held by the private sector? Will there be 
value-added I inds of opportunities for private companies to 

add value lo government- information, and charge for it? I 

am concerned about. an information pox erty — I think 
there's going to be a generation, at least, of people who are 
not computer-savvy, and will not be able to use computers 
and be able to search out this information. I see a couple 
of them in my own office — people who are just scared of 
computers, don't want to learn anything about it, and 
would like to go back lo the old way. 

In the brief amount of time I've got left, I just want t(.) 
touch on what 1 sec are some of the challenges to law that 
technology brings lo us — legal changes that we're going lo 
have to look at because of the nature of public forums and 
e-mail systems, and of access to public information. One of 
the major ones is the privacy issue. This computer forum I 
was talking about on academic freedom — who gets to 
l(K*x at your mail on a computer? If you're a .state 
employee, is that a public record? When I was in the 
Department of Administration it was our belief that mail 
held in the Profs' mail system was public information, and 
that at some point we might well have to surrender that it 
somebody came in the door and wanted to see 
communication between commissioners. 

(Copyright issues. I was talking with Steve Smith earlier 
today, and some of the problems that he's ninning into 
don't have lo do with the hardware — you can solve 
hardware problems — and don't ha\*e to do with the 
software, because you can soK e some of those f')roblems. 
Thev're people problems having to do with who's going to 
own what information and decide how you can use it. 

Libel and invasion of privacy issues. When every 
computer is a publisher, who is responsible for the damage 
done by libel and the invasion of privacy on a computer 
forum? I haven't seen that question addressed by a court 
yet. There are all kinds of possible answers to that. The 
computer owner, for example the university in the instance 
of l^ACN; the computer operator that is, the system 
operator who makes that computer run, and in some 
in.stances, where people are looking at mail before it goes 
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out, those people could be held resj)onsible because they 
are exercising .some judgment as to vs hat mail can go out 
onto a network. And then just the individual computer user. 
There are a!l kinds of models about how to handle this, 
none of which really covers what goes on in computer 
systems. Unfortunately, I think this is likely to be resolved 
in the courts if legislation is not passed. I see legislation in 
the area being extremely difficult, at least at the moment, 
because constituents don't, and probably won't, agree on 

how to handle it, 

I'inally. just two concerns 
out of my career \y,is{. One is 
plagiarism. I tiiink technology 
opens up the opportunity for 
plagiarism to a far greater 
extent than ever before, and makes it far more difficult to 
detect. I have on occasion flunked students for plagiarism. 
I'm glad in one sense that I'm -no longer in the classroom 
because detecting it, I tliijik, now would be extremely . 
difficult if not impossible. Finally, out of journalism, the 
ability for computer-altering of photographs in art has 
become so great that we can put anybody anywhere an^l 
make it so that it's extremely difficult for you lo detect that 
that photograph has been altered. 

The extent of sophistication on this one — when we 
discussed it at a national meeting about fix e years ago — 
was AP was sa\ ing "nobody would c\cr do liiat, * Well, 
peojile are doing it: XcHion^fl (ic({^rci/)hic has done it on its 
cover. So we need to begin to bring our ethics and morality 
up to what our technology is allowing us to do. What I've 
tried lo do. as i said when I started out, was a scatler-gun 
approach — I think I've eowred a wide ninge of issues, 
and I'll pass it on to some peoj')le who I think will be a bit 
more specific now. 

KAYBRO'WTV: I'm also going to just touch on a numl/cr of 
different issues that I've been working on and bring you up 
to date on some of the things that we discussed at the 
conterence last year, just following up on Dean's 
discussion. I agiee with the list of issues he cited that will 
re(juire a response in the law, I don't know if you've hael a 
chance to ealch this magazine, but if you haven't 1 realK' 
recommend it to you — the ScjMember issue of Scieutific 
AnicncaiL It's dcvoietl lo eommunications, computers and 
networks and it has a veiy interesting discussion of that 
topic as wvW as many other topics in the field of 
networking. It's really an excellent resource and veiy 
topical. 

I was the author of the re-wrile of the state's open 
records statute that incorporated electronic information, and 
at the last conference I made a presentation on this in some 
detail. Just to briefly update you on what's happened: The 
law took effect in September of 1990, We still do not have 
regulations in j^lace that will implement it, although there 
are a lot of activities going on in the agencies and some 
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days I ftvl like I've Ix^conic the informal ion omhiidsman. 
because I'm all ilie lime having people phone in asking tor 
inierpreluiions of what does this mean, and how much 
should I hey he charged, and so lorih. 

Bui I am glad lo report ihai ihe Department of 
Adininisiraiion has put someone now in charge of 
de\'eloping regulations and they're expected lo ha\ e a draft 
out by the end of November that will provide the o\'er\'iew 
structure for how the agencies will be pricing and charging 
for electronic information. One 
of the agencies that's been most 
active in developing on-line 
electronic products and ser\ ices 
which is one of the concepts of 
what was established in the bill 
is tbe Department of Natural Resources. They have started 
an on-line service for their land administration system, and 
have a lot of clients in private industiy that are now signing 
up at the cost of a nionth or SS(X) a year for on-line 
access. 

Some of the other problem arcLis ] would pinnx to would 
be the Division of .\k'>tor \'ehicles wheiv there ha\e been a 
number of complaints initiated w 'wh respect to the charge 
they're making for their computerized file ol everyone's 
drix er's license infonnation — they're charging in tbe 
neighborhood of $30,{)(K) for this electronic produ( t that 
they feel is justified, I'm slill working with them altempting 
to imderstand how they reached that conclusion. As I 
would read it they should be charging much less than that 
because their information is in the fonn that the agency has 
it If somebody wants information in the form that the 
agency has it, the price should just be the ineremental cost 
of producing that copy; not the development cost that went 
into that So we're still having discussions on tliLit 

One of the problems of not hav ing the 
Telecommunications Infomiation (Council meet and function 
on a regular basis is that we do not at this time have a 
forum for resolution of disputes of this type. The 
legislation provided that the TIC. as it's called, wouki 
arbitrate those disputes. I think there are many good 
reasons why we need a Telecommunications Information 
Council in state goxernment. There are so many issues that 
recjuire coordin^uion. We worn' about islands of 
information — we're not going to get closer to soK ing the 
problem if we don't haw a way we can talk to each other 
and work these things out So I continue to uige the 
Department of Administration and the ( lovernor's Office to 
activate this group and make it a functional group. 1'here is 
resistance to that and Rep. Houcher and 1 continue to 
strategi/e on how we can sell that idea. 

I heard a wiy interesting presentation by a gentleman 
who had been involved in implementing technology at 
Ford Motor (Company, and he re-emphasized the 
importance of top management getting invoKed in 
Information decisk)ns. These are not things, in my opinion. 



If we don't get top management 
involved, we never really ask 
those fundamental questions.' 



that can be driven by technicians from the lower le\'eL It's 
just not workable. Technicians and pe(^i')le down in the 
lower levels of the organization can't come up with ver\' 
good plans of how to implement the overall goal, Ikit if 
you let them drive the decisions, you miss what is the 
greatest opportunity of introducing technology into 
organizations. And that is to re-think how we do things. To 
re-think the process itself, and to look for ways both to do 
things more efficiently and to deliver better ser\'ice to the 

public. And we know there are 
many examples of how 
technology is being used in 
organizations to do that. 

But if we don t get top 
management involved, we 
never really ask those fundamental questions: Why is my 
organization here? What are we trv'ing to accomplish? How 

is technology going to aid us? Instead we're-driven by the - 

jiardware decision, and everybody gets focused on the . 
hardware when we really should be looking at the 
functionality of it — the data — that s what in my opinion 
we need to focus on. We're solving lho.se technological 
problems: which plat fonn is it on and so forth — and the 
cf)nncctions between them — but the data is going to be 
timely and universal and the real value will be in how the 
data is stmctured and how nuich care and thought you put 
' into it. 

I think that the T'C is the way that we should ap[>roach 
this problem in state government I hope that with the new 
opportunity we now have to ha\'e new leadershij") in diat 
depart menl that we'll see .some change in direction there. 
One thing the department has initialed is a new group 
called the Information Systems Project Review (iommiltee. 
This group is going to ha\ e ver\' broad powers — in fact I 
ha\ e some legal cjuestions about how they can a.ssign U) 
this group functions that are assigned elsewhere to others 
in the statute. They're going to be rex iewing all proposed 
expenditures by .state agencies for computer projects as 
well as the implementation plans. They're going to deal 
with charge-back issues: they're going to re\ iew charges 
and adjudicate appeals regarding charges Ibr electronic 
records, antl establish procedures to review statewide 
information systems and telecommunications plans. 

I wonder how they're going to be reviewing phns that 
really don't exist yet in state go\ emment tor the most part, 
or if they do they're existing on a department-by- 
department basis. Hut we still lack that overall vision Ibr 
v\ here we're headed with our state telecommunications and 
information systems. Rep. Houcher. among others, has 
been pushing for years to ha\'e this accomplished. And I 
realixe there are many reasons :hat it doesn't get 
accomplished, but i still feel that it's a fundamental task that 
we have to undertake, and that we just haven't quite gotten 
there. 

Another bright spot, from my perspective, is Uie 
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(^coi'rapliic Inforinaijon sU'iiis Task Force lluil s IxMtig loci 
in' Diantic Lylcs ofllic l)L'j')ariincni of Naiura! Kcsourcvs. 
*rlK*y aiv working to iry to logriiicr a statew ide plan or 
a vision of how we're .uoing to proceed willi our 
geograpliie inlonuation so that as we etjUeet ii. and as new 
accjuisiiions are niatle, tliey will all fit into a hit" picture. 

I-(^r example. In the reeent census data that came out you 
may be aware that the ! )ejxu*tnient of l.ahor set up yet 
another geographic inlorination system within state 
government without an elTort to 
coordinate that system with the 
oihcr systems thai already. exist. 
I lht)Ughl that that was a 
mistake at the lime, hut 1 didn't 
want to hokl up the capability 
of the [X'ople who were doing 
that task and re-drawing the 
election -districts hom hav ing the- technology. - ' 

L'nt'oLtunaicly. liie lieutenant governor's olTice tf)ok Over 
the project — took it out of the Department oi' Labor and 
into his oiVice — and then lailed to j^roduce readable, 
usable maps. I don't know if any of you wlmX' involved 
w ith this, and have seen the maps, but they absolutely look 
like they were thaw ti on the bac k ol a napkin. 

This was tealh distressing t() me after we'd spent. [ forget 
the exact number, but it was close to SKHl.OOO, to buy them 
a new sysiem. and ihey just ilidn i have the expertise to gi.-t 
it up and running in .i timely way so that it could have a 
g()(Kl effect on the process that v\e .;re now going through 
to re-draw our election disuic ts across ihe stale. I 
undersiaiul that system has Ix'en shifird I>ack lo the 
Dejxmment ol Labor, but still the ov erall problem remains 
of how do we get maximum usc/fuhu'ss out of diis data that 
we're spending millions of public dolLus to itiliec t and 
maintain without having a plan to make them be 
integratable and useful in a maximum number oi' lt)rmats 
for a maximum number of agencies. 

1 want to turn now to another area that I'm spending a lot 
of time and energy on, ;ind that's educ ation technology. 
Lve gotten really excited about the j^jolitical c limate and the 
l^ossibiliiies lor change, in part because ol wTiat s going on 
at the lederal level .-Xs you're probably aware, there is a 
national j'jush from the pivsiilent on dow n — Lamarr 
Alexander was on .MacNeil-Lehrer la.st evening along with a 
number of others — discussing this subject. What they 
hope lo achieve is a cjuantuni leap in improv ing the <iuality 
of education in our country. 1 tiiink education tec'hnology 
is absolutely central, fundamental, to making this hapjKMi. 
We know it will work: we know in the classrooms w here 
edtication technology is available, and is being used, that 
ihere are great leaps in the ability of students to learn. I 
think that's in part because we're haniessiiig the power of 
ihe computer to im|')rove teacher e ffectiv eness so that they 
can have time to foc u.s on teaching. .Xnd using the power of 
the conij-JUler lo track ev ery student's individual j:)rogress. I 



'How do we get maximum usefulness 
out of this data that we're spending 
millions of public dollars 
to collect and maintain?' 



also think that using educational technology is one (^i'the 
most cost-eilective ways we can effectively lower class si/e. 

ril just cjuickly wrap this up here and say this gentleman, 
Terrill bell, vvho was Secretary of l* ducal ion in the Nixon 
years, has just come out with his book Jfoiria Shape ('[> 
Our Xalioirs Schools. And he says it's all veiy well and 
good to havL' this long-range x'isic^n. but what we need is a 
plan to implement immediately because we can't wait nine 
years to invent tiiis whole new generation of Americ-an 

schools. What can we do 
today, and how can we gel 
there? He makes a \ ery 
convincing case foi' 
education technology, and 

resents a veiy detailed plan 
of hov\- to achieve it. So if 
you're interested in this area. 
Lurge you to-get this.iiook. It'.s a. self-published book. I'd — 
be hapi^y to share with you v\ ho to c\Ul and write to for a 
K.\)p\'. 

I am at the stale lexel promoting two bills, 1 113203 and 
20 t, that would pro\ ide the resources to give us a massive 
infusion of education techn(»logy in the schools of Alaska. 
After searching for a number of ways of how we could pay 
for this — which I believe is going to cost roughly SlOO 
million to put a latio of one computer to ex'eiA" three 
stiulents. iis well as one foi- ever)- teachei-, in the siate-of- 
the-an nui!ti-nR\lia environment as well as jM'oviding the 
network .ig capability, the modem, the telej^hone. and the 
other elements that are necessary to plug oiu" schools into 
what is going on in the rest ol the world — we're going 
for a statewide bond issue that will be on the ballot in 19^)2. 
I'm working with a number of peoj")le in the educalion 
comnuinitv to try to get consensus on how we can n^ike 
this happen, and how the j^lan c'ould actually be 
inij^lemc'ntecL and to build sup|")ort for a public- v-ole. So I 
was really enc-ouragecl to see the library technology bonds 
pass here in Anchorage. I think that's an excellent sign that 
the public does in I'ac-l aj^j^reciale the necessity t)f libraries 
and information and of bringing our schools into the 20lh 
centur\-. So, those' are some issues — there's a lot more 
that I could say but my time is up. 

JASON OHLER: I think probably the most important thing 
that I can tell you is that I'm an Lnglish teacher — or I try 
to be an l-nglish teacher. I showed up at the alternative 
high school in Juneau in knf)vving something about 

computets. and suddenly I wasn't an English teacher any 
more. 1 v\as a c*omj')Uter teacher, because I basically knew 
how- to turn it on. and how- to do something with it other 
than program it... 

I was gold. Suddenly I was swept away to the university; 
1 had an olTice. It was just amazing — the confusion was 
outstanding. And it gave me an opportunity to do all sorts 
of things I'd nev er had an oj-)j')ortunity to do. 
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So siiKV iIk'ii I \v been woikii^u w illi iciuiicrs. Aiul ;is 
w'o'ro all really familiar w itli luctlia laiciy — about how 
awful ccluaiiion is. w hcihcr \-ou a^rcc wHii thai or hoi. 
iIkmv's a lol of HK'dia iliai sugt»cMs ilial llial's iniv. l iii 
going to loll you what 1 iliink U'achcrs want in information 
Kvlinology. And I think they want a few ihliigs: 1 ) Thcs' 
want acecsN. and tiioy don'l have aecvss in this state. W'iiai 
do I mean by aeeess? 1 mean, if l in going to plug in\ 
laptop computer into a telephone system from Adak and g() 
online. I'm going to quickK' exliaust 
all my savings. \X'e sim|)ly do not 
have the kind c^l ecjuity of acxess that 
we need purely from a financ ial 
point of view if what we want are 
the kinds o(" systems that we want 
()ur teachers (o use. 

I think they also want tniining. and 
in my educational technology progiams. a master's in 
educational technology leaclies teacliets how to. use 
computers, telecommunications, vicleo. so on and so fonh. 
And they are star\'ed for this kinel of training. I mean, it's 
great to sit a computer down in IVont of somebod\- — and 
if you're a kid. you'll be ck)ing something with it within 10 
minutes — but you stick an adult in front of a computer, 
pailicularly a teacher, and the first thing tiiey do is they go 
ashen. .And then ihe\" loc^k around Un tlie nearest iO-ycai*- 
old. "lley. Hob, how you tuni it on? ' 

(.):ie of the biggest k'ssons that teachers .ue learning in 
educational technology, one of the most fundamental shifts 
in the classroom, is that teachers h.ive to turn to stticlents. 
people hall their age. to ask them 1k)w to use this stufl'. 
.And suddenK . the teacher is no longer the i'ount of 
inionnalion at the head of the classroom, but is a panner 
basieally for students as they leani. And I've watched that 
over liie past decade, and it has been an absolutely 
fascinating progression. 

1 think the third thing teachers want is information about 
infonnation. That is. let's say h\ j-x^heticalK 1 have a IMac k 
box in my room. ( )ut of that lilack box comc-s a plK)iH' link, 
a data link, a cable 1\ link. And now 1 have access to all 
of the information I could possibly want to augment science 
or math or whatever it is I'm going to teach. I haven't the* 
faintest idea w hat's there. How Jo 1 possibly find the time, 
first of all. tt) find the inlormation that w ill tell me w hat's 
there, and second of all. to do some sot1 ot (luality check to 
find out whether the kind of stul'l' that's there is anv good. 

1 think what teachers want is something, probably hard 
copy, in their metal mailbox in the olfice that says. ' I'verv 
Wednesday from ^) to 10 there's a sciencv program on that's 
been highly rated, and 1 think you'll (')robabl\- want to look 
at that. " Because otherwise having access to all that 
information is really pretty useless. 

I think we as a society need to present educational 
technology and information technology in a way that says 
to them, "It's oka\' not to know this stufl'. but it reallv is 



'You stick an adult in front 
of a computer, particularly 
a teacher, and the first thing 
they do is go ashen.' 



time for you to get to know tiiis stuff." .\ lot of these issues 
are not a matter ol" technology; j think a lot of them are 
really a matter ol" new thinking. We really need new 
thinking. We need new partnerships between business and 
our lelecommunication.s services and the State Hoard of 
I'ducation. and teachers, antl so on and so fonh, that says. 
"I know it costs S2.S() for a fihofie call, but it doesn't !iave 
to be that way. " And 1 know, f have pe<)j')le from the iXX: 
tell me. "Well, you can't ciiangc that." .\ncl I kxik at liiein 

and ] say, "Why not?" This 
silence son of falls. U's realK- 
pretty much a cultural thing — \ 
re.ilixe those costs are there. But 
either through state funding, or 
reorganization of our priorities or 
something, that kind of access has 
to ix' there. Otherwise, talking 

ab()ut it really amounts- to tiothing. ■■ ~ 

Just io give you a very cjuick o\ crview'of w hat we re 
teaching teachers. We're leaching teachers who want an 
intro to educational computing in the fall semester, and 
intro to using audio-visual ecjuipment in the fall semester 
also, and intro to educational telecommunk'ations. That was 
something that !() years ago took one evening. I now ha\e 
an entire K) weeks on it — I c'oulcl go i'oi- ^0 weeks on it. 
As others have mentioned, the amount of useful, interesting 
inloimation is asuumding. 

We teach them how to use what we call "tool soitw are " 
There's not a single programming course in my mastei's 
degree. Piogramming basically at this point for tcMchers is 
useless. The programs you t^an buy these da\s are so good 
that w e htenilly had to wait until the hypennedia kinds of 
applications we're getting now with HyperCard, and those 
kinds of things, to make it woiih their while tc^ sit down 
and write somt.'thing, program something of their own that 
was useful t(^ them. 

Then we move into policy in the spring semester — it's 
educational technok)gy planning, it's advanced 
telee{)mmunicat:{)ns in disi;uu-e education, and it's mv 
favorite c\)ui*se. which is my techiK )|ogv-bashing coui'se 
called "the social imf^ac't of teclnu)logy " — because no 
sooner do I turn them into technophiles. than I have to s()n 
of pull them away and make sure that they understand that 
iheie's no such tiling as technology apart from its culture. 
And that even' time we do this. ever\ time we make this 
kind of connection, we make a clis-connection over here. 
And it's really, really important to get the connecticMis and 
dis-connections in front of you and weigh those. And it 
may just turn cnit that in that class over there, they reallv- 
don't need more computers. What they really need is a 
teacher w ho understands cooperative learning technic[ues. 
or something like that. Those are the kinds of things that 
you have t(^ deal with. 

So the three things 1 think teacliers really want are 
training, they want access, and thev want infonnation about 
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Uif iiilorni.nioii iha('s out tliciv. And basicalU' iIr'v \k\\\ 
ihe okay f rom us. as a sociciy, lo sa\'. "It's okay to put your 
lime inio tliai; we're (o lull you ihai ii's okay lo jnii 

your lime inio ihai l>y j:)a\'in^', \'ou. niaylx' to lake a day oH" 
here and liiere in y>{) lo iraining. and so on and so lorili. ' 
And ihal. wIkmi you're eomplaining nexi lime alM)ul ihe 
siatus of edueaiion. or you're lisiening lo someone 
eom|")lain. or you're vvoiideiing wiiy a son. or a son ol a 
iVienti, doesn'l know liie kind of inl'ormaiion skills thai he 
or she needs lo know, ii's liceaust- 
we ('oik'eiivei\' as a euluire. as a 
.society, have not pui diai. haw noi 
advanced ihai as a prioriiy. And 1 
liiink you do ihai in" puiiini; ii ai 
liie Toref roni of education. 



'We have in this state ah-eady 
in place, in switching, the best 
network in the world.' 



liiai is liu' swiiching aiui disirihuiion networks ihai scrs e 
liie community; and liien we talk ai)oui our adminisiratise 
networks, iiow we j^o aiioui ensuring liiai liie system 
iunciions. As far as iIk* local network j>oes. in f)()~some'odtl 
ot the communities ihai we serN e loday. Ih^. digital switches 
that j")rovide the service are ahsokiiely siaie-or-ihe-art, bar 
none, ihe best leehnology available in ihe workl. Within 
the next I wo years iIk- remaining l i conMnunilies will liave 
liieir digital switches upgraded, and be in much the same 

stale. That being the ease, il 
raihei r(.'markable to look at that 
map and realize that we do lead 
ihe nation, do lead the 
world, when it comes lo 
ensuring in this slate iliat the 



EDCDSHING: jason and Kay and Dean have all touched 
.-on .something in ihcir. respecUve.ialks...ev'en .ih()Ligh one.'s . 
speaking about educauon. one's speaking about 
government, and one's speaking Irom the persjurtive ol the 
user. They've all touched on something that's criiical ai ^hi•^ 
conference, that's criiical lor us to go aboul our daily 
business, and that's ihe neiwork. 

As this cuni'erence goes forward the ne\i iw( )-and-a-half 
days, peojile will talk ab(Hii cross-culn-'-al communication; 
ihev'Il lalk aboui uiral coinniunic;Uion in Alaska; ihey'll talk 
;iboui ^t)\ernmeni; and ihcy'll lalk aboul etlue;Uion. 'Ihat's 
all well and good, but we should nevur lose sighi of ilie 
fad ih;il. lathing an ;iflortlable neiwork. none of what we 
uilk aboia will be i^ossiblc. We need access to an 
affordable iielwt)rk. So with ih.il. I think I have some good 
news. I ll ;illempl lo limit niy rcmiu'ks to PTI 
CommunicalionN. antl w hat kind of he;illh our piece ol ihe 
neiwork is in. And ihtjugh I will liiuii my remarks lo PI I 
C^omnuinicalions. I think ihey re fairly rcpresenialiv e ol 
what ihe local lelephone industry looks like arounti the rcsi 
of the stale totlay. I'd like lo Marl by just sharing some 
background about PTl (lommunications. 

We serve aboul (lO.fHU) tusiomers in i c(Mnmunilies 
antund the stale. Mosl of the communities we sene in the 
stale are exiremeK rur.il — ()2 as a mailer of fat are 
extremeK- rural. Tw eniy-six of the original communities 
that we seiAC came oui of so[ne j^^retletessor tompanies 
lh;U we at ([Uired: Juneau-Douglas 'lelephone, Siika 
'lelephone. V\. VCainwright Telephone, and Olacier State 
1'elej^hone (^omjxmy. The remaining communities that 
we ser\e have all been atlded lo the system in the last eight 
to nine years. Restated, eiglii to nine years ;igo. iS of the 
communities had no local telephone ser\ ice. None. And 
that's fairly reiviarkable when you comjxue Ahiska to the 
Lower iK, who ii;i\e been enjoy ing local lelephone service 
for some years. 

I also want to point oui thai when you lalk aboul local 
telephone senice. you're essentially talking abt)ul two 
things: in our world, you're talking abt)ut the kical neiwork. 



best possible technology is in jilace al the local level. 

I.iiendiv ewiA' ser\ ice lhal is aviiihible in New Yuvk Caly. 

or iaSeaille, for loc;d lelecommunit:alion services, i.s 

available. or can be nnide available in any one of these ' 
communiiies. The seconti thing I wouk! offer. ;is lai' as 
local tlisu'ibuiion neiwork goes: It's impt)ii;mi to undersian».l 
in the past typically the tlisinbutk)n nelworks have been 
put in place wiih coj)per tables, somewhat limiting 
Ixmtlwiih, but ;is we've been marching forvv;ird. sl;ining 
with hn'ger communiiies like Juneau. Sitka antl Kenai. we 
have. been iniiiing hber-opiic facilities in place, antl this last 
ye;ir we pui fiber oplit in ihe tommunily of St. (leorge 
The nice thing is [Um we tlitln i tlo il because there w;is a 
large capacity tlem;intl; we tlid jl bec;iuse il w ;is an 
;iflortlable thing lo tlo. Slowly, over lime, these very high 
cap;iciiy. veiy tomplex. veiy soj^hisiicaietl nelworks are 
coniing into place, not necess;irily because there's a hu'ge 
tiemantl. but because it's ihe most ;ilh)rdable. iiiosi 
economic way to m;ike ihe sysiem work. So in shou. on 
the local sitle. we have in ihis suiie alre;i(ly in place, in 
swiiching. ihe best neiwork in the workl. 

c )n the distribution sitle. v\e are evolving one t)f the best 
tlrsiribuiii»n networks in the world. The third thing I'tl 
offer, that's kinti of inieresling. is lluil over ihe last ihree 
years we've been suming to use wireless technologies. 
W e've helpetl to establish cellular systems in june;ai antl 
Nt)rth ]^»le. We've st;ined using a system called 
I'llraPhone. also knov\n as lil-'TUS. or Basic I'lecironie 
Telecommunieaiions Katlio Sen kv. Ii's a tligilak j^rivate- 
liiie lelephone sysiem — wireless. We ha\e systems in 
phice in Sitka, in Kotliak. in Homer, in North l^)le. in 
Tenneke Sj^rings. in IVlikan. in Juneau, antl h;ilf a do/en 
other phices around this stale. 

What vN'c've been able lo do vviih these systems is bring 
jX'ople on to the network lhal h.ive never been sen ed 
before, typically people that are living in houses on islantls. 
peojMe living around lakes, people far frt}m the community 
where cotiventional wire ser\icc just wasn't j")ossii")le or 
affordable. Aboul l-l 2'*. • of our total customer base today 
is ser\ed by some form of tligital private line, wireless 
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sor\ ice, ami jusi six' ihai rotiiiniiin^^ (o i^row ami 
And il's cjuilc possihk^ i)\cr litiu*. ifilR' Ic'tk'ral ,u( )\\Mnni<.Mii 
rt'k'asi's tlu' siu'c'iriiin, may scl- hy lar Uk; lai>;t*si 
pLMVcMitai^L* ofilu' cusioiiK'i's III nation slmaccI l)y 
w'iivk-ss un linologios, ralluTlhan \\ \\x\ 

lUil in iIk' iiicaiuiiiu' this i.s a .NyMcin llial's t'Noh in,i; and. 
once again, Alaska led iIk* nation in putiing lliis kind of 
technolo.ny inio pkiy. Jiisi a (jiiick snajislun of the system: 
It's important to keep in mind, to never lorget. that Maska 
does lead tlie nation \\hen it eomes to eiiMirinj^ that the 
latest atid greati-si state or the-an ecjuipment's in plaee aiui 
heing ulili/eLl. 'Iliis is a sidenote — talking about the 
administrative j->ortion ofu liai we eall our network — 
again, not heing nuu h LlifferiMit than any other loeal 
eompany in the slate, we ha\ e sysiL'tns in [)iaa' that enahlu 
us to trouble-shoot a sw iteli — it doesn't matter if it's in 
Mgegik or St. I^iul. W'e can trouble-shoot it iVom Aiuhorage 

or rnun Juneau, \N'e..can,crfcci a repair. Hum a thousand 

miles away, or from a count r\' away it need be. \X <; have 
statewide alann systems. "I'oday. if a sw itch is bad in 
Kgegik. we know it within seconds. U doesn't matter what 
lime of day it is. If we recciv'e a call from you {'vnrA 1-alse 
Pass, and you say. "1 need a phone today in.sialled at Marty 
Smith's house." literally, at the touch of a button. iIk- (.Hal 
tone would be there before you get back to .\knty Smith s 
houst'. So just in general, this is an o\*er\iew . this is a vx'ry 
heallh\. robust, romplex. s( )phisticatL'd. actualK leading- 
tlk'-world lyjie of syst^'iu that's in placL'. 

Technically, in this .stale. I don't see us ha\ ing a prohk'in 
looking down the* loacl one year. n\ e yeais. to years. 
Technically, it s just \ery simple — wx- do lead the world. I 
think w here your problems are going to come to brai', arc 
simply going l(» be af lordability of the access, 'i'he risk that 
we run in this state and in the world is creating a cl.iss ol 
users who ean ai'lord to use' the netwoi'k and a i lass of 
people who can't. Postage stamp rales may he the answei'. 
if we get there. 

The (luestion is one 1 think of convergence. Will we get 
thcMc before the demand, or will the demand arrive* first, 
causing all sorts of social problems in the inlcrimr' 'I'aking a 
look at the (!luigach c;oiiference for a moment, I did atlcnd 
the first conference, and we sj^Jcnt some time in our vork 
session talking .ibout the need to fiisi form a \ision. 
Hec ausr if you ha\e a \ ision. you hav e a target; then you 
can plan t() reach whatever that vision might be. Lacking a 
vision, typically you ll spend a lot of time talking, but 
perhaps not a lot of lime getting to v\ here you need to he. 

So if I c an c lose at the risk of being repetitive. W'e ha\ e a 
world-class network in this .state. We've led the nation for at 
least 20 vc'ars. and will continue to do so. What we need U) 
be talking about is a vision. Where do wc go from here? 

Some of those things we've already touched on. some 
things ha\'e been done. I think that distance education is 
definitely going to be one of ihe the hot topics as we go 
forward the next couple of years, if there was ever a .slate 



in this nation that needed dist.nue ediuation this .ippe.u^ 
to he t he place TIk )se kinds ( )f thu^gs vou ll Imd vv rll an* I 
good, but I hey don't do ynu any gooti 11 \ ( m tlon i h.iv < • .m 
affordable network 

So ihe Center lor Inlornialion Te< hn»)|ogy . il vmu want i»». 
do soniething eflc'ctive. il you want to Woik t<»vvard^ .« go.il 
that w ill keep us vv h< )le, keep us ahe.id ol the vv oi Id. it > ine 
the challenge would be lormulaling .i visit )n. t. iking .uhons 
that en.sure that wt' alw.ivs have .m .iKordable nelwink. ih.ii 
we always have this super ('omtnunications highwav thai 
goe^ into ev cry communitv in ihe si.ne. rcg.udle'>^ < »1 the 
size of the coinnumity . 

JOHN McKAY: 'I'hank v»)U veiv much Ih.ink vou. ,ill die 
panelists. There's a lot ol ide.is to |oll(»vv up (iu l\a\r 

BROWN: One thing I'd just like to mention as a current 
issue is iust the status of ihc Center lor lnl( )rm.iti( »n 
Technology itself, if ynu s.iw this iu(.)niing ^ d^/r /'"/(/;^»e 
I'in^cs you know the I'nivefsiiy is jil.uiniiig lo ph.isL' ihi^ 
organization out of c'\isu*nee we've listened i») ihe wide 
v .iriety — there's jusi so m.mv diffeieiii topusth.ji .ne oui 
there — thai need coordin.uion. th,u need this kind « >f 
exchange th.it we're going to have over ihe next t»>uple * »f 
days. 1 think it's a re.il s.id siumion. and .i big losi 
opponunity for us thai vnc will .ibon this ell»ul before ii h,K 
A c ha nee t( ) icmc h its potential, so I hope .is die n )nfeieni e 
proceeds we can think about th.ii - - how import. ml i^ n to 
ni.iintain this < )rgan ix.it ion .is .i (< )i uni .iiivl a ft .il p* uni t* n 
co( )rdi nation in so m.my .irea^ — disLuu e etUu .iti' m 1 K'ing 
one ex.miple where we have .ilniosi .i nglit li.ind .md .i left 
h.uid cloesn'i-know vv luit-cMch othei is doing siiu.itioii 
'I'here is so iiiik Ii going on oul there I think lh.it lli.it i^ aw 
important rc >le that this c A-nter i .m jM.iv 

McKAY; Any c|uesij{)ns? 

HOWARD WFAVFH: I have one th.it i guess I would 
address lo Kav. hut 1 would be h.ippv to hear from 
anylxKly. y<n\ alluded lo the siui;i(ion wliere peili.ips lo 
put a lillle plainer (aee {)n il — il sc-rnis ifi.n some of us 
who were' involved in issues th.it ( .omniissioiu-i Milieu 
Keller either didn't appreciate or value, or in mv npmion 
underst ind — scjme of the access issues, .md somk' (»f the 
coni|ntteri/.ition issues that were fating the st.iu- .md 
cili/ens. needc'd t(J be broadened out Mow dovsoiu* 
develop some momentum .it the highest level m the si.iU" 
^'ou and \<c\). boucher h.ive been (Hit there hat king and 
sl.ishing lor a w hile. I )o vou h.iv e .i sense of fiovv we^.m 
coinmunie.ite that to our other rcj'iresentalives. < u t( i the 
administration — to people w ho just dt mi l se'.'Ui t( » get ir 

BROWN: Weil, that is in fact a challenge. "I'he people m 
this room I think .ire jirobalily here becausr ihev .ue 
interested iii some asjiect. And 1 think vvo .ill .ipproath ii 
from our uni(jue experience .ind our «-onneetion, .md the 
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more I learn ahoul ii. I realize that il is \ er\- complicated, 
liul [ think we are almost reaching critical mass now in 
societx, as technology advances, as the information age 
becomes a realit\-. il comes upon us. and we see more "nd 
more shifts to an electronic world and an electronic 
eii\M'onmetit. l;ducation technology is something that many 
|\nciits, many-teachers, many educators can get personally 
ui\t)l\ecl ill and see a result that matters to them. 

1 think it's just like selling any other idea. You ha\ e to 
lOin ince |X'0|'>le why does this matter to me. how is it 
going to im|xtct my life, and why should ! care? My feeling 
is iluu there is a lot of grassroots interest and suppoH, 
although we do have the generational gap and the training 
problems of people who are becoming exposed to it and 
didn't grow u|')\\ilh it. I think if you think about putting 
this tet bnologN into our schools so that our kids become 
verv i'ainiliar with it, we address a couple of problems: 
economic competitiveness in the Tnited States, and how we 
ctimjX'te in the rest of the wodd in what's ceilainly going \o 
be a global infnnnat ion environment; ■ 

l lu-re s also tlu.- problem that a ('oui'jie of the spt^'akers 
alluded to — the po\eny problem, the haves and the have 
nots. How are we going to ensure that everybod\' can be a 
pan of this netwfM'k and this inlormation age? I think that 
the schools and the libraries are at a minimum the place to 
Stan to ensure that that access occurs, to ensure that the 
person, no matter how poor — just as thougli that in 
acUliii<in to the fact he can walk into the libraiy today and 
read the book on the shelf — that tomorrow he should 
walk into the libnir\ and have access to that window of 
electronic communication e\en il he doesn't haxe any 
(. ompnter at home. 

1 think many [')eople in society will have computers in 
their homes and the issue becomes: What is the 
communication medium to the home? Is it just co|'>['>er; is it 
tiber'f What range of communication serv ices are we going 
to pro\ ide tt) the home? y\nd as that expands more, that 
will realK gi\ e il a boost as people develop the seivices to 
meet the demand that arguably isn't there yet. ^'ou know, 
it's a chu en and egg — which came firsl? But Fm 
• focusing on education technology, because I think it has 
tiie poteniial for broad public apj")eal. 

McKAY: Just to loilow up — and maybe some of the other 
panelists would like to jump in — Kay s model in which 
she described what needs to happen is you have to in\()l\e 
t()|) management, ^'ou have to gel tiiem involved for things 
to haii|U'n. And yet the thing that the other speakers seem 
to refer to is the generational gap. whatever that is. Jason 
Ohicr sa\s that when the teachers come in. they're ashen- 
faced: they sit baek There's no reason to think that the 
other peoj')le who are policy-makers who say, 
■'Sietiogiaphic shoitliand is the way to go: don't pu\ a 
computer t)n my desk." should not be asked. Is il a realistic 
model, or do we need to recogni/e that's not working? Oi' 



not about to work in a realistic timeframe and go about it in 
some other way. instead of pretending that there's going to 
he a top-managemenl-down approach? Is that realistic and, 
if not, is there an alternative? 

OHLER: WVll, Til tell you. what 1 asked the ashen-faced 
crew: If yoLi don't have a comj")Uler, and lil'e seems to be 
okay, whai do you want your kid to learn? And they just 
S(Mt of nod, because there isn't one of them that d(iesn'i 
want their children to be sch(K)led in the tools of their 
culture, not one. So if you can't get to them, you can 
always get to them through the kids. 

HERBERT DORDICK: Telephone penetralion, household 
penetration in the I'nited Stales is about S^^'il.. That is, if 
you ask the cjuestion, "Oo you have a tele|:)hone in your 
home?" it'" about 9-4^' o, "Do you have access lo a telephone 
in the building?" it's about 9*^^''o. Alaska ranks pretty low — 
about S6 to 8"%, Is Alaska pan ici pa ting in the Lifeline and 
Lmk^Up-America sen'ices? 

GUSHING: It's my understanding that the Alaska 
Telephone .\ssociation has been promoting a Lifeline bill in 
Juneau for at least the la.st two if not three sessions and has 
not been successful in seeing that bill passed. Basically 
what it means is a bill that wouUl ensure that all of the 
ratepayers in the state would help fund the monthly rate. 
That is. all of you would pay a little bit more lor those who 
can't |xiy as much as the rest of us. 

AUDffiNGE MEMBER: Many of us participate in the 
I'niversal Seivice Tun J which the FCC administrates 
through the National I-xchange Carriers Association. And 
that pan ici pa tic in heljis us to keep rates affordable. In rural 
Alaska the rates that we charge are S19 a month for local 
sen ice. and you're looking at St, Lawrence Lsland, or 
Kodiak, and .some of those remote areas. What alknvs us to 
do that is having access to the I Universal Sen' ice Fund. 

DORDIGK: Is that $19 a Lifeline sen'ice or...? 

AUDIENGE MEMBER: Well, the Lifeline progr -m is a 
different program that some of us were ver\' concerned 
about because of the administrative co.sis invoh ed in 
dealing with that program. There are two programs: the 
Lifeline Program and the I'niversal Sen ice Fund program. 
The Universal Serx-ice Fund program is nearer and dearer to 
our heart beciuse it's what makes oLir system work. The 
Lifeline program is another program that .some states are 
experimenting with, some successfully, some not so 
successfully. 1 think that we can do just fine with the 
I'niversal Ser\ice fund. 

DORDIGK: I want to point out that tho.se .stales that have 
panicipated in the Lifeline link-ups have significanily rai.sed 
their communication levels. 
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GUSHING: I'd like lo make jusl one quick 
roinincni in rcfeivntc lo HcriVs question ahoul 
Alaska lelephonc pcnelration. Alaska's presented 
some prol^lems thai are \'eiy unique wlien 
compared lo (he Lower tlie first of whicli. of 
course, is one of distance and expense. My 
famil\- pioneered ihe firsl runii telej-)hone sysiem 
in lliis .stale, stalling with rural \ illa,^es in 
Southeast Alaska, and that was just 20 some years 
aj^o — not \'eiy long ai^o as compared to 
telecommunications in the Lower jS. So it's a 
diflerent can of worms, hi many cases it's not a 
mcanint;t\il comparison. 



DORDICK: There are similar cases. There are 
other mral states — lor example. New Mexico — 
w Inch also suffer iVom such loni; distances. One 
^ot" the problems they've run into is the federal- 
state controxersy ox er who w ill wire them up. 
The Louisiana decision at the L'nited States C^ourt 
of Appeals essentially denied the opponunity for 
the operators in Louisiana to alter die rate base 
rather insignificantly to extend ser\'ice to parts of 
that stale lhat did not yet ha\e access — they weren't e\ en 
wired. The LCC argued that they ought to be allowed to do 
lhal. The couil niled lhat the state had the authority to 
make that judgment. So you haw this conflict. Vet in New- 
Mexico ihex' re (k)ing exactly what you're doing — they're 
going oui Willi HLTKS: companies are coming in. and the 
telephone company in New .Mexico fights that and says. 
"They don't haw the franchise." And the state 
lelecomniunicalions authority said, "^'ou^■e had one for tlie 
last 60 years. Why haven't you used it?" And they just go 
ahead and do it. So there are similar problems. 

McKAY: fd also note that this is obv iously the tij^ of the 
iceberg. And I think Stew and some of the others who 
haw been iinolwd in. for exanif^le. legislation and the 
fetid about competition that's been going on the last couple 
of years ha\ e a lot of know ledge to share. And there is — 
for those of yoti who are still looking at the total makeuj^ of 
the program — there's a panel Saturday morning at ^) 
o'clock on rtiral telephone policy. I'm sure it will allow nou 
the opportunity to gel more he:i\ ily into some of these 
issues llien. too, An\'body haw more follow-up in another 
area, or continue there? 

LARRY WIGET: Just a comment. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic seems to be. and still is. wr\" important. Hut as 
we gel into tising computers more and more, keyboarding 
skills become wiy important (inaudible). And the other is 
there used to be a j")roblem with teachers, a threat of 
computers taking their job away. And the cjuestion is, is that 
.starting to dissolw, .starting to go away? 

OHLER: My perspective is that, of c(nirse. keyboarding is 
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something that should be taught. And there are all kinds of 
studies out there about when to start them, w hen you're 
supt^osed to offer them. And I don't haw those at my 
fingenips. ikit a companion comment on that: The jury is 
out :)n a lot of educational computing, but the iury is 
dehnitely in if only on this — on using word processing. 
The fact is that kids who don't want to w rite w ill w rite 
using their computers lorolnious reasons. It's just 
mechanically much, much easiei' to edit. In terms of 
computers taking teachers' jobs. 1 think. I hawn't heard lhat 
in a while. I know that's a reality in the minds of some. 
What I encountei' more often is. "Another teachei' w ho 
knows iiow to use the computer w ill take my job." And I 
think that more and more they are looking at that, in order 
to compete, it's a skill that they haw to haw. 

GOTTEHRER: If I may make a comment in that direction. 
One of the lessons that we learned in educational television 
in Colombia w as that you just couldn't put kids in I'ront of a 
'I A' set and expect them to learn, ^"ou had to ha\ e a teacher 
there to motivate them to want to watch the program and 
to follow-up afterwards. And I would suspect the same 
thing is true with computers. You can't put kids in IVont of 
a machine, whether it be a 'lA" set or a computer, and 
expect them to learn e\t'rytliing you want them to learn just 
by plunking them down, \c)u need a guide, you need 
somebody there to help them along, and that's what a 
teac her does, 

WEAVER: I have a cjue.Mion. And maybe somebody in the 
audience can also respond to it. It seems to me as we 
describe the infrastriu tuie. the netwoi'k and what happens. 
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thai ih'M is really encouraging, ll seems to me part of wiiai 
has U) happen in order for a consensus to hiiiid on tills is 
for applications not only to iiappen hut becc^ne widely 
know n. I wonder whether we could do a soil of inventory, 
or maybe some of the panel would know, of places in the 
state where that is being taken advantage of, where things 
are maybe innovative or out of the ordinaiy. And then just 
an addendum to that. I wonder whether thai wouldn't be a 
useful function for the Center for informarion Technology 
— to be a clearinghouse so that we could all find out that 
in huch and such a place the\ 're doing this, and in such and 
such a place they're doing that — it might not then 
.strengthen the Centers position. 

GUSHING: lust as a coineidence, yesterday morning I 
receixed a letter from a community school that is 
geographically located so that it suppons almost half a 
dozen other smaller schools in surrounding communities, 
but again no connection by road. Their interest, of course, 
is ih""distance educati()n, TlK'y're ■l()okihg lor ihfonnalicMi as ' 
to how the nen\'ork is put together, and also what w e 
might have to offer in terms of helping them down the road 
toward putting in a network, or by educating over remote 
distances. So the need is (Uit there. I'm not willing to share 
where that is or what we might do, simply because 
communications is becoming veiy competitive. 1 would just 
comment that the need is there. And it's like anything else, 
once the demand maieriali/es, people will find a way to 
meet the demand. If we haven t learned anything else in 
this .soeiety. it should he that it's ver>' difficult to create the 
demand f.>r something that people don't want, ^'ou have 
to be ver\' careful about forcing society. If societ\' isn't 
readw there's not much jioint in you ir\'ing to give them 
anything. 

This builds on an eadier cjuesiion that you asked. I see 
our whole compuier-in-education thing today as being just 
a problem of convergence. Our technology is up here — 
it's advanced so nipidly — but our users are kind of down 
hcMV. And I think just over the last two \'ears we've seen 
the first college graduates who ha\ e grov\n up with 
computer technology. I think that being the case we're 
going to start seeing the user verv' rapidl\- catch up. Hut I 
think that the key lies in what Kay s been talking about, 
and that is starting now in the schools at a \'ery young age, 
educating kids on c(Mnpuiers, I'hai's the key to the whole 
puzzle. Our six-year-old daughter look her first computer 
appreciation course when she was six years old, Thai's the 
good news. The bad news is it wasn't here, it was in 
Montana, But that's the kind of thing we need to be 
focusing on. 

GOTTEHRER: I think another part of what Howard 
(Weaver) is talking about though is what I would 
characterize as the difference about computers and the way 
people handle computers. You know how to use man^' 



other de\ ices that ha\'e been technologicalK' advanced in 
our society. If \ c)u don't know how to use them, you can 
generally find a pretty decent manual that tells you, for the 
most part, assuming that it wasn't a machine that was made 
in Japan, with a manual written by speakers of Japanese. 
Hut you can generally find out how to do it, and find out 
where it e>:ists. For those of you who are on the Internet 
or on Bitnei forums, you'll see an awful lot of discussion 
going on about what exists out there, where is it, how do 
you find it, how do \'ou know what it has to offer you, and 
whether or not you can even gel to use it. 

I came to cominiiers having to finally learn that I couldn't 
go to the lihraiy to figure out how to do it. If I was going to 
do it fast, I needed to ask s(^mebod\' else. And so that 
same kind of. "Ask the young kid," t(» me translated to, 
"Find a guru" — s(^mebody preferably who could speak 
plain English, and explain to me how to do something ihat 
I was having a problem doing. We don't have all those 
manuals listing where the programs are, and what kinds ol 
Vhings are available, and I think that's because oui' 
technology has adx anced beyond our social ability to deal • 
with it. 

I think we're going to catch up. But I m not sure exactly 
how that's going to shape up. Vor example, on one of the 
forums I'm on there s been a continuing debate on whether 
or not there should be a national direcior\' of user IDs, and 
how you would ever keep that up. I don t know. 

OHLER: W'c all agree that children should be taught how to 
use computers, and that's preceded by teaching teachers 
how to use computers — that's how that works, tluit's the 
progression. Teachers know how, and they walk into the 
classroom, and they're ready to go. Hax'ing said that, 1 
understand that it's basically been children teaching 
teachers, and that does work to a certain extent. And it's 
veiv interesting to w atch, but if you want to do it efficiently, 
then basically reverse that. 

BROWN: I think a lot of people, as I've talked to people 
about this idea, get really focused on the hardware. And the 
hardware seems to drive the w hole process. Vou know we 
sav, "Let's teach them computers," when what we really 
w ant to teach people is how to find infomiation, how to 
communicate in this environment. So the computer is really 
just the tool, and you need to back up down the chain and 
look at what it is we want to accomplish, how it is going to 
work, and then make the software decision. There is a lot 
of software out there — I'm just becoming exposed to the 
range of what's available — and I think it's (|uile impressive 
in terms of what it does, 

I guess you can debate, are we leaching the right 
curriculum in math, are we leaching the right thing, but 
there's no ([uestion that computers engage kids in a way 
that a traditional chalkboard does not. Part of what's 
missing in education is giving people the desire to learn 
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and to rundion cITtrtiwly in socicly in the fiiiurc, and ihal's 
ivalK' w hai \vc wani to do. So there's a lot more lo it. and I 
completely agree that the training, the access and the other 
pieces to tlie package absolutel\- must he there or the thing 
will fail. It will not work lo just stick boxes in classrooms 
and expect people lo do anything with it. 

In fact that's something pc()i:)lc bring up and they say. 
* VC'e*vc alread\' spent all this money, and we have all this 
hardware silting all over mral Alaska and no one is using 
it." So my response is. we should make more invest m(Mil in 
training, more investment in networks, and more 
investment in software. And we also probably need (o 
make more investment in hardware, loo. But lhat is just 
not what is by ii.self goint; to do it. • ■ 

McKAY: Does your .SlOO million bond proposition . . . 
How does that break down in tenns of hardware, soliware. 
training? What is it you're proposing? 

• BROWN:. Weil. I would say-ii is siill -in development 
iK'caiise we've been hav ing discussions, aboul whai are 
appropriate items to be bonded, and it's n(^t entirely clear 
lo me at ihis juncture whetlier software is in fact a bondable 
item. But I would say the rough working model 1 had is 
about $ million hardware. $ lO million software and $20 
million training and a.ssociated costs. C]enerally how 1 
planned to package that is to ir\' to go for $80 million as the 
bond issue, assuming we can talk to lawyers into letting us 
bond for .software, and eany the other S20 million spaced 
out over a cou[)le of years as a fiscal note in the bill to be 
paid with general funds. 

For those of you who have been following this, you ll 
recall that what I started out w ilh was general funds, just a 
straight general fund grant as the source of payment. Then 
I went to the Science ancl Technology fund and said. "Let s 
use that money." Well, that set off a firesionn of 
controversy because that fund has a lot ^f suj^porters, and I 
cjui(*kly said thal s not going to be a pi'oducti\ e a\'enue. So 
I switched to a general obligation bond, and I got the 
Finance Committee to adopt a committee substitute that is 
still in the committee — wc \*e not moved it our. So if you 
go lo your LIO. your legislative infon nation office, and ask 
for a co[n'. you'll gel the Science and t echnology version, 
which is the last printed coj^y. 

I am actively working and trying to conv ince j^eople that 
a l)ond issue is the most appropriate way lhat we can gel a 
large amount of money, and just let the public decide. 
That's how I feel aboul it — let s see if they're ready if we 
have a plan. Now part of what I'm tiying to do is marshall 
the resources for this w hole package as we\ e described it. 
but you can't implement it from the ouiside. 

I hope ver\- much to engage this administration, and 
Commissioner C:ovey of the state ncpartmeni of l-ducalion. 
and others in developing a j^lan to implement this, because 
it s got to be something tliat is overall managed by the 



Department of Administration, but some of the details are 
lleshed out in HB203 as to exactly bow the program would 
work. But it requires a vision from inside the system. 

DIANE KAPLAN: A few weeks ago jaccjueline Tetpon and 
1 from APRN participated in a consultation process with the 
Smith.sonian In.siitution and the Museum of the American 
Indian which is being built, and what they were interested 
in doing is bringing in people from out here and around 
the countiy lo figure oui how to make the resources of ihe 
museum av ailable to people who'd never get to 
Washington. D.C, mainly through telecommunications. 
.\nd the thing. that came up over and over again was the 
willingness, ability t)r Native Americans, in j')aiticular rural 
people out in the field, to really access it, ewn if the 
hardware is there and the .software and everything else, 
just by accident earlier today 1 read something that Larry 
.Merculief from St. Paul Island in the Pribilofs wrote. He 
was writing a critic|ue of a radio series he did, and one of 
rlicm was on usin^ computers to teach Native kids their ""' ' 
language. It's just a coupleof paragraphs, and Ithink ii - 
veiy much relates to this, and I'd ju.st like to get the 
panelists' response. 

"The use of computers to teach one's language is a method 
lo reach young Native jx^ople who have been indoctrinated 
into the mechanistic linear structure of the dominant .society. 
It isihis mechanistic linearlype of approach, though, that has 
l^rov en to be unwillingly desiruclive lo indigenous cultures. 
Some elders question whether or not use of this modern 
technology ultimately contributes lo the destruction of 
traditional values. 

"This is a valid concern because comj^uter is involved in 
a sy.stem which contrasts with the circular woridv iewoi' most 
indigenous cultures. Computers evolved along the straight 
line of improvements over older technologies, that which is 
considered older technology is discarded because it is 
regarded as primitive and no longer useful. More energy and 
materials are often needed lo replace lhat which is di.scarded. 
By contrast the cyclical world view of indigenous peoples 
does not discLird technologies (]uickly, does not increase 
energy consumption without careful consideration, and tries 
lo eliminate wasteful processes." 

1 think it's kind of interesting. I just wonder if the panel 
would comment about how do you adapt or interest people 
who may be very suspicicnis of using a technology just 
because '^'s seen vciy often as really damaging to the 
cultures \'oa might be striving lo save or enhance. 

CfOTTEHRER: I know it may be heresy to say this in this 
room, but I think one of the worst things that we ever did 
was to put RATNHT out into the Ikish. 1 think pulling white 
television out into Native ru;al communities has probably 
done more to destroy the culture than anything else. So the 
cjuestion' that 1 would ask Larrv' Meivulief is — if you don't 
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wani i() use o)inpLiiois al all, how would you coniinuc lo 
maintain ihc oxi.slcncc ofihc culiurc and ils langiiai^c? If 
yoiriv willing lo use conipiiUM.s. how coiikl you use iIkmu 
in a way ihal woiikln'i dcsUoy ihcir culture, and I woukl 
|t)ok tt) I.arry Nk'ivulicf and others in the coinnuinity tt) tell 
LIS how ihcy would like lo use it ratlKM* than for irs to tell 
them, 

OHLER: The answer U) me is real siinpk': to help an 
indigent)us euluire use the ieehnolo<;y when they ask lor it. 
and only when they ask lor it. 1 had (he i^reat pleasure of 
having seven predominantly Nati\e eommunities e(Miie tc^ 
me when I was In \ aneou\ei. l^.C and say. "We haw 
graduated one high school sindent in 10 \ear.s. antl we leel 
that (face lo face) the j^redominanlly white school s\Mem 
has totally tailed us. W hal we want you. jason. to do is t(^ 
design (or us an eleeironie school that will hop o\er 
essenlialK while culture s(^ thai we can leach each other." I 
look at that aiul 1 sa\ that's a \ er\ \ alid use of the 
lechnoit)gy. primarily because they came lo me. That made 
nVe feci real gtH )d abf)Ut it- 

I hati the great pleasure ol" wcrking the liulian 
XaiitMi's ad\erse task force repon. and Paul Herg and I 
wrote the chapter on using etliicational technology lor 
\aii\e populaii<»ns. antl o\ er and o\ er we (bund the same 
thing: Those indigenous cultures that look at the technology 
and see that lhe\ can adapt it lor rheir t>wn purposes are 
going lo do a gttod jt)b t>i' i( antl ouglit to Ix' using it. 
riiere s no (juesiion that the medium is [\\c message 
hihereni in \our computer techn(»log\ is the sum total ol 
while culture, it s all right there.'. .\\ some jX)int you acccjn 
that irony, anti you use it for ycuir own benefit. .)r \ou 
reject it. .Xnd that's their dei isiiMi to make. 

BROWN: I see in!ormati(Mi technology making jxissible 
\iable economic development in rural areas. The 
opponunities that will exisi. t'xist unlay, and w ill beccMue 
e\eii greater in the luture lor telecommuting, opening up 
new worlds of possibilities ihat do not exist and ha\'en't 
existed in llie past. So when Native kids grow uj^ and ha\e 
skills or knowictlge lhat the\ can irsc from their home or 
iheir small business in rural Alaska using modern 
communication technology, wx'\e giwn them the 
oj*)ponunil\ lo pariicipaie if the\ choose to. and to li\e in 
their village if they choose lo slay at home, as op|X)sed to 
mow U) an urban cenler. 

1 juM allended at the W estern legislative Conference a 
discussion about how rural .\merica is dying, and the W esi 
is dying, and two wry different \ iewpoints were presenled. 
But I lend to beliew that it is ihe realilv that we are 
becoming the global \illage and the information age t)ffeis 
a loi of new opportunilies and pec^ple in ruml .ueas can 
find ways to plug in trom where the\ are, sell the piece ol 
knowledge lhat ihey haw, and use the communication 
- iiel works lo do lhat. - 



GUSHING: just a (juick son of side commenl. If you 
comi)are computer technology lo simple telephone or 
telecommunication, just in 20 years we've seen the 
telephone go from becoming a s(^n of social nicety to an 
absolute economic necessiiy. W hether it's ur\x\u ov rural 
today, you'd haw a wry difficult time surxiving without the 
telephone. W e are in ihe middle of seeing c-ompuiers go 
through exactly the same transition. Less than 20 years ago 
ctMnputers were something nice to have, bur not necessarily 
critical. Tom<M'row you w ill noi be able lo sur\ i\ e 
economically, whether you're in I-gegik. Si. Paul. Sitka, 
luneau or Seattle, unless you ha\ e a lelecomnumicaiions 
line connected to a computer. If somehow, some way. you 
found a method to sun'i\'e with(Hit that tool, then that's 
wonderful, but that would be ver\\ wr\- much the 
exceplicMi rather lhan the rule, 

STEVE SMITH: km Stew Smith with the bniwrsiiy of 
.•\laska in Faidxmk.s, I'd like to echo some of the things ihai 

"vou'all haw had to say in re.spon.se to-ihat panigniph.-- 1 

think vou haw to be careful of the lop cl(w\ n forcing 
technol(\g\ oni(^ folks. Ii has to be wiy much bottom nix 
especiallv where people can see that it's going to be useful 
Wn them, that it's simj^ly a tool that can be used, ^'ou have 
lo get away from this mysiicjue of the technologx'. One ot 
the authors in the m.igazine that Kay mentioned, .Man Kay, 
said that one of the i^jroblems we haw al .schools now is 
lhat if you liken computers to pencils as a tool, suppo.se we 
took all the penc ils and put them in one room and we 
locked the room up and .said. "If you wanl to use the j^encil 
come and ask for the key to the room because we keep il 
all locked up. " I think we 1": ;W to spread this siulf out. 

I was imolwd in the '"()s when we did some of the firsi 
teleconferencing and satellite pn)iects in the siate. and then 
1 had (luesiions in my mind because we would jet around 

— 1 was in the j^roduction area then — jet around the 
slate, stop in \ illages and sluun with all this high-tech gear, 
and then we'd lly h»ack oui of the communiiy, and I knew a 
lot of people w ere saying, "What in (he hell are ihey doing 
with all this geai?" We were imposing the technology on 
them. 

.\s oi^jposed to now, about a vear agt). a Naiiw ekk'r 
from an interitM" village came — we ha\e a rural honors 
insliuite al the I'niwrsiiy of Alaska l\urbanks in the .summer 

— and he was there [n teac h one of the courses. .\nd he 
came owr to ask me what 1 would suggest lo him would 
be the best camcorder to buy because he was going lo take 
the monev he made in that rural lu)nors insiitule and buy a 
camcorder w hich he would then u.se lo record himself and 
stMue of the other eiders mi (he c-ommuniiy. so that those 
tapes would be there for the kids to \ iew later on. 1 ihink 
those are the kinds of things that folks can see this is going 
to help us. and we just sit back there and facilitate that 
nither than imjX)se upon people w hat the technology is 
going to gi\ e them. 
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McKAY: \Vc liavc nhoui a dozen difrcivnt interesting 
diivctions \vc could go in, and we iia\'c time for j")rohahiy 
one or two more. So this is not liie lime to sit on your 
(avorile topic at tills point. Who would like to suggest the 
direction that we should start? 

ROSEMARIE ALEXANDER: Tm Hosemarie Alexander with - 
the Center for Information Technology, and 1 just came 
hack from three weeks in three Nati\e villages in the NANA 
regk)n of the Northwest Arctic lioroiigh. '['hose schools are 
all \ er\- nicely outfitted with computers which the state 
hought them a number of years ago. They also have all 
white teachers with the exception of one school which has 
one Native person leaching. Those computers are all sirring 
there with ashen-faced white teachers who have locked the 
rooms and don'l know how to use them who saw '(^losh, 
we ve got all this siuif hut we reall\- don't know what to do 
with it." 

The one major school that we w ere in that was using 
their little" NIac int()shes is upgrading thehf rie'xt year; they re' 
using them a lot and enjoying them. The kids f saw all sat 
there with pleasure and were getting a lot out of it. They're 
learning how to write in a class that before telev ision was 
introduced — according to the teacher w ho's been there a 
nuinber of years — had a tremendous problem with 
language. And now belweeii telev ision and com]")nlers 
they're all speaking belter Knglish and writing better. I 
think a lot of it has to ck), as Kay and Jason mentioned, 
with the actual ii.se of the comcmlers in the .schools. And 
that's ju.si kind of a realil\- check — I just got back from 
there. 

WEAVER: Is the issue of access a icderid i.ssue? W e talk 
a[")()Ut these, j-ieof'ile plugging into one of these viilual 
communities. Where's that (jueslion going to be resolved? 

BROWN: "You're saying giving peoj')le in renjole aieas the 
ability to access the telecommimieation number... 

WEAVER: No, to afford access, and whether that's a 
federal question or... 

GUSHING: It depends on whether it s an intrastate or an 
interstate connection. If it's an intrastate connection, 
within-a-state connection, then ultimately it lalls under the 
purview of the APTC, and there it s a ((uestion of answering 
this (lue.slion: This is the pot of money it cost to build the 
local and the long-distance network. Mow much of this pot 
of money and the resulting charges should go against the 
k)ng lines of long di.siance versus the local? 

McKAY: ^'ou're jx)inting out the fad that obviou.sly when 



this person called yoLi, there's some comj")etilive factors 
here. H\'er\body s tiying to compete and live in this 
market, and you're prox iding a serx ice and you need a 
rea.sonable rate of return to allow you to continue. It there 
an inherent tension between what we keep hearing about 
— we need affordable access, and the providers of .sen'ice 
w ho say for competitive rea.sons or fUheiAvise we need a 
rea.sonable rate of return — is there a logjam there that's 
contributing to thi.s? And along those lines, a couple of you 
ha\e mentioned, lason has mentioned, that maybe what we 
need I or on-line .seiA'ice is a slate subsidy, or a federal 
subsidy, or vxbatevcr it might be. fs a .sub.sidy the an.swer 
to thi.s? ]s it the only ansvA er? 

GUSHING: It s not the only an.swer. I'm sure there are at 
lea.st one or two people in this room, although they may he 
wrong, w ho would probably [')roj')o.se to you that the 
answer is that the .state .should build its ow n network, and 
run and operate its own neivxork. And our argument 
■V)bvi(Hisly"w'OLild be that that could never be cheaper, 
although the costs vxould certainly be different. 

OHLER: 1 ju.st want to go so far as to .sav that eveiv 
distance education effon 1 know of that has failed, has not 
failed becau.se of pedagogical rea.sons, Ood knows there 
are plenty of failed di.siance ed projects out there in which 
people ju.st didn't know v\ hal they were doing. But those 
in w hich people did know what they were doing have 
failetl because of transmission costs, every lime, 

McKAY: And is the an.swer lo that subsidies, or is there 
another answer? 

\ 

OHLER: f think there's a whole ho.si of answers. I think it's 
re-jM-ioriti/ing, Kej), Hrtnvn and 1 v\ere talking at one jioint 
about putting into that bill a million dollars for an cSOO 
numfx'r to dial up (lirown: it's in there) the I'niversitv of 
Alaska computer network, I really think if you jnil the goal 
on the table — access — and you bring the right peoi')le to 
the table, it may take a day. it mav" take a weekend, but 
you'll w alk away w ith some sort of solution, 

McKAY: Very (luickly, the la.st comment. 

ED LEVINE: 1 would suggest that the transmis.sion co.sts 
and the connecli\ ity Cdsis will become a small part of the 
jiroblem, Anybod\ who is iiying lo actualK gel somewhere 
where fimctionality is pro\'ided and to learn ,somelhing. to 
do .something, what yc^u \'ind out is that if you need to get 
access to a databa.se. or an application or .something, v\ hat 
yoLi find is that ifiese co.sts are much greater for the average 
user than the single co.st of connectivity. 
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I ivally lia\ c whai I llunk is i he best jol) in llu* world — I 
work at the Rasmuson IJbraiy al i\K' Tniwrsiiy of Alaska 
1-airbanks — Ix'causc my lillc is -projccl mana.ucf and 
hasiuilly iliis means tluu Km kind ol the In-liousc consuluini 
on lechnolo.uy. So every lime new toys come in. I'm the 
guy dial i^'ls lo play with diem, and I'm invoked wiili all 
I he new projeels i lie re. We're maklni; a real coneerted effort 
al Rasmuson Libraiy lo ope-n up acc ess (o iliings, and pan 
(^f whal I'm goinv; lo show on loday. Projeel Jukebox, is 
one of die \\a\'s we're doin.^ lliai. 

> ou"re really .uoini^ lo see iwo Lliings dial are happenini; 
siniulianeously. and I lliink ii's felK)ed in niosi of (he ihiui^s 
r\e read*, and one is we're mov ing inio mulli-niedia — 
tli'.Te eeilainl\- is a big push on lor thai — and thai means 
wi re gelling away I'rom just the text which is kind ot an 
arcuaie and foreign language. A lol of the programmers I 
work with. 1 sa\\ 'Yuu guys are working on dead 
languages." They have lo learn all those arcane coiiimand.s, 

understand, ikil we're moving into audio and v ideo and the 
full sjx'eirum of things. I siaried out in broadcasting; 1 got 
out of that because I thought it was too narrow a thing, and 
I got into comj^uiers and networks and 1 discover now thai 
all of my broadcast and \ ideo and audio backgnuiiul i.s 
coming back into j^lay again, because we're really getting 
into that. 'Ihe second thing is. with this multi-media playing, 
we re networking and making access av ailable to all these 
things. 

W e have a number of special collections <it Rasmuson. 
One t)f the collections we have that's a sj^ec ial collection is 
an oral histon- cf)llection — about ().()()() hours of tape right 
flow, and it's growing as we continue to collect audiotapes. 
It also includes some \ ideotai)es — that's one of the 
speciali/eel collections we have. 

W e lia\ e a problem with that, as we have a problem with 
all of our sjH'cialized collections. The problem is two-fold: 
one is preservation; the second is access to that material. A 
lot of the recordings w e hav e are iust on this type of tape, 
and an\' of you who lia\e worked in this know that if these 
things just sit on the shelf, and you don't do an\ thing to 
them. tlie\ 're going to degrade. Thex 're going to lose the 
(iualit\- from that magnetic recording. Most of the stult we 
do now that's new is on cassette. W e haven't cjuite made it 
to the digital-audiotape . but we're mo\ ing in that directic 
Hut e\ en those — if this stuff just .sits on the shelf it's going 
to lia\e problems. And with 6.(HH) hours, it becomes \eiy 
labor intensive for us to go back and rotate the tajx's and 
run them through a machine on any kind of a a-gular basis. 
Not mention the storage that this staits to take up. And 
we face this piobleiii of storage, of paper documents — we 
haw an extensive {photograph collection, several hundred 
thousand photograjMis in our archives — how do we store 
Uiat stuff, iiow clo we make access to it? 

The access problem exists right now. .\s you walk into 
Our archives, it looks \ ery nice, \er\- IraditionaK c^veryone 
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speaks in hushed tones and you sii down and you look 
ihrougli this index — we Rnally put tlie index on a 
computer — but it's liard lo really understand what it's 
saying. And you search through and you might find a 
recording you want, and maybe if you're lucky a small 
abstract that tells what's on that recording. Our oral history 
collection covers every area of Alaska history, the past and 
the current. W'e have all the major politicians in the state, 
and the minor politicians in the state, and the average 
person in the street, in the cities and in the villages, the 
N'ati\ e leaders. Any area \'ou want to go into, \\'e have 
coverage of that on oral tapes — some of them have been 
recorded by us; that's what w e re doing now — but many 
of rhem are ivcordings that have been made elsewhere, that 
have been made on radio stations, 
that are c*o\'erage of something, 
some event — we collect those 
tapes and archive ihem. So there's 
a lot of interesting and impoHant 

information iliere — cultural 

political, economic, social, you 
name ii. 

But anyway, the person C{)nies 
in, they may find the tape they 
want, they think, ihey find several 
tapes they want, and so they give 
a little slip of paper to a staff 
person, and that staff person goes 
back and finds the tape. And of 
course we can't let people listen to 
the original recording. Suppose 
they hit the wrong button on the 
tape recorder: they'd erase it. So 
we ha\ e to make a co['>y of that, 
and you can't make duplicate 
copies and just keep them on 
hand — there's 6,000 hours of 
recording. That would more than 

double our storage space, and just the time to do that is too 
expeasive. So the staff member goes and finds the tape and 
goes and makes a copy, and if there's not loo much else 
going on. you may get the copy the same day: you may not 
get it for several days. If that person were on vacation, or 
sick, or the right staff member's not there, you may have to 
wail longer, 

^*ou finally get the recording in your lumds — it's a 
dubbed version — and those of you again that deal with 
the anak)g fonnat know that ever\' time you make a copy, 
you lose some quality. And s(^me of these tapes are 
recorded on a little S20 cassette recorder, so by the time 
you make a copy of it, half the time you can barely hear 
what's goitig on there, ^'ou finally get ihc tape in your hand 

— if you're the researcher and trying to look up this stuff 

— and you go to play the tape, and you have to play 
through the whole tape to find this stuff and it may nor 



even be the recording you wanted. So then you go back 
and you repeat the whole process. 

So we thought that — there are several things — one is it 
deters people from just getting access to this infornuilion. 
People will begin to not even use it. There's a lot of history 
of past and present here that's just being lost. Secondly, 
just from a preser\ ation standpoint, how do we [')reseive 
this stuff? Well, we started talking about that — we had a 
real specific need — and were looking at ways to presen'e 
that, it seemed to us that putting it into some kind of 
electronic, not analog but digital formal, and making it 
accessible with a computer front-end — it starts to work. 

*i wo years ago when I came to this conference, Bill 
Aliearn was here from IBM, and he was interested in the 
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project, and we were carrxin^ on discussions with IBM and 
with other folks, Apple Computer anuMig them, and Apple 
Computer hit first and through Apple (*omputer and a 
program they have called "Apple Lihrarx* of Tomorrow," 
they provided us with all of the hardware to set up this 
project. 

Basically what we are doing is we are digitizing our oral 
histoiy collection, and we are putting it into a digital format. 
Along with that, we're including a database so you can 
search through and find the tape you want and then play it 
hack immediately. 

Apple's interested in it. as IBM was. because it's a multi- 
media platform. And Apple really is giving us some 
proprietarx- software that deals with compression of the 
digitized sound, because digitizing anything like video- 
audio takes an enormous amount of storage space. So 
we're getting some .software from them that'll probably be 
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on iIr' in;iikct|^l;itv in ;i year or two. Aiul ihcy 
rcalh I lliink just saw iis as .i .hockI prat liral 
applic ation of this sol'twarc tlu'vYe (.Icsc'lopint". 
\\V clij^iti/c the audiotapes; right now we sioiv 
theiit on what's ealk'cl the niai^neio-oi^tic.il- 
crasahle <.lisk — it's hasie.iily an optieal disk yon 
(.an lecord to. and \ou ean erase it and just use 
it like any other storaj^L* niedia in that eonii^iiter. 

( )ur final t^oal w ill be to put this rit^hi now 
onto a CD-Ront. and then to j^ul work suuions 
around w herewr peoj^le may he interesiL^I in 
aeeessing this inlonnatic ui. We're usin,^ ri.t^iu 
now a .Maeinlosh Mi as our baseline work 
station, h \ ou already had one ol iliosc- you 
(.'ould just aecjuire the CI) and a pla\<.'r. and 
plu.u it in. We re not niarri(.'d to tlK- CI) 
teehnolo.uy n<.wssarily. ()ur iL'eiini^ is onee wc.- 
dii;iti/e it. w hatewr iIk' memory platronu 
Iveonies in ^ or H> or years, or SO vein s, 
onee it s dii^ilal we ca nmtne lo that nlaiiorni. 
Onee it's diiiftal. we ean make however nian\ 
eopk's WL- want w ithout any loss of (piality in ihe oriiiinal. 
Those (>f you w ho aw \uW'vv^K\\. 1 won t i^o into tlK- 
leehnieal details n(»w". but if you're int^'resteti. I ean t^'ll \ (>u 
sonte of leehni^ally what we're doing, antl Itow we ix' 
sampling the audio and all ol those kinds of things. 

An^.1 that's a-ally w here we're spending a fair amount of 
work right now. What I'm going to sIujw you loda\ is a 
\<.'rv earh" |^rotol\pe ot what wx' ha\e and what we're' 
working on. \\ hat we will then ix' able to do is tlu- acee'ss 
will go direetly (o the indi\idu;il who needs to aeeess ihat 
infoniiation. They don't ha\e' to go through an 
intenuediary: they c an dire'etl\ get to llu' h\pv anel lind 
what's oji the tape an<.l listen to it. and e\ en pull a 
reeoreling oiV. We ean make spe'eiali/e'd eolleclions. 

One of the things we're working on is a j^rojeet with the' 
National Park Serv ic e — they want to put these' aroimel in 
the parks, for instance in Alaska — that ba\e' informalion 
on the p. irks that will eose'r the' ninge of things, it you're 
elimbing a nu)untain. you can look at the speeifie moimtain. 
anel se-e if the\ 've elone it before, what routes they'\ e taken. 
If \c)u're' just a casual tourisi anel want to know a little' bit 
about where the name' De-nali eonie's from, you ean look 
that 111) — you ean he'ar an oral recording. We'xc also 
addeel to this a \ isual eompone'Ul. bee'ause' we thought, 
well, while jx-ople are hsiening to this they wani to look at 
something. the\ want to get sonu'lhing out of that, and 
\\e'\e aelde-el photographs whe'ie it's ai"ipropriaie'. when we' 
ha\e those available', of the individuals who are talking, or 
of the event thai w as reeorde'd. so w e really haw a multi- 
media thing he're'. 

lAeaitualh" w e hope to mow lo a platform w here we ean 
ineiuele \ ieleo in this as well. One of the reasons we wanie'd 
to digitize this and keep as high a (jualiiy as possible is thai 
there's a \ei*\" ellstin\t difference' beiw e-en looking at a lyjx'd 
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transe rij^t of the- oral re'coreling. and hearing a re\*oreling in 
the ein ironment il was maele. So you ean he-ar what was 
going on there. .N lot ot the' reeordings. for in si a nee. we're- 
made with folks out in iheir eabins. in the \ illages, and in 
the baekground \ou cm he'ar the' other sounds ol kkN 
}^la\ ing, with elishes elinking in the sink. 'I hat gi\"es you a 
-sense of plaee and a sen.se of historx' tiuit \ou woulel lose- 
otherw ise. 

Le't me show \'ou what we''\e' got here. This is a \er\ 
limited thing — I can't se'areh through a lot of re-eords (>n 
this because' this is kind of our irawlling road show — - but 
I'll show' \ou kinel of w hat w e ha\ e'. This is all Ix'ing elone 
b\- basieally Mill Sehneider. w ho's dirce'lor of our oral 
arehi\e's. and Dan (iiahe'k, our j^rogramme'r. .Xnel I kinel ol 
elip m\- hand in anel kinel of i^Ia\- arounel with the inlerface 
anel other things from lime to time, anel then am the conlaei 
w ith .\p|ile' (^.omputer. The' proiecl has gone in bits anel 
|>ieees. Onee I go through it. I'll tell you some of the 
implieaiions that we're running into with funding something 
like this. 

So he're' we' ha\e a se-areher. and you s;ty. we'll. \ou want 
lo find some things and right now. it says ' Nothing's 
loimd. " up here beeause I ha\e'n't put anything in. but let's 
sa\- I want to hnel something... I)(n\n here at the bottom it 
sa\'s "1 1 numbe'r" — that's just cnir inte'rnal numbe'r — il you 
hai^pen to haw a li.sl of those', you eould search right 
through to ihe re'eording. But if you don't haw thai \ou 
eon)e o\'er here and \ou sa\ . "I'inel." anel it .sa\ s. "What do 
\()u want to look for?'* I hapi'.en to know that one of the 
ihre'e re'corelings I ha\e in he-re today is from a guy named 
Howard Luke, so I'll just put in •Luke" and it says, 'Do \ou 
want to look for the iranseripi?" W hat we're also iUnni\ with 
this is We lake the reeording anel we' p\\[ in a lull t\pe'el 
- iranseripi. so you ean follow that along. Ikvause the (juality 
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Okay, this is an intarview ynl^i 
Howfird Luke ot his comp, across 
the river, across the Tenano 
here. On January 26, )982 and 
rm BHl Schneider, Almo Best is 
here, and Harold Woods will be 
here in o little bll We re going 
to talk a little bit about 
Fairbanks history. And some of 
the things that you rememDer, 
Howard over the years. You say 
that you weren't born here? No, 
I wasn't I was bom infN enana] 
And th en we mo ve d up, I ihmk 



ill 
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»n inUrvwv vith Howard iMkt *t hxs c^rnp on Kht 
T«Dan4 River. H< descrfrej F*»rbAnJis Hisio'-y 
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A search for the word "Nenana" locates it in the Howard Luke 
iiUer\'iew transcripts _ 



of many ol llu- iwonlin'^s is fairly low — wiih a iranscripi 
you can st'<.' word lor \voi\l whal ilu* j^eTson was saNii\u or 
lalkin,u ahoiit ami. if* 1 tan fiiul my j^joinicr. I ll jusl say. 
"Look in tlu' ahstracl/' antl li s a onc-hil. 

Now in ihc final wrsion oi ihis. oI\(>Lir.se". llicrt' ll all 
sorts of nunilvrs cbwn here, and you pick ilx' one \\n\ 
wanted. Mill we'll .say wv want lo pick llial (>ne — Dean 
(lottehrer relerretl to the {"jrohlenis we ha\e w ith eoi^\ ri,ulu. 
One of the problems we have is w e had siun iiie 
ai^reements with the folks thai we ^^ol tlu'se audio 
reeor(.lin,i;s honi. and we have s[V(.iiie release ai^reemenis. 
and here it is. an<.l wi.- put it in iheiX'. .Xntl we"\e tlone 
exervthiui; we ean to insure that the person will rea<.l thai. 
■\nd so tlK'ie s the release a^^re'ement that's here, and of 
course a person ean juM bypass all of that, and jirsi eliek on 
that ' Read the release a.^iwinent" without rea<.lin,^ it. but 
what ean wx- <.lt>? 

Okay, this now shows that this is ihe number it is. Here's 
a brief ck'seription: "An Inier\i(.'W with llowaixl l.uk<.' at llis 
Clamp on the Tanana Ri\er.'" .\nd it describes I'airbanks 
hisiory, that's some internal siull that w\'*re usini;. Over 
here it places a|')proxiinal<.'lv in the siate wluaX' this 
recording is cominL^ tVom. And what we hope to aeld later 
on heri.' is a .i^eoi^raphic lotator. so if \ou s;iv. *'Ca*e. i ni 



interested in linLlinn out things about Soiiilie; 



vou <. ( 



)ukl 



click on the Southeast and see w hat kinds oj recoixlin.us are 
there, and then combine that with some'lhini; <.'lse like 
"transportation in Soiiiheasi " for instance. So we ha\e all of 
that dow n there. 

Here's the release a,^reemeni ai^ain. w hich you t an s<,x' — 
this is all in llyjierCard by the way. so I iiisi print this card 
— we will have a transcript which you can piw up tii<.'re. 
and there's the transcript of the recordin.u. .\nd over here it 
savs. -[.isten to the audio." and rhar's if we aciuallv w ant to 



hear it. and we can adjuM ihe volume. And we 
have I'ihoiot'raphs associated with it, and we 
can select the ima.ues. ! Ier<.''s one that's a ma|j 
and it says. "Here's where we took it from.' and 
we can j^o back an(J j^ick this (aher ima.ut* an^l 
we click on that and it shows you llovvar<.l 
kuke himself" — he's vvorkint^ on a boat. Now 
one of the int crest in,^ ihint^s — one of the 
problems w e're vv r<.'stlin,^ w ith in terms of 
copv ii,i'ht — this is J wry ['>oor (|ualitv 
f)hoto<iraph; one u\ the reasons we're doini; 
thai is a.uain we bav\' a copyri^^ht problem with 
all of our i^.hotoLiraphs. \\\' ve sjx'cilically 
scannetlin our j^jhotoi^raph at What we call 
■■reference-(|ualitv |>hoti i,^ra|>h ": later on. as we 
(.lo this, we'll iiave a r<.-f<.'rence number ckivvn 
here so you can i^vi to the a<.tual j'jhoto^'raph. 
Because one of tbe (.oncern.s we have is II 
we've scanned that m as :\ \ ery bii^h cjualitv 
imai^e souK-one could take this and hook il up . 
to one ol'th(.' j-jrinters. Thev could print out that 
photoi^raph antl us<.' it in wavs that we don't have a release 
thai il can be u.sed. It becomes a real problem. \\ hat we 
l^an to do to archive this stuff is scan all this siuff in at a 
VL'ry hif^h resolution, so at some point when copyright law 
chaULjes and some of thes<.' issLies Ix'come <. larified. we can 
d(.'al with that higlua" (jualitv image. Hut for the work 
stati<fn right now we hav\- a mu<. h low er (jualitv image. 

.\nd that was Howard l.uke. W'e could search locally in 
the iranscrijM. I saw that "Xenana" is in there, so I could say 
"Xenana. " and it comes right to ■ Xenana" and highlights it. 
One of the things we're gelling from .XpjTk' (^omjTuUT is 
controls — over here vv|hm\' il says. •Listen to the au<.lio." 
we'll not only be able to lisu-n to il but we'll be abk- to last 
forward, so for instance, you couki find this rt'lereiu'e to 
■Xenana" and go right to that point in the tape. 'I hat's oiu- 
of the things — w e're working with what's called the 
■■advanc<."d le<. hnology grouf)" at Aj^j-jle ('omj'Juter. and 
they're working on iIk' software for lls. which is a haiulv 
group of folks lo have vvoiking on your software. So you 
can jurnj^ right to the place that \^ou want to in the lap..'. 
1-or instance, if you had recordings of lay I lainmoiuL and 
you want to say. '■What dlLl kiy Hammond have lo say 
about the IVnnanent I'und?" you could pull those pieces 
out. It makes all sorts of inieresiing things for peojile in 
ra<.lio working on docuni<.'nlaries to do research — to find 
things. The other way we do it. if you really want lo be 
more traditional in your searching, you can go to vvhai we 
call the "master index." and you <.an search lua'c. 

W e borrow e<.l almost even thing we have Ucw. and we've 
got money from different sources, by the way. one of tin.- 
clumks of monev vv<.' goi to coniinue this proje<.l was from 
lh<.' Cienier for Information Technology to help lis develop 
all of this, and we really apf^reciate that, and it's helped us 
to continue goin^ w ith this. 



'Ilie (~luigatli tionferente 
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Vnii can sctiah l*nr()U<ih this — • iliis was 
dcwlopcLl hy a naiiK*<.l Mark /.iniiucniian. and 
lu' works lor ilic c:iA; hc\ llicir Russian roinpulrr 
cNjXMl. 'a\k\ he's ilu' only one ihcy \\a\l\ so Ir- tells 
inc. Bui on ihc skk* Ik- ercalrs software likt.' lliis. 
w hich is a searcher — m) I can seart^h for 
.soinelhin^. And il say.s. ' W liai lIo voii wani to jump 
lo?" And \ ha|")pen lo know we ha\'<.* a r(.-cor(.lin^ in 
here in' \'uka Slcj-w )\ icli — those of \ ( )ii who are 
lainiliar w ith Ala.skan histcMV will recf)^ni/e that 
name — ;nui here ii .say.s. A uka Stepovieh. ' aiKl it 
jumps lo the recordin,us. and there- it liii»hlights it. 
and luckily tor nie that haj^pt^^ns to he the r(.*cortlin.u 
we ha\e in there UKias: and 1 uo o\l'i' luav ami I 
hiiAhliglU thai. This is the wa\ to seaixh throu.uh 
thin.us in a more literar>' iiatlitional lihran- lormai. 
And I hi^i^li!i.\;ht die numlx'r there, ant.! 1 sa\'. "jump 
to tlK' audio card lor iik-. ' and then that comes up 
ai^ain. and it's i*oing to tell us to read that, and I've 
read thaU and liere s \Vika Step(n-ich. aiui ;V<;ain yon 
ha\e an aiKlio recordin.u whieh you can listL-n to — 
this one' hapjx'ned to be re-corde'd in l-airbanks as well — 
aiul tliat will ct)nu» up in a moment. 

While you're lookini; al that, we haw again an imai»e. 
now these are scrolleel down — sopk- thii\us wl' have' a 
,Uival nuniher ol iina,ues on: some tliini»s we' have' onh ()ne 
image. Here's the inte'rx ie'w w ith \ uka Stcj-joeicli. .Xnd 
again, nou can go through anel highlight anel say. "Who. was 
that'''' The're''s \ uka riglit there, anel there's .\hs. Dan 
Isahelle' l\gan — w ho's this down here'? Margare't F.gan. 
And you ean go through and highlight all of the peoj^le'... 
'riiere's one here* — I*at l-.gan. We' elon t know who that 
|x-rson was. Later when we* know what this is we' ean 
highlight this and we- can elick on that and find e)Ut exactly 
where the' ree'oreling was inaek'. w hose cabin this was. So 
w e ean jump arounel here' anel se'C all of those things, Anel 
if you wante'd to. we eould print the carel. I nx'an. you 
coulel go anel geM the aitual phe)lograph. .\ixl \(ni go baek 
here' to se'c the transcript, atul you eotilel lt)llow through the 
tran.sciipt Ixvause you can't hear it ve'ry well. Anel I ean 
just f()llt)\v the bouncing finger, and you eould follow the 
recoreling there. 

. want to show you one other interface we have, atxl 
that's for the Parks. The' National Hark Ser\'ice' is \er\- 
inteivsled in this. \\ e''ve done an interfaee for the'in that's a 
custom interfaee. anel we^'re doing a se-rie's ol" retorelings 
with llu-m right n(^w. So w e've' done* this for the ^'ukon 
Chadie National Prese'rve'. Right now you'll be able to look 
al phie'e's, subjects, and keyword se-arch — if you're' still into 
ke'yworel .searching — or w e can look at jK^oj^le. Right now 
we just hax'e* the' people interface-, atid there'd be a number 
of pe'ople. Right now we' just ba\ e Don (^.hase. and we 
have two ivcoreiings by him, and I'll jtist elick on this one. 
anel up e^omes the ree'oreling on Don ("!hase. .And there we 
e'an search through these \'ariou.s topics that Don Chase 




Highlighting one of the people provides the iiifonnat^^^^^ this is 
Vuka R. Stepovich. This is a reference-quality photo. 

— talks about. These will be .set at infonnalion ee'nlers in the 
National Park Se'rvice' parks. What we- elo here, instead of a 
hill tran.se'rij^t. is ju.M an outline of the' points he- talks about. 
We' haw a photograph of him; we- elon't haxe- the aueliotape 
in he'ie- for this. You ean sev he're* how well h;'.ve' the' 
eontrols for fast fo rw a rel anel re*winel, anel you can jump 
right to where you w ant to go. 

One of the' problems we' hixl we-fe facing with this, anel 
it's a large-r probk'tii toelay w ithin the' library worlel, is that 
the' National l^trk Se-rviee is paying for this. So we're 
paying a lot of atte'ntion to that right now Ix'eause' they're 
the ones paying us. We''re' doing ix'w recordings lor them. 
The reeorelings we' re' going to digitize and put onto them 
do not ineiude' our 6. ()()() hours ol oral history taj)e's. W e 
got another small eluink ol nioney from the haidxmks 
Native Asscu iation — we''re' going to e'once'ntrale on .some' 
tajX's that they're inte'ie-sted in. but what happe-iis i.s those' 
(i.OOO hours of ree'orelings — \"uka Stepovich and liowartl 
Luke — are getting left in the dust. I'ntil w e find the hinds 
to pay for that, and we may not find those htnds. pe'ople 
are' going to C(Mne* and the'y're' going to use' this, and the'y're- 
going to look this Uj-J. but the'y're not going to be inte-re^ste'd 
in fineiing \'uka Ste-po\ich or Howard I.uke'. Ixrause* that 
.stuffs in an old format, anel it's harel to use. Anel that 
be'eomes a re'al critie'al issue: Who's making the' de'cisions as 
we move in to new (onnats anel new and e-asier ways, in 
my opinion, to acce'.ss information? Who makes the 
decisions on what things we put in that ix'w format, aiul 
what things we' leave' behind? 

for instane'e'. one of the- tilings I elo is jnit (!D-Rom 
database's onto local area iX'tworks so that (X'oplc ean 
aceess those. In faet. we- now have' elial-Uj^ actess. so 
anvw he'te' in the slate', j^olcntially. \ou eould dial into this 
network l'v<' j-jut toge'ther in I-airbanks and get aeress to 12 
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diilcivni d.iKilxiscs a broad rani^c dI lopjrs wiih 

aboul in million rilalioiis in ivsL-arch. The problem is. were 
findh\u thai .is suitlonis jnd laeully jiul rese ire hers are 
eoiuinti in lo use ihal. ihal is nol eoniprehen ;\e fo\era,ue. 
bill il's easy lo use. ( (iinparaiixely. li s eeriainly muk Ii 
easier lo use iluin .uoin,u ibiou.i^h lar.ue books w lih small line 
prim. And \\e\e acUialK' bad sludenls conie in lo use 
sonielhing, and we'w said, "'i his onl\ has eo\er.iiAe on ihe 
OlVKoin lor I he LiM \ ear of inlonnaiion.' I'or insianee. v/e 
ha\e one ealled 'sialislieal nuisieiiile. ' bul il ycui wani lo 
i^el e(nera,ue lor ihe hisi |{) years, il's o\er here, and ihal 
may be more help for your researeh. and ihe\ say. 'Oh. ii s 
prim. l-orj4el ii; Tm noi e\en gi»ii\u lo look at il." 'rhe\ re 
;uoin,u lo look jusl al ihe slud" ihai's ihere. ihai's in ihe iiicv 
prell\ formal on ihe eompuior. And how do we deal wiih 
ihal'f' Some of ihose ihin.us are .uoin.u lo droj> away. 

There's a series of researeh maierials cilk'd 'The Arelie 
liibliography" — 1=^ \-olumes. prim — eoinpreliensi\ e 
soelak eeonomie. seieniilie researeh on ihe Areiie. The\- 
sio[>ped.|.Miniing it about IS years ago — I'm nol sure of 
ihe exael tiale — and ihey \e gone lo ;in online wrsion. 
l\'0[^le use iIr- online xcrsion. \\ e \e iried se\ eral limes lo 
gel t'lmding lo digiii/e ihe prim \ersion and make ihal also 
ek't lronieally areessible. \\ e'\e gone lo people like ihe 
Nalional Seienee I'oundalion and ihey say. "W e're nol 
inieresKxI in ihai: leiV deal wiih ihis eurreni sUill. " 
I'Avnlually ihal IS xoUimes of informalion on ihe .\relit is 
going lo gel used less and U'ns. And so ihe kinds of ihings 
we're doing here — I re.ilK- belie\e in ihis kind of siulT — 
and we're mov ing ahead wiih ibis, and I real|\- see lhat 
we're going lo gel lo a poinl... we're going lo have ihis 
available lirsi on our et)mpulers. 

We re probabh six monlhs away from having ihe 
Nalional Parks Service suil'I'done: anolher vear or so I'n nu 
aelualK hav ing a produei thal's availabk- in our libran-. Hui 
onee we do ihal In Kasnuison. and iben pu! il on ihe knal 
area nelvvork ihal we've goi. and I hen our ne ihing — 
we've alreaily Invn exj^erimenling v\ iih jxissing ihis 
ihrough ihe universiiy eoinjHiler nelvvork so ihal vou doiVi 
have lo have a Macintosh computer, il eould be an IHM (»r 
other llavor '^I tomj^uter — you ean aeeess this information 
on the network. The problem is. when the monev eomes 
in. are we going to have access to all of the tapes that are 
there or are we going to Iuivl- a sc'leet few. and who's 
making those decisions on the select few;-' So from mv 
l^oint of v iew, it's not the technology — this is the fun part, 
and \ou |>lay armmd with this, and talk about the user 
inlet face. And that's v\hal we're dt)ing now. Were moving 
ahead w iih lhat and that's going to hapfX'n one way or the 
other. Hut the real problero comes in with v\hos going to 
have aciess to it. what materials are we going to make 
accessible to people. Thai s a real ((ui( k oxen iew of our 
Project lukehoN. I ll be Itappv to answer any nuesiions 
anybody's got. 



lARRY WIGET: W hat is the estimated cost for digili/Ing 
(),()(}() hours woiih of tape? 

SMITH: h)r (),()()() h< )uis worth c )l tape v\e re going to Ix' 
probably soipewhere around SjSO.OOO to iSiSO.ooo. A lot of 
Uils stuff is just manual things. W'e have to do transcrljUs for 
ever\ihlng. the full iranstiipl. lis one-to-one right now that 
we put the tapes on. biii with the compression we ean save 
a lot more of that, by the way. this digital storage of 
archival materials is siill a controversy. The national archival 
organizations tlo nol accepi digital storage right now as a 
standard We're going to pi'esent this al a c(»nference in 
aboul two weeks — there's a nalional conference of oral 
historians and archivists, and it v. ill probably create (|uiie a 
controversy because this is nol accepted as an appropriate 
mea ns ( )f preseiTat i( )n . 

HOWARD WEAVER: How would those expenses be 
affected if you weren't retrofitting, essentially. That is if you 
■ v\'e re T< r ~st a il d ( > i ng i r n ( )\v : " w c n i I d t h . 1 1 ' re t I u ce ' l har 
appreciably? 

SMITH: A lot of the costs would lie reduced. I mean, right 
now. we've been working on this for over a vear — and I 
only lia\x' received three recordings, and they're not even 
full recordings — Ixrause we've been doing a lot of 
development work and we continue to do that. So the 
costs will go down some, liui it'd still be the basic tosts of 
getting the transeri|-)t an{| paying the staff to sit there and 
jutt !he recordings in, and {|ualit\- control. Hut those should 
go dov\ n. One of the things v\e*ve been doing is 
developing here a kind ol a collage industrv that I think 
somebody in the' private sector should be interested m 
because the Nalional Parks Servi(-e has given us two c hunks 
of monev to do things for them: the I'airbanks Naiive 
Association is inlerestecl in it. We've had some disc'ussion 
with HP aiioLit ibis; I thnik there are a lot of organizations 
where yon can do this kind ol a thitig. And what we re 
really moving to — we started out with specific" |")roblems 
with oral histoi-\- tapes, audio recordings — but were really 
migniting to a |>oinl v\here ihis Is a multi-media product for 
preservation of records which would inc lude photograj^hic 
records, film, videotapes, print. It would include the whole 
spectrum n\ rec( )rds. 

LEN FRAZIER: Have you worked out a method for 
enhancing the recordings;-' Is it possible, fcu' example, to 
remove bac kground noise's? 

SMITH: Well, we can. >Vs. We've been working, and the 
guys at .Apple have given us some soft ware, and another 
company... it s manelous v\ hen yt)u work with someone 
like .Apj^le. because they talked lo a smaller company in 
Silicon \*alle\, and this oiIkt company says. "()U, thcy i'e 
working with Acjple; here, have some soiware: here, have 
some supix)rl."' We got a nice product from a place called 
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1 K'sign. unci \\r can aciuiilly ,40 in. and can lillci oul 
cx'ilain tVo( jucncics. I>ackt».r( Hind noises al a ccnain 
livcjiicncN', and \\c can jiiM lillcr lluil oul. cut il all oiil, uil 
oul llu' high.s and llic lows. 'I'hc cjUcMion il ,uci.s inu? 
ihouv^h lor us iVoin an archival siandpoini is do \\c wani lo 
chant;c iho orii^inal ic*cordii\u. do \\c wanl lo ( lian.uc llic 
way liuil lhal was done? fflhis was recorded in ;i noisy 
audiloriuni. do \\c wani lo filler oul lhal laci or do wc wanl 
lo leave lhal in there? W e can ccMlainly do lhal. lUil w hal 
we're deaiinj» w ith righl now is w e're .u<>iii.U l^) make an 
archival cop\ of ihe lapes ihal s the hi^i^hcsi (jiialily wc 
.noal.and were .uoini* lo si ore lhal j^robablv uol oplically. 
hul j')rol)ably on one of ihe new dit^ilal lajx* Ixickups. 

Those of you who do • oniiMiler siufl — Smni lape and 
digiial-audiolai-)!.' , you c'an siore t;i.uahyle.s oj' inioniialion 
on lhal suiff. W e ll probably do lhai and reduce our 
shelves and shelves of lapes clown lo one shelf vvUli all of 
our 6,(i(H) hours of recorditv^s. And lhal will record 
cverylhin.n — .jirof^lenis in ijie i'eco.rdini*. all jlie npi'^c' and _ 
:everylhing. We'll then use wilh the c ()inpressi()n lh;U we re 
usini» from Aj^ple c^.onipuler — ihe sluff lhe\ re i^iving us is 
virluallv lossless i mnpiessic )n; il means you doni lose any 
of ihe (|ualilv . .lUil we'll probablv lake lhal, proiiably t ul 
oni some ol' llie oiher inl'oriualion for whal we would call 
our referenc-e-c|ualilv recording, change il lo soiuelhing lhal 
would be a high-lidelily recording, lo ^onielhing lhal luigln 
Ix' low -([iraliiy \oiv.c'-gracle recording. No ihe're we may 
tk'al wilh changine, the original reccnillng a lilile bil 

Hul again il becomes a pn>lilem. .\s vou menlionecl. 
iheres the capahililv lo li\ i>bologra|>hs, .uicl v\e have a loi 
of old arc hival photographs j had a guy from Kodak come 
see iiK- the oilier clav who was showing me iheir new 
elec tronic- imagiitg. He'd Like an archiv al pholograph. il hatl 
scratches through il. and v\as dated ISWS, They digili/ecl il 
and ihey c leaned lhal all up. il looks like il was a 
photograph that v\as lakcn vesierclay excepl lorihc clolhing 
that people were wearing. We may wanl lo Marl doing 
lhal. What then do v\e believe is the original? W e gel inio 
some real interesiing elhical (juesiions here wilh ihe 
j')re.servaiion ol male rials. 

MICHFXLE CORDKR: I m curious aboui ihe genesis of ihis 
vvomlerhil project. Apparenlly ihere wasn't actually a heavy 
user demand to use these fragile materials as much as it 
was an administrative decision to make an atteinpt to 
presene for archival pinposes your collection. 

SMFFH: W'e hack 1 don t know what the numbers are 
because I m not directly mvolved with tbeorjl histoiA- 
program day-lo-day, Hill Schneider, ihougli, ihe director of 
the program, felt there was a need — that |')eople were 
lr\-ing to get into the tajx*s and it v\as cumbersome basically 
lor us lo find the recording s(unel^ocly wanted and get it 
into tiieir hands. And then the preservation is a leal issue. 

CORDER: So it was son of the archiv al \xm ot the 
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university raiherthan ihe library |).iri. 

SMITH: Il was the archival pan. W ill is an aiithroi)()logist 
by training, he works in the library, and he has a real keen 
interest In rural Alaska and Nalive Alaskans, lie sensed 
Iroin working with them that Iheie's a w holo culture here, 
an oral iraclition. that wv have presencd on a number ol 
ihese tapes. lies gone out and •^ouglil out and collected 
tapes wilh elders in v illages, and a lol of other people from 
the villages, and he has a vision lhal evciinally tlierell be a 
machine like this in ihe sc hools that the klcK could go to in 
their village and find out what their grandfather or greal- 
grandfather had 10 sav — thai this stuff will be there, and 
that the kid could sit dow n with this and f)pen it up and 
find out the history of his or her v illage, or his or her regi(^n 
of the slate. The whole constitutional convention Is on 
aucliolai)e. We put in a j^roposal last year — that didn't 
make il — to inc lude soute of that so you can sit dow n and 
hear the actual dc-bates lhal went on at the constitulit)nal 
am V e n l i ( > n iTi a l cl e v -e'l ( ) pc-d t he • 'c ( i iT si i i i it i'( m U > r 'T)i\ r st a t e ! ' ' ' 
yoiTcan sit down and studv that. 

OKAN CK)'n'EHRER: I used lo lake smck r.ls lo ih.e library 
everv semesler in mv maga/ine-ariicle writing class, antl 
( )ne ( )1 the pku'es vv e v\ oulcl si( )p was the archives Ix'cause 
il s a veritable golchmne o( niaterial for magazine Ireed.mcc 
v\riters who are looking to write stories about Alaska. And 
vv ith sluff < Ml lape y( )irv e got l< > go ihrough ihe vv hole- 
process that Steve was talking about. And il voii re writing 
an .micle. you then hav e to do vonr ow n iranscrijM lt» try to 
get that material out so you can use it in an anick'. ITs lar 
c:asier to usl' ibe photos although you have j^robkans Irving 
to locale what it is you're looking for and to have a copy 
mack' that you can use. 1 think that ihe demaiul was ihere. 
The problem was getting access to the m.iterials, linding 
whal vou'ie looking for ami being able lo ust' it. 

WEAVER: Whal will haj^pen lo the basic environment 
when vou re tlone with il? Will it be i^roiirietars ? Vou guvs 
w ill own it? ( )r .\|)ple w ill ow n il? 

SiMrrii: We ll ow n (he protluct that we have. We jilan to 
have one basic product. The first kind of thing 1 showed 
vou is our onil history one, and we ll ow n that. W e haven't 
really gotten to the point ol di.scussing, sav with Aiij^le. 
whal we tlo if w e need lo license lhal oul. or if people just 
want to buy ihe engine that we have, and then use il. i 
think this would be a great one for .somebody in the private 
sector lo go to Science and Technology grant in the stale, to 
take this on and develop that and then sell that to 
comjxmies. ( )ther fjlaces like the Park Sen ice — they'll 
ow n the one that we do for them — we'll have ail the 
prognim; they'll iust iiave the end jinnluct. And we'll make 
a versk)n where they could add their own tapes if they 
wanted to. Hut we're doing ail the development work for 
them — so we're eustomi/.ing it by c lient right nov\. 
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ALIDIKNCIv MFMBER: \\ \u{ kiml of k-t-al or v\\\k a\ 
luii'dk's do you lia\X' (o 'f.\v\ <i\r|- hix iiin ni;ilt'i'i;ils like 
thai? Is ii .1 k*n.il piohlnii or [^rinuiiily an :iahi\iiii; oiu-? 

SMITH: li s boll), hilt pilin.ir- .i K\u:il one. Wr'n-xrix 
t'aafiil Willi our .ii\lij\t's tk-paiiiiu'iii. U s .Mlk-d iIk- Ahisk.i 
I^okii Kc'L'ions. WIkti wr .u'(|iiiix' lolkn lions iVoin propk*. 
wr'll i»<'I jiisi ,1 lolk't lion ol <.lo< iiiiUMils < )|- ;i colk'i lion ol 
plioioi^i';iplis or J colk'riion ol" n'roidii\us .spc'lllnL" out — 
.iiid h.isitally wluil lli.il iX'kMsr .luix^'iiU'iu y<ni saw llu'ir 
w.is — w li.ii iIk' lii'liis ol iist' lor ill. il is And llu'ii wx- 
c luirm pc'opk' to roiiK' in ami list* it. SoiiK' tliint^s you 
I'oiikl ijsr for < oiuiiK'n iai \<.'iiliircs. \\\''ll I ia\ v U'k'\ ision 
pr<)<.liKvis toiiK- in aiKl iIk*\ wanl a huiuli ulOnrsiills or 
soiiK' 1 )! < )ur \ idt'olajH' oi lilin lo list- in |')r()dii('ii(>ns and 
soiiu' lliin.us aiXMi'i ickMsahk' loi a t < )UUiK'i\ ial piotku l: 
olhor lliin.us wc tan. TIk-ix- s j ix'siaurani in I-aid)anks talk'd 
iho Piiinp Moiist'lnil llR'y woni into our aixliiws lolk-riion 
mk\ nukk" lopics t)i llic pi loloL^raphs, and llicv paiil a \vc U) 
■ 'ii SI • 1 1 R p I lo I < »i' ■ . i p 1 1 s"; ■ Th a I " s \\ I i y "w i.''\v ivi 1 1 1 y . . S< ) n u • 
propk- :irv \ cv\ a[ipn'lu'iisi\'c'. iIk'\ scart^'d lo ck'alh in 
fail ol ai\ liiws. 

\\ Ik-n you .u'> lo lliis kiinl ol clit^lial (onnal. you uiii 
hook iliis up to a lri,i-ii t|U.diiy r(vor(.lini; niacliiiU'. you lan 
hook this up lo a lii,uh-<|ualiiy prinu*r. aiul W \\v h.w^- \\\c 
lii,uli't|nalil\ iiuai.»rs in llu-rr. and il xw k(.'(.'p \\tc ix\(>rdini;s 
iU a liii»li (.[ualiu . |)copk' can pull lhal out and use ihost.- 
ihini'.s lor w hak'wr ihry want, and iist.- ilu'in )Ul ol conU'Xl. 
riials a ixmI prohk-'U wt.- Iia\t*. \\V"\(.' iiiatk* an inU-lkvUial 
tk-rision at this pojni lK'(.aiisf wf t oiikl niakt- ii so you 
(."ould a^w'ss iIk' tap(.'s anywhcMX' \ou waniul. Aiul \ou (.an 
tlo sonu- of I hat now. Wt.- Iia\r a last lorwartl that 1 
show(.'tl ycju that wt- il Ix' puilini', in lliorr lo look lor a 
spt'c ilit woitl. niatk* an inU'lk'(.uial (.oiuniiiim ni thai 
you lind iIk' iranst ripi lor the iapt.'. \ou sft.' that, yon sf*.- 
llu' ahsti.Kl and iIk'ii you a^xwss iIk- wlioli- tape. So lhal 
yon ;^(.'i il al loast in <.-onU'\l. Ik't aus^ ai;ain. k'l nk- ^i) 
hark to llu' I'xauipk' of lay Ihiiniuond. what Ik' saiti ahoni 
die IVainaiK'nt Fund, vou coiikl jnill thai out ol'thciv. or wc 
ha\x' )rt.lin,us ol' Waller I!l<.kt.'k \ ou rouki pull lhal out ol 
lIuMX' and use.' it niit ol\onlc\l \rr\ t^-asily with this. Thar.s 
a rt.'al t^lani^a'. 

JOHN McKAY: Do you st.-c thai as llu- role oI iIr' 
iiniwM'sity? Sort ol to niouilor wlu'lhrr pt/opk' inii'ht laki' 
uni\tasity materials. rt'rcixMHX' niaUaials. Iihrar\ inaUaials 
and use iheni like lhat? 

SMTIH: \o. wx* tlon'i wanl lo he a poli<."einan lor thai. We 
<.k) iiy to guar<.l taix'lully jX'ople who have us 
nuiterials. ^uard iIr' rights that iIr'X' haxe set up w ith us. Of 
<.()urse. onee it's out of our hands, we r<.'ally ean't ^U) that 
nun h. I'or in^laix^'. on <.'\ery Xerox inaeliin<.' in the library 
we luxe a thing that says. ^'Wm are respon.sihk* to make 
sure you <.k)n ( inlVintie on <.-opyriglu law. Seelion X." hut 
w'e reallv have no eonlrol il" sonx'hodx wants to c'ouk* in 



iIr'IX' and w hok-sak' pla.uian/e In <op\jng pagf all^ i paue 
oui ol" a ho(jk. An instruetor. sa\ . luakini' i o|>ies ol ih.ii in 
[\iss out to a t ia.ss is inlrini'in.u i ( ►p\ right law , I \ n: < >nl\ 
|")hue whert' wx' realh i.lamp down is — tlu w.i\ die 
topyriglit law reads ikjw Is thai it sa\s the prison dMiug tlu- 
tluplication is going to he held liahk' -— so lui msi.uu i il 
wv ha\e an in.strut't or bringing \ itk'Ota|)es to ns. and he 
sa\ s. "I k'le, e< )py tlu'st'. makt' a hundred i » )pi('s < A ilu st h > 
go around. " w t- sa\ . " W lieie s \ niir < < jpyiighi n -lease' liom 
tile |M"oikuer<»l this program. \oo»p\ right u k- i-^r. im 
eopit's. 

AUDn-NCK MEMBER: <P(MHonso| ((uestion maudibk r 
There^doesn l set-ni (o h<^ priv.ite taitt ipi iM d« niig 
emIx'llishnR'nts < A . 

SMITH: \\"t'll. I think there s sonn- pai\atr eijiei [Mist s nut 
there doing a lot ol this, ant! tlu'ie's a lot i v| i ll. »ns snmlai 
t< » this on the iiation.il le\ el. Saiilhs* Mii.ui s I h i n w. uking » m 

rhis: l;ibrary c)r Congress has h.ul s^- ral protc'eisdikr- rhi^ ' 

TIkmc' s a lot ol aAtix ilN. .ind theix" are pri\a(f \eiul'>i-- '»»n 
there lhal w ill tk > s<>nR' of this loi \ < ru W e lia\ en i s<. rn 
anything w ithin the oral histt»r\ sprui u alK . ih<.- <m.iI h'.storx 
gr( )Up in the I niu-tl st.iles ihai's doing this W t- hav <• ( uu- » »l 
the kirgest oral hi.slor\" lolk-etions aroiiiul .it our uni\ersit\ 
riR'ie h.isn i Iven !h.it imu h but I think ilu-u- ^ a huge 
market — that's why .\pple (. oinpi it(.'r g.rw ri^ .i buiu h <»! 
(.■quipment [n di) this iKvaus*.- the\ want us tti lesi oui thi ii 
st>ltwar(.'. i lR'ix's a hoi lonifU'tilion ilk-ie 

HERBERT nORDICK: \re \oii thinking ol g..ing, onlm.- 
Would it be p< )ssibk' h i|" nie to ai i ess this liMin an* >IIk i 
eitv? 

SMITH: rliat s our entual g( )al. i« > go t )nliiu- w ith this. s( > 
that you lould dial into this and \ou coukl listen to the 
rei ( )rdings. Right now wt.' ha\esonR' st.'\t ie limitalions 
w ith the pipelines. In eomjuiter uains. il \oiig(ton.it IJon 
bauti to li.stt.-n to audio you re going to be sitting llieie ail 
night long. Hut diose things I realh think aie sohable 
\\ ith coiUj^K'ssit )n. \\ ill i the w a\s that w r i r ni< a iiig inh • 
liber lor transniissi( m — that s going to be s()|\.ible 

DORDICK: 'I'luMi youAe gi\t.'n up tlu' eop\iight jiroti t lion 
The only iiR'ans ol" eopyright that will w(uk is whrn 
ha\ e some n<Kk' w hieh i an control < )iue \< m gt > < inlin<' 
you don't lui\ that. 

SMITH: That's oiu' ol irasons we went with the iikkIi 
lower resolutit)!! on the phoU)graphs — we i.ill thi ni 
"rereix'iHX'-(|uality*' photographs. .\nd il \on want to gi t a 
high-(|ualily ix'proihued j>hotograph then \ou \e got t<j get 
in toueh with us. and we ll make that lor \ou I think it s 

legal issue.s that aix' going to Ix' the sinks t|ui.stions m 
all ofthis. The teihnologv s ip.o\ ing ahead The 
iR'tworking stull I'm doing with CD limns right nt»w i in 
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dealing Willi llic xcMidors on thai, and sonic of ihcm say. 
"\o. you caii'l do it al ail," sonic say, "Cico, \vc don't care." 
and others say. '**F'liero s a fee \vc charge you for that."' li s 
all ()\ cr the place; it's a very sticky wickcL 

DORIHCK: If I were really iniercslcd. I could lake your 
photograph and enhance it after I vc received it. 

SMITH: It\l still he possible to enhance the thing and gel 
around it. Yes, 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: I guess I still don't understand. 
\\ aiching an SVL Toothall game, the\ tell you you can t 
record it. and it" you record it. you're doing w hat they told 
you not to do in the first place. 

DORDICK: But that's okay. The copyright iwi allows yt)u 
lo make one copy for your ow n use. It s if you make 
copies for all of your friends and charge them lor it. 

.AUDIENCE MEMBER: .Like you .said, stealing's stealing. . 
Instead of reading that, you might lx>th ha\ e them read il 



and bring it out in an audio — ihc agreement- That's part 
of the deal. I don't see the issue. Because w e ha\'e that in 
books. What's to stop somebody from puuing on a Xerox a 
photograph of a book — it's the same thing. 

SMITH: There's no w ay U) stop them. But again, if you 
make multiple copies... There haxe been universities, for 
instance, that have had niajc^r lawsuits against them when 
they make copies wholesale that are used in classes. 
Because then the publishers are not paid for students 
buying those books or buying the j')eriodicals. It's the 
wholesale copying and distributioii. And where we would 
ha\ e problems here is if .somebody without paying for the 
rights took some of the.se audio rec^^rdings and used them 
in a commercial product. If .somec^ne made something 
comparable to the Civil War series on PBS about Alaska, 
and they to(^k all lho.se recordings and made the videotape. 
And they sold the videotape, and then we d .see the tape, 
and .say. 'Gee. we never got a call from die.se folks for 
[")ermission to use all the.se oral histoiy recordings." There's 
where the rub comes in. 
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I ' in g( Vni I ( ) I a I k ' i n i»c n e ra 1' a ho u ( \\- 1 i a l Ci )n i p u I'c i' 
conftTencing is, and then Tm going to gel inlo sonic 
specifics al'Joul the coinpuicr conferencing system that I run 
for IliM. lust to gi\e you a brief overx iew of llie kind of 
sheer xolume we're talking ahoiii, ox er tlie last year liie 
C(Mifcrencing facility thai 1 run at IBM lias had contrihiilions 
— not |)eople requesting tilings or reatling things, hut 
actual com rihui ions — from o\er 2S,nno people, w hich is 
about S'Si of the entire IBM company. 

The rate of those contributions is tremendous. We gel 
about 2.(K)() conlributions a day. Now we're only one 
computer conference, Tc^n years ago there were none. 
When we stalled out. for two years we were the only one. 
hul now there's .several thousand coiiij^uter conferencing 
facilities inside IBM. a good 3<H) of which are whal you 
might call "public " in the .sense that any lliM employee can 
gel lo them, as is the ca.se ibr IliMPC'. 

Much of w hat Tin going lo say comes from the doctoral 
di.s.senalion in w hich I obsen ed the evolution of llie facility 
ox er 10 years — actually eight years ai the lime I w role it. 
X'arious genres of computer conferencing and a lot of 
different things that conferencing can be used for — 
education is ccflainly one of them, but it's only one. 1 will 
wind up talking lo that lo a certain extent as we go 
through. 

I've talked about how rules foniied on the conference, 
how enforcement evolved and the kinds of problems that 
wc had, and ultimately the kind of impacts that were 
in\"ol\ ed. Today I will focus lo a large extent on the 
impacts after I give you a general idea of whai it's all about. 

To put conifHiter conferencing in focus a little hit before 
we go loo much further, let's imagine that you're at a paily. 
We've all been at j')arties where there were SO, 60, ""0 
pe<)j')le — and what happens at the parly is iliai people 
break up into groups. There'll be a group over here, and a 
group o\ cr here, and a group o\ er here, and each of them 



is' having conyersation^^^ Nfaybe as you go through U'le party 
you wander from one group ro another and you wind up 
engaging in a variety of different conversations. 

I don't know about you. but I'xe had the experience of 
being in one group and ov erhearing something going on in 
another group anti saying. "Boy. I really wish I was in that 
conversation." Let me lake this a little further — let's 
suppose that I'm going to a pMy and I know in adxance 
that there's going to he a conversation with Lsaac .Asimov 
o\er in this corner, antl there's going to be a conv ersation 
with Woody Allen over in this corner, and there's going lo 
be a conx ersalion vviili a major economist who successfully 
predicietl the fall of Communism in Russia over in this 
corner and. to give a pleasant conlra.st to my own company. 
Bill (iales is going lo be over here in this corner. 

^'ou go in there and you knuw you can only be in one of 
these conversations at a lime, but you know absolutely that 
you'd like lo be in all of them, and you know standing in 
any {)ne of them that something's liai')|x*ning in the other 
three that you wish you weren't missing. The truth is that 
happens at any parlv. The real |*)robleni is that what you'd 
really like to see is all four of llie.se guys in one 
loint'rsation, v\ iili all the sixty-odd people at the party able 
to j')aiticipale in some reasonable way. But there's no way 
lo do that because communication in groups breaks dow n 
after y(/ii gel five or six peoj)le. 

Well, that's the problem that comj')Uier conferencing 
addresses. C>omputer conferencing in .some .sense allows 
you lo have a jxirty in which you can be in all the 
conversatU)ns The guy v\lio was sitting up here during the 
panel before talked about how he accesses Biinei. He's 
gelling 100 messages a day. and he's in all these different 
conferences. In e.s.sence, whal he's doing is he's .sa\ing, 
"These conversations are interesting to me and I'm going to 
participate in them." .\nd as is the case in most 
conversations where l here's a large number of people 
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iii\c)|vcU. luosi oCilic liiiK' you tlon'i uilk: luosi ol wIuK you 
do \s \nii ivacl. (:(MupniL'r t ( )nH'it'iKii\u is \rry ,u(K)tl lor 
locLisini; \"ou in on iIk- rc-.uliu.^ Ik'<.;iu.s(.' il s a loi \'As\cv to 
ivmA tlum il is lo wi'wc. Inil \ou ran wriic. \ik1 whai s 
ix'ally inl(.MVsiinm hvw is ihai ai a parly, i!" Woody \llcn \\';is 
i}\i.'V in a ^.orncr. llic odds arc llial Woc^ly Allen would do 
Scroof ihi.' ralkini; or more: Biii ihai docsn'i haw lo Ix- (1k^ 
c ase in ronipuicr conrcavnrin.u ai all. hccausi' one ol llu' 
iliin.us ihai happ^'Us in conipnU'r conjcax-nc\-s is ihai 
csiabiishcd rrlaiions U'nd to Tall away — ihcy <.lon i 
tli-sappcar. If Hill (iaics cauK' up on on<.- of n\y i^onUixaux'-s 
and siarictl talkini». Ik* would a k'\xl of rrsju^i iliai I 
will nt'wr i^ti. Hul llicn at»ain lie did somcihini; iliai I didn l 
do. In 1^; he and 1 boih helicwd lhai jKTsonal c-onipuiers 
Were ,uoin.u lo 1k' \ery siieeesslul. W hai he did is he 
prcxlieletl il in a w'a\- lhai iiuule hiiu a billionaire. W'hai 1 <.lki 
was I predieled il in a way lhai pul me into t^raduaie 
sehook Now I don'l le.urel .uoin,^ inio Lira<.luaU' sehool. bul I 
eouki Use a billion dollars. 

in ;m\- east-, .i. -llinii baekjo lliV i^eneral li)eus; Tiii j^oThj; ' 
lo\uel real absirael lor a s^-cond. 1 ihink I'w descTilx-d in 
some sense whal a eompuier eonteren^^e is all aboul, W hal 
I\l like lo do lor jusi a sceond is lo pul lhai in eonlexi lor 
you. and lo do thai 1 haw* lliis wcMulerl'uk (.lillieull-lo-read. 
inn wrv visual sori oi\^rajih here. W hal l'\e i^oi here is an 
asseinbhi.^e oi' aboul lil'lN' or si\i\-(Kld dilTerenl ineLlia. laee- 
lo-l'aee eonimunieaiions. small i^roups. lart^e newspajxas, 
newsleiK-rs, lalkini; auioiuaions, voii name il. all sons ol 
dirCereni uiet^lia eommunKaiions. 

1 dit.1 ihis beeaust.' I was eurious aboul wluae eompuU'r 
eonfereneinL* I'iis inio ihe eonsi^'llalion ol me^lia. 1 eolk'eU'd 
this list of nx'dia and I look a ixisie srl ol' eharaeieristies 
thai one eould support, and I described iheni. and then did 
a t\ |X)loi;ical stud\. This is tlie result ol' that l\ pol(\uy 
pr{>jeeted in three dimensions. 11' one w<.'re to look up and 
(.lown here, ^.low n at liie bottom ol'this line would be mei^lia 
that \ er\- lew peopk* aie invoKed in <it the same tinu'. 
Thai s w h\ \()u ll notic\' that all the wa\ down here I ha\e 
rae<.'-t( j-laee eoinmuniealion. .Viul all the wa\ u|^ <it the top I 
haw iiK-i^lia that lots of jx^oj^le <.an be in\()Ke(.l in at oiue. 
and tbat's why you ll notice all the way up there is 
television. 11" I loll out this wa\. bandwidth t han,«;es and 
tlx'se are high-bandwidth media — j^laces where you ean 
touch and see and smell — lotsol bandw idlh haji|x*nin.i; 
siiuultaneouslv. These aie low -bandw idth media, lor 
insianee a letter. Then .uoini; oil' this w a\, we haw an 
inlL-raetixe kind of thin.i;: media that aie cj\er this wa\ . 
towards this walk lend to be highly inieraetiw. and media 
lhai are over this w a\" k'nd to Ix' kind ol static 
jMX'senlalionak 

'The leason lor showing \ou all ol this is that there's an 
inteiesting d\i^ imii here-. There is a renter in this pic ture, 
and \()u'll note that as a |^ictui-e it s pretty symmetrieal — 
tlie line is stiaight uj^ aixl clow n. and the lines go out. and 
if [ look at tile exact c\*nler ol this symnielrieal picture. 
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BANDWIDTH 0 

there' s oiK' medium. n<»t necessarily really Tar away hoiii all 
ol it. hut it s sort ol'thc*re: it's rii^ht in the luiddle. sort ol in 
the middle ol bandwidth, in the middle oTaiidic-nce si/c, in 
the middle oT ever\ thii\u. and that's computer c-onTerenc ini^. 

.■\ncl that's what computer conrc*rencin,i;s unicjue 
contribution to communication is. It pros ides a medium in 
the middle that provides a mix of characteristics ol all 
clilTerc*nt media that allow us to do tliiiiL;s in a simultaneous 
wa\ that's dilTerent. (lominiter conrc*rcanc*s like lli.\II\'. ha\e 
a lot of the c haractc*ristic s oT mass media like newspapers. 
What i do on IUMIH: is in elTect the role of an editor. I set 
editorial policv. I say what does and doesn't Tit under that 
eclit{)rial policy and I wind up enloreinL; it. but what I'm 
enlorcint; isn"t what happens in the newsj^ajX'r at all: it's 
what happens in clay-to-cLiy casual conversation. 

W liat people do when they on IB.MPC is ihc\ sa\-. 
"(ice. ! need somelhini; lhat does this." and somcbodv sa\s. 
"Well. I've tried this and it worked." and somebody else 
comes aloni; and sa\s. -^ eali. thai sort oT works. Imii Tnc 
tried this and it works c\en better." .And then somebody 
turns around, and what \"ou ha\"e is a con\-ersalion. 11 \ou 
will, it s 'com ersational journalism" — intc'racti\e mass 
media, mass inieipersonal relations — and it's all a luix tion 
ol this iiiiddle .ground dial computer conierenc int* iinicjtiely 
I its in. So it s a dilTerent kind oT medium that allows you (o 
do thin.U'^ in dilTerenl kinds ol ways. 

Ib.MbC is .1 large com|Miter conTerence: it's been in 
existence lor just about In ycirs. Wc have in excess ol 
iS.nuu contributors, pediaps loo. ()()() to ISo.ouo 
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puilicipanls; about l."Sn() to actiw Ibrums. W'hai 1 

mean by atilw is iliai sonioboclv s apjXMulcxl something to 
thorn in the last 13 months. Some oftliose eonlerences are 
vc]\ :ietive, gettin.u K), "So, 60, KK) appends a day. Il adds 
up to a lol — these days it's close to a thousand sini^le- 
spaeed pages of appends per da\-. .\nd it s shadow ed at 
over ""0(1 locations around the world. 

This last e()ncej')t. "shadowing/" I ihinU is wry important 
lo why IH.MPc; is so much larger than most computer 
conferences. It s an attril)ute that it shares w ith things like 
L'seNel in some sense that are al.so successful . What 
shadowing is is that wc don t have one i*)lace that holds the 
content of IHMPC; we have "'OO i')laces. 

When people get onto IB.MPC". in 1H.\I. most tyi-)icall\- 
they're not looking in their mailbox: they're looking directly 
at a copy of the whole thing. W hat that means is that the\- 
can have front-end tools that aren't niaii-oriented but are 
conferencing-oriented. In el'fcct, peoj")le w ind up editing a 
file, usualh' an apj^end at a lime, but they haw the ability 
t ( T j II 1 1 i p fo rw a ixi by si i b i e ct . i < ) i u m p 1 x i c k to. ref e re n ced _ 
appends. When they come in the\- can iumj-) to the last 
api^end that the\" hav en't read, and if that apjXMid doesn't 
ha\'e context for them, they can jump liack and see what 
that context is. As they go through — if they want to 
respond to an append, they don t ha\ e to append in jilace: 
they can say "mark" and then go on, and when they're all 
done reading e\ er\'thing. they can say "'go mark" to go back 
to that place and resjiond if they don't feel anyone has 
responded ade(.]uately — or skip it altogether, if they feel 
someone has. 

These characteristics haw hel[x*d to make our facility 
vei-y successf ul. In some sense, man\" of these 
characteristics are \eiy disiinctiw to the kind of" system that 
we ha\e. We get awa\ with it because we haw a \ c\y large 
unit"}" network in the sense that ewryone looks at things the 
same way. \\e r<.' not connecting DVX.s and MPs and 
Macintoshes and all sorts of" dif ferent comj^uters together. 
We're really just connecting \M systems. M\*S systems, and 
these days (3S2 systems and I \1X systems. 

One of the key elements is the wide area network, and 
one thing that s really key about it is that it s an owHiead 
network. That is. the network exists in the company as a 
lixecl cost. Once you start broadcasting owr the telephone 
lines, it tk)esn't matter, as long as you don't meet the 
maximum amount of traffic that line w ill carr\" — that's 
usually difhcult — it's a fiNed cos[. The network was 
already there for handling electronic* mail. f"or handling file 
iran.sfers. f"or other business puiposes: we simj^K" put 
comjiuter conferencing on top of an existing network. The 
incremental cost for having computer conferencing at IB.M 
probal')ly isn't /.ero, but it isn't lots of modem calls imd all 
the time at \eiy high long-distance charges. 

Note that this jxirticular characteristic of ha\ingan effect 
of fixed cost overhead connecting many nodes that jX'ople 
can connect to is exactly the kind of philosophy that alknvs 



Prodigy to offer a fixed -rate ser\ ice because ewrNone who 
dials into Prodigy makes a local i)hone call to a local node. 
That k)eal node is networked on a fixed -cost network. So 
Prodigy "s costs tk)n't rise as the number of" peoi')le dialing in 
rises. Since eveiy one s a local j')hone call, their costs don t 
rise either. 'l'he\ "re not the only one lo do that: (Jther 
companies liaw come in and found ways to do local-node 
access arrangements in various communities. Prodigy "s the 
onl\- one that's done il throughout the I'nited States at this 
point, at least in uie Lowei iH, tl was cjuite distressed to 
note that I w:isn"t going to be able lo write my wife from 
.Maska.) 

Something called the "'I'ools Computer c:onf"erencing"" 
software — IH.\1 actually has two major j')ieces of" computer 
conferencing so h ware: Tools is one. the other one is called 
CnoupTalk. They operate pretty simihniy. Tools h:ipj')ened 
to evolve at IB.M bef(MV the (noupTalk software dkl, and 
the net tends to he what we use inside the company. e\en 
though we sell Gix^up'l'alk outside. GroupTalk is also 
l^retty widely used inside the compan\-, and has all the 
characteristics of To<)Is. 

Then there's two key terms to he aware ol that are used: 
"forums" and "apjiends. " When I sa\' that IH.MPG has 1,600 
forums, each of" those forums is a separate file and a 
sejiarate topic. When somebody in IB.M wants to talk about 
.\kicintosh computers, they get on .MAC Forum, which 
incidentally opened the day the .Mac 'was announced. 
Inside those forums we have apj^ends. and appends are 
indi\ idual contributions. Those indi\ idual contributions are 
the individual things that people write. 

Just to gi\ e you an idea of the kind of growth we look at 
— in the early going, growth was kind of slow; actually a 
fairly standard s-cune. PTom the opening of IB.M PC in the 
month that the IBMPC. first shij^ped through late lOSi, you 
basically had a wiy low cur\ e. almost linear growth, at 
about fiw a Impends per month. .After th:it point, we 
accelerated at :i rate of about H.'S appends per week per 
week. That general trend has Ixisically continued and we 
were openiting at about IS.'S apjx*nds j^er week per week 
acceleration until about Aj^ril of this year. 

In April of this year something odd hapj^ened. and the ,s- 
cui-w duln'l work, ^'ou may recall that early this year 
Busi}} ( 'ss Week And e 1 s w he re had p i ct u res f | o h n A k e rs 
cursing to the troops at IIIM. Needless to say, the people at 
IB.M who he:ird all this, some of them said, "^Vab. you re 
absolutely right." and others said, "Boy. this is j^rettx' rotten 
beh:i\ ior, " but w hat ewiybody wanted to tk) was to talk 
about how we could fix the comp:my. And what happened 
is that we opened a forum on FB.MPC called "A.\IS ROrM) 
i'orum." 

Now A.MS KOI NI) I'orum did three really important 
things: One of them was to make my life a living hell. The 
first of" the things it did is it established the all-lime record 
for forum growth. We handled uj')wards of" 200 appends per 
day l"or the entia' three^week period that A.MS R(^l'NI) 
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rxiMt'J. jiisi jorihai loiuin. l lic >.c<.uikI lliiiii-. llu>UL;h. is 
lluil il g.ivc J l( »l ol jK'opk' who wt'R'ii'l nt'tX'ss.iriK 
inicivsU'cl in «.( )nlt'ivnt iiiL* lor lu>\\ ii toiikl Ik-lp ihrin Jo 
lliL'ii- <.-oiiipiilin>i .in ink-icsi in this pLur wlu'ic [it'oplc wl'iv 
discussin.u t <Hikl iiupioM' iho fonipjin . \ lol ol 

nrw pL'opk' vMiik" to UUIPC .IS ;i losiilt. I was ^^rltin;^ .-^00 
Contnlniiions a iiicrL-nn^'iUs [iist in that h)Tuin: but 1 was 
i^c'ilini; ^nu t oniriluitions a tlay int rt^'nu ius ahoL^L'thtT in 
IU\1P(. ihiiin«' ihai p^ iukI W hrn wt- t losrJ Wis K( )\ \\). 
ihc volume' didnl i^oikiwn. anti now 
wc ic an.clcialin>i at ahoiii .2(t .ipponJs 
pcTWc't'k pcT wtk'k pi\'tl\ stL-atlily t.'\xr 
siiu (* thai happt'iU'd. 
~ ( Hir t>i-()wih fuis !Kvn jMrlty sir.uly 
anil pRMi\ last. When 1 talk ab<iiit iny 
lilc bc'inu a li\ in.u hc'lk 1 worktvl al^oiit 
Jo hoiiis A da\ chnini; a toni-wt (. k 
jU'ikkl just ke'L'pin.u tiark ol ihin.u'^. 'l'li<.'n wht'n it w .is 
di)nc. 1 had a niaintcnant u nii^lumaiv krcpin.u IbMlH' ali\c 
-bt't-ausc' . »r ilic adilt'd ^urowth. and still tk » i' > >oiul' cxlcni. 
Hut in any ^ as^-. ih.it's j st'j\nai<.' isMK- that d( )t-'sn'i rfalK 
haw to ilo witii \'(>iir rontviii ^o niu<.li as a i;l'ih.'Im1 
(.(nKfin. ( )iH'o \ou lia\c a lar.^L' nuinlKT n[ shtdows. \ou 
ha\<.' to St. Ill |^lannin;4 youi' tlisk tnufiiK'nts. I t;in iio 
k>i\ucr sj\. IIVMIH'. is i«)o bi^ lor its biitt hrs .my iinMt'. i iii 
i^oiUL; to atkl ^o ine\us lo it tomorrow. 1 l' to tell tl K-m 
months in ;id\ anct* s( > t \ botly ulsr ( an 1k' bit^.m.'r lu'loif 
1 i^row . Ki-L^ht now \\ f i t" pkini"iii\*4 to .i;r( »w in. ; niu.uA . 

hi our t.'xpcrit'iK with lUMlH.. .i \arifl\ ol .ufurfsol 
t()in[niit'r t-onlL-ix-iu in;4 lia\ r .iiise-n. W hen 1 s.i\ ■ _L^enrc. ' 
what 1 UKMU is u'tiirrinL^ paitei ns ( )!' intfi.u ti( HI . . trrtain 
kinds of forums that rL'prrseni a t-cnam kind of applit atioii 
of computer fonfcu'iu in;^. because it's an aj^plit .iti( >n tli.it 
is eonsisieni it teiuls to draw the s.ime kind ol iiiteraition 
patterns o\er and o\er aj^ain That s what happens when 
\ou ha\e an application. Xewsk'tters il'iilI to be \ei'\ 
similar; and newspapers tend to be \ery siniikir. 
W'W sk'tters .ire more similar lo each oilu'r than the\ are to 
new sp.ipc'rs \<.'W sp.ip(.'rs .ire more siinii.u' to eat h otliei' 
than the\ are to new sk-tters. 'Ih.it's because in some senst- 
the\ rej^resent tlillerent metli.i or tlillerent applit ati» >ns. 
\\ ell. the s.iiut thin.u happens m c< >mputer t ( >nlei'en( in.u 

( )ne bi;4 issut-' that h.ippens in llieu' is whole isslk- o! 
tlisc LissK )n \ersns mlorm.tti( ui. \ lot ol wli.it (.lil leiL'UtiatL's 
the .uenres ol t oiu|nitL'r < onleit ik in.u (hat we li.[\e on 
IBMIH isthe issi k- ol \\ hat |)eople .u"e lookii\u foi' ArL' tlie\ 
looking; to disc uss thiiiL^s. ( )i aie the\ look m,^ to lint 1 out 
thiui^s? 11 the\ re lookm.'u !<► lintl out thini',s. the\ fe 
inlormatioivorientetl. li the\ "i"e lookiULi t(» tli-^t lls^ thin,u^. 
the\ re dist ussjc »n- orient (.'t I. There .ut' toimus that are 
entireh iuhnination. tlu ie are h m'i mis th.tt .ire entirelv 
tlist ussKMK .ind tlieie .!!■(.' 1« minis di.it kill in between, eaeh 
attoulinti tt) \ariou-- kinds ol applit.iliofv 

One of them 1 call t omputei luetliatt (jueiMnt:. antI this 
is kind ol an iuteiestini^ one, A Case b.uk in b^S^ \ 'J^wv 



There are forums that are 
entirely information, 
there are forums that are 
entirely discussion.' 



eame up to lue and said. "1 lia\e a problem. I'm writing a 
nianual U n a pr( )grani. aiul w liat 1 weed t( » do in this 
manual is to rL'prodiice the st leL'Us in the proi;ram, and I 
fiiul it s \er\ diflu ull to it '[> rod lki' tliesc- sueeus by haiul. 
I )t )es M jinel )otl\ ha\ e s( miethim; that w ill all< >w- lUe tt) 
tapture the st reen iiua^4^-' -UhI print it!"" 

In b)SS. iluit was a tliflKuli tjuestion. \<>t ever\'body in 
the workl woukl know the answer to that. 1 toiikl tell you 
that you t'oukl have e.illed Cioinjnitedaiuk because I tailed 
three of them, in P)SS. -iiul askeel 
tliL' t[UL'stion. "W hat prt)i^ram eoukl 
1 list,- to (..iptuie <i s<.it'en?' And 
there's J hii^h prob<ibilit\ that lhe\ 
wouklnr know ilie answer. In 
faet. none ol the ones iluil 1 t ailed 
tiitl. Vou eoiikl t.ike a eo[iy of /Y.' 
Ui'/.t.v/ :///(* a lul t^o frt)m lx\uinnii\u 
tt) end. and 1 tlid this wt"ll. aiul not find the answer to 
that t|uestion either. k.\en tlioiii;h there were pitiurams in 
1 1 1 1; i c' t h . I t \\ ( H I Id do t h a t . it s n < )l a t 'oi i i i i u > h ' Lmou v} \ 
af)[ilitation lli.il ainoiK- woukl li.i\e thoui^ht to >av "This is 
s( )iiu'tl lin.u you t an do with this prt}uiam. ' In but SideKiek 
in b^Ss was tap<ibk' ol tloii\u that partit iilar functitm, but 
\oii woultln t find that luiution listetl in SideKiek in an\ ol 
its ads. Toda\' w ith tlipboaitls antl tilings like that, it tends 
It) be a little simpler than it Lisetl to be. But then it was a 
t < )m[^lex c[uestion 

1 (oukl go On. One thing 1 Uieel was .i iL'lephone tree. 1 
talked a gu\' 1 thought ol as an expert and sjid. "Do you 
know"" And he said. "\o. ' 'Welk do you know someone' 
wiio would know'"" \iul ht' s,ii(.l. "Well, you might try this 
gu\." So 1 t.illetl him 1 wc'Ut through aiionl lu [X'ojik\ and 
1 didn't hnd any through that guy either. The point is it s 
nt)t neeess.irib an eas\ piece of ink niu.ition to fiiKl. it's ;i 
ic'ferenee librarian s nightmare: How do \oii find ;i really 
c'soteric piece ot informalion'r' 

Well, w hat happened in December of b^SS is someboch 
postc'tl this cjuestion to a forum on IbMbC talletl IS Tin-.K]* 
I'orum. is'll li:Ki'. l'(Hiini is e xclusively a forum for short 
tjuestions .ind answers of the fonu "is there a way to do 
thisr'' [ he gu\ s.iitl. "Is there a w a\ for me to c apture 
st i'ec'ns so I t an put them into my manuals?" I \«.' alrea(.l\ 
toki \ou .1 \ .iriet\ ol inethotb that basie;illy failetl. km going 
to tell \-ou he hatl l'i\e answt-rs to his tjLiesuon in one hour 
represL'Uting six ditlerent progran^s he eoukl use. {our ol 
whieli he t oukl tlownload w ithout le.i\ ing hi^ desk 

What happenetl here" W luit happened beie is wl' used 
the human d.il.ibase — the human datab.isf kois o| peopk' 
know the .inswers t(^ (jiu'stions. The pioblem is h(A\ tlo 
\ t >u t( Hinect V ( )Ur neetl w ith the pers( ni w h( ) kn( >w s tlu' 
answt'r. Well. e( Hiijniter c t mierenc ing is .m answ ei to that 
(juesii(Mi When \ou ha\e large numbers ol [vople reading 
.1 (omputer t onlereiu t'. olteiitimes \t)U c.m lind .m answer 
re.itliK 1 lie faet is th.it that parli( ular case has been 
repliraled hiintiietis ol times on IvnikKI" jorum, and other 
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loinpiiU'i iik'tlijU'd i\ pi"s 1)1 {oiiiiiis on (UMPC. 

ISTIII-KH [•oiiiin is ilk- llih or Uih lasu-si •^|•o\\ ini^ toiuin 
oil IHMIh: — hj^ iH't'n c'\cT .sin«.c ll sKiilrcI. 

AnolluT \ ;ii i<.'i\ of i < iinpiiUT-im'«.liau*il ,u<^'m\" is ihc 
fluilronii nu*in{»rij! siT\i«.i'. A^jin \\f \L' si-c-n ihis in oiu- 
I'oi in or an( >llK;r sl"\ era I linu-s on 1 B\1IH .. Most \x\ rniK 
w Ikmi IBM dt'uilcci to NL'll olT ils Lrxin.ulon cli\ isionv lluv 
l.fNin.ulon rinplovi'i-N ilc'i i(k'Ll lluil il was.i linu-ral lor ihi-ni 
A ht'lk'r c'xanipk' wonKI Ix' wlu-n iIil* sp.u sluiuK' 
cxplotk'cl. I.jru«." lunnlK-rs ol pt-opk' i^oi inuifsuxl in 
(.'onijMiiini; hi'iausi' of ilk-ir inu-rcsi m iIk' spaiv pro.urani 
and lL\lnu)lo;^\ ami sUiCr liko llial \ loi of pcopk- \'c\\ 
ri'alK hatl. (| was l^lli <^u\ in iIk; I niU'cl Si.ik-s lo ^tM a 
spate ex pi oral ion men" I bail lie. The iiisi I i noi ic^ no lo 
[lonMon I i»ol a nu-ril ixulge lhal IW WhiU' «.arrieil inio 
spaee jiisl Ix'lore he.ili«.xl. Hnl llial s r;ne U s (»n luv wall > 
In any ease. I careil alxnii lliat; a loi of pi-ople «.areil alxuii 
lhal. 

W'liai liappL-netl is ihal a foiuni i>[K'ned Lip talkcl 
^SrU '7'!"lirForu"nraiHr\\ iihin liours srwral lunHlii.\i peopk- 
had said. ■ ( iosh. if^is is w lial I arul wani." Ir hei .une 
xen c<illiariie .mkI helped a loi < »1 peopk- who ini.uhl ha\e 
i»one home, or mi,ulit lia\e l alleil home ami jiisi >ji ihere 
W illi llieir ear lo ihe lek'j'ihone lisu-ninu lo llu* lek*\ ision 
lhal iheir w ile hatl on al ihe (ilher enti. i>r i^one oui l(» iheir 
ear anil lisi^nt'tl lo dieir ladio. lo ileal w ilh ihe t \eiil and 
,UL"l prothk ii\e a.uain l lial's a \ ery corporate kind of 
alliUi(.Ie The [:k1 is iliai tlealini^ w iih \our eniolion^ i^ one 
ol ihe mosi iniporlanl aspt\ in ol\leaIin*» wiih somelhin,u 
like ihis. ^ on ean aeiiially st-e in SMI ITTl\ I'oriini all ol the 
four major siages o| ^riel lhal are tiuoletl in Kul >ler- !<ons 
and ( )llier U >lks. 

,\n<illu"i major lormn is w lial I t all inela k)rums. " \lei.i 
lorums don i h:ippen unk'ss xou h.i\i" ;i hii* tonlerenee. 
Mela iorunis .ni* r(Mnins ahoiil ilk' lormns. W hal will 
happt-"n e\iMy oiui- in a w hile in a lorum is lhal somehodv 
will say sonieihinti. aiul soiiu-ImhK cNi- will sa\. "Thai 
t.k>esn'l helont; on liiis lormn *' 11u n \ou II iia\e a (>iu 
ari;unu-nl ahoul wlu'llu'r or nol lhal lhii\u lvloi\u^ on ilk* 
lormn. W e ilon l ha\e ihose on IHMPC an\ more — al leasi 
not in a ioruni. W hal happi*ns is dial if pi-ople ihink 
s(MiRlliiii,ii doesni lxT)nii in .1 rtniini. ihe\ (an w nk' a nole 
lo iIk- a()pi'mler. ih«/\ ^ ju wrile a nole lo llu* lormn. or lhe\ 
ean w 1 ik* a ik )U' lo \nr. ( )r llu \ l an t^el < )nio one < »( oui 
meia-forums and sj\. i tion'l ihink ihis sori ol lhin.u 
lx"lorii;s on lhal kind ol lornni." \nd pi'opk* (.lisi^ nss ii on 
the niela lorum. Thai was tlisi iissi( hi do(."sn'l stop on tin* 
regular lormn 

Tlk' meia-lormns are \er\ iniporlanl lu-iaiisf ihev 'ie 
w iiere main of llu* rules ol 1HMP<^ ;ire loniU'd. 'i lien we 
ha\e sonu-iliint^ lalk'd li^hk-ninii lods Tin.- nu'la riHinns 
soil ol k'd iiik» liuliiening rods. I.i;^hlenii\u rods ar*.* lorums 
w Ik-re \ou «.an pul ihin^s thai cloni behmi; am where else. 
We have a lorum on IIUIPC calk-d I l-MPMISC. it used lo 
be ealled S( ).-\l*Bc)\ W ehani^ed it iVom .v )AP[^c)\ to 

I lu' (luioat h (.t>nlei(MUe Othihci 



IT:.\IPM1M. beeaiisi' people s;iw S( ).\IMK)\ and said. -This 
is .1 plaee where I ean «.'\p(»mul my polilie.il \ k'W s .11 ^^leal 
lenolh." .\nil dial isni exaelK what we wanted, but 
i rMPMI.'sC is J pl.KX- lo pill sc)!iielliin.u lhal doesn l belon*; 
an\ plaii- else W hat lhal does is it draws that kind ol siuIT 
awa\ from lormns wh:eie il iloesn i belong, .iiul .is a resnll 
- thnsi- lorunis- sta\' on riMi k. - 

l-lei ironie ro( iis uroiips. Idc-i iroiiii ku us i^roiips ar«.* in a 
staise \olunlar\ exploralioiis of what (Hm^Iu lo be dom-. We 
liaM- a loriim on lb.MP( < ailed S\| \KTC.\K lormn. 
SM.XK I C'AR lorum basil all\ sun'led w ilh. "I low louldwi- 
list- voiiipnk'rs to niake lais saler?" W hat s h.ipp«.'nin,u there 
is lhal people are iiiia,t;inin«i lhal. lia\e alx)ui <SO.(Mi(i 
lim*s ot" iiuatiination about how w e lan mak*.* «. .irs saler. 
Snuie(>rii \«.'r\ <iCK)d; some ol il nol lu-i \ssaril\- oui there 
l>erore. Some of il poienlialK iisehil lo llie folks at IBM 
who market to llu- aulo iDiiipanies 

I eould ,uo on. I he poiiil is liial lliere s a \ariely ol 
tlilk-reni kiniN o| ihin.us that i^o on. Ideetrimii" s«.'niinars 
beiome in etfeil si I f-nu )ii\.i led \ oluiUjiy class r(.)oms. Wv- 
h.i\c .1 I)1-\|\II\(; foiuni •Ml IBMbC where people h.i\e 
been learnini; aboui the I )t'mniini^ mana.ueinenl priiu iples 
on a \ohiniar\ basis. Peopk* who hj\e read the book are 
evluialinii other people. \o fonnal teaeher. but .1 rei^ular. 
on-L^oii^u disiussion where* people learn 

hileraelixv soliwjre de\elopmeni. X jxason (>ui>* .! pieee 
of software oni for other peopk* lo trw The\- use il. \\ hal 
happens in ihese inleiaclne sollware de\elo|^meni Iorunis 
is ilivy (.(Hiie bai k and say. "["his is j realK i^ical prodiu 1. " 
This IS a \er\ ^Ljenerii kind ol inleraili( m lor ihis forum. 
Pai^e is .in extelleni |>idi»r.mi. I'm realK ,ulad \ on w role il. 
Il has all ihc .-L^real fuiu lions 1 lu-ed. but eould \(m.i add 
ihis. ...>"" ■Bui I lonnd ihis Inii^, " l lu'ii you .uel a Mule 
diseussioii .iri»uiKl dial ()lleiilimes. hoiii lu.iin proi^r.aiis 
on IPjM. \ou I'el lives wiiliin hours, new liiiu lions wiihin 
hours. WY- ha\e about !().( HID pii t. ^ s ol sotiw are online* that 
\ari()us (K'ople lia\e w lilleii. aiul m.un. main Iorunis 
siMA II e" lhal s( )fiw are" 

ihis Ikis le-eeaUK eAkaule'd lo oU r ( )S- de"\ eT)j)me"nl 
work. .Main of you iua\ be aware- lhal t)ne' ol llu- thini^s 
that IBM has tl( jue- w ilh ( )SJ Jo is try t( » take- it out ink » the* 
lielel and il lo c ustoine"is jutl take" il out lo the* 

(ompany anel k-l lots of pe'opk" iry it. that instead ol 
te*stin,t; il ihrou.iih a lormal lestin;^ lue-i li.mism. wliiih \ou 
win always el(> an\wa\. we* te-si it on re-al pe-opk* in n-al 
applii ati< )ns Thne .iie a w hole bune h of lorums < >n 
IBMPC . wiiii li are* OS2 \ J-orii-nied lornnis All of them an* 
suutie-stions. biio le-poils. the' whole nine vanK We- have" 
oot [O.doo pi'oplr in the eoinpanv iisinij whal is in e'lleel a 
Ik"1.i lest I ode", and ieporlin,u on ilu'irown ink*raetion. their 
pn )blems ;inil w h. It IK »t This has lH"i"n \e r\ si k ee'sslul We 
pr<."\iousK eliel It with prinle"is. and M s be'en \e"r\ sueee"sslul 
llK"le. 

\ olimi.iry rie"w sicucrs tend to b(" \er\ inlomiali\e kinds 
ol thin.us where j'copic [Kist inlorination We lune- 
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soiiK-lhing allied "\|-:\\ SC:lII^ i-omni. " Whal s NKWSCI.IP 
Foiiiin? \1-'\X SCL1P I-oriiDi is ivIl^vmhI toinjuilcr indiistn- 
aiticlL's. whioh gcl |')()slcd online lor pcoj^lc to \vm\. 
'["Ir'ivs h lol luorc thciv lium one could say. None oi" llus 

happens in a wieiiiini. Soiul' le\ el of eonlrol Is neecled in 

order to keep things running reasonably. Those who are on 

liitnet or I scN'et niighl argiie lhal lhal s not neeessaiy. lull 

in t'Kl it yon checked oiil the details of real bulletin hoards 

on Biinet and I seNel you'll diseo\ e!' 

all sorts ol" subtle controls in j^hice. 

One interesting control I recently 

learned about is that man\- I 'seNet 

boards won t post sonielhing if the 

niuuber ol lines ol coninient cxccclIs 

the number ol lines ol quoteLl 

referenced af^f^e'nd. 
W e ha\ e a set of rornial ink's 

based on IMM business condiicl 

outlines. We also haw a set of 

inroriual rules lhal peo|^le inside the 
"I'onrerence ha\e negotiaic-d ("or 

theniseK es. For instance, if you say 

something Tunny, you'i'e expec ted to 

indicate that by either a grin or a 

smilev lace, in elTect an ampersand- 

dash-clos<.'d paren \\hi^.■h indicatL's 

lhal you i\' smiling at w hat you \ e 

done. What lhal does in ellet l is it 

lells pe-oj^le that this is a joke-, and 

lhal s \ery important betausL' without 

tlu' usual non-\crbal 

accompaniments, people don't 

alwavs gel it. W e'w had cases w here people \\ r(»te things 
that they ihouglil were jokes ainl had \ 'kc presi^lents Irom 
the other side of the ocean write to their managL'iuent 
about this horrible thing they wrote. So it's \eiy inij^oilant 
lhal those rules ha\e <.'\-ol\ ed. 

One area is this whole area of meta-loruins. One thing 
vou run into in mela-lorinns is "murder by meta- 
disc ussion." The j^roblem ol murtkM" by meta-discussion is 
that if enough jX'ople disagree on whelhei'or not 
something should be on a foiiin). all regular forum 
discussion on that forum w ill cease l'.\ entually all the 
readers will go away because the only jvople w ho are 
interested in the debate are the ck^baiers. and they can wind 
up niling all sorts of lime with it. 

There's another side of rules and that's enforcement, i^art 
of it is a formal rev iew ing j')rocess — those of us w ho are 
concerned with the formal IM.MPC^. rules. \\'hat's more 
imf:)orlant is the informal rev iew ing process where people 
tell other people, "^'ou shouldn't do this. " W hat haj^jiens is 
that when a person does something that's realK' against the 
IBMi^C rules, ihey ll know that bec ause thev 'll get notes 
from a hundred pecjple. What happens when you .^ei a 
hundred notes from peojile when you do something?' ^'ou 



tend iKH to do it again. It takes time to work off a lumdred 
notes — sell-defense. 

Now some of the poweis dial work (here-, well, 
expression is the most inifiorlanl oiie. The most Imporianl 
thing you can do is to tell (X'ople thai something really isn't 
the right way U) act. bui you can erase appends; e\en 
haw something called the ■■ai'>j^endecl()my: " ihe 
apjUMulectomy is when vou do a larg^.' number ot aj^jKMuls 
at the same lime, rilimately. and 
rarely usL'd. you could actually deny 
access to the conlerencing facility. We 
haw the capability of doing lhal. C^r 
e\en ol bringing the person's 
'manager in. wliirb \ would regard as 
a last ix'sori . 

What are the [Moblems of 
conferencing? *] he problems of 
conferenc ing depend to a large extent 
on the kind of softw are you use'. The 
kind of softwaie dial 1 lise letkl.s to" 
gel rid of some' of the problems that 
lie in the mailboxes that you might 
encounter on I'seNel oi" Milnet. Mm 
we do ha\e problems. What's 
interesiin.u about those problems is 
lhe\ lend \o be \ ery iransicnl. Media 
aie e\ ()l\ ing kinds of things th.il 
peopk' build. They're n( )l a 
lechnology. llR^ 're a set ol rules lhal 
mesh w 'wh technology. Whai happens 
is lhal if you ha\e a set of prolilems. 
those j'>n)blems tend to go away. 
None of the biggest j^roblems we had in b)S(> w<.'re amon,u 
the biggest problems that we had in b>)SS because all of 
them goi sohed. .Most of these juoblems are solved. 
alth()Ugh these underlying [uoblems probably won t be 
resohed cjuickU or at all. 

The problems, how ewr. aren'l ihe big deal. If problems 
are reallv bad. people simjMy won'l use the media. That's 
w hat happens w hen you ha\e st \ ere j^roblems. W hat's 
reallv im[M)rtant is ihe henefils. and the extent to w hich 
thev oiuweigh ihe costs. Kalher than going through that, 
let's work through some of these benefits in terms of w hat 
pe()|'>!e have said. 

One (if the biggest impac ts of conferenc ing has been the 
software databases that 1 talked about (Text [uojecled on 
screen:) "l just had the terrible occasion to use Haw 
.Nhtchell's I'NI-KAM- prognm on I'CTOOI.S. I'ernble 
because I had a real need to use it. not because ol the 
program itself, which is aclually (luite usable, and fit my 
needs |vrfectlv. Now thanks lo Daw and thanks to Ib.MPC 
(where I found oiil aboul the program). I haw recowred at 
least two weeks of my work." This particular individual 
messed U[^ his hard disk In accidentalK erasing a program, 
and accessed IbMHC. askecl aboul it. found out about this 



Transience of Problems 

1986 

•No shadow 
•Quality of information 
•Complaining 
•Information overload 

1988 

•Unconstrained discussion 
•Finding things 
•Network speed 

Ongoing 

•User interface 
•Tight reviewing/censorship 
•Keyword search 
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pioi^iani, used ii and was al)k' U) ivcowr his lik's. The ncl 
iX'sull: sa\cd pr<»duc'li\ il\ lor this indi\ idiial. He is really hi^ 
on IMMPC iK'cause il s;i\od his lilo. Similar kinds ol lhin^^s 
happen with all sorts of tools. H you ncvd somelliin.u and 
yoLi find (hat it s alroacK there. \<)U are ahead Ixvaiise ynu 
lia\en t had to write it. 

Online siippoii: (ie\-i nn sereen.) "One ol'the lhini»s that 
ania/es me about this eoniereiuing disk is the willini^ness 
ol' eontrihulors to prt)\ idc programs, inloniiatioii, etc., and 
then to make t h anises to satisf\ a user. IT the price I haw 
to lor this kind ol'serxiee is to proyide some testing 
and info on anv problems, it's b\ Car the best deal l \e e\X'r 
seen/* '\ lot of people feel that w ay. One of the things 
we're ix'grnning to e\-|More is how IBM can begin to take 
this out to IliM s eusioniers. That is, if w e\e got all of this 
good stuff inside that's helping all of us, wouldn i il be niee 
if w'e eoiild take :ill ofthis good stiilf outside so it could 
help all of them. We're working hea\ ily on that right now. 
We may e\en start to do that by the end of the year w ith at 
lea si' ( Mie cu^t ( m Vei; u si li g a sysi eiii 1 1 la t 1 fi a \ e :i e( )p y ( )f . 
with me. 

TimcK" access lo information: 'Phis is one that might realK" 
mailer lo you folks in Alaska. I note that one thing that we 
ha\c in common between Ib.\I and Alaska is that we have a 
large number of small branch offices disiribuled all over the 
world. ( )ne of the problems that we haw had for ihe entire 
history of the company is how do you tic all these peoj^lc 
al all these i it tie branch offices into the eore? Mow do you 
communicate with them, and how do they communieale 
w ith yt)U? 

A lot of people at a lot of small branch offices ha\ c felt 
wry isnhitcd from tH.M throughout IBM's history. This gu\- 
in lanland is expressing that. I'w been it) l-inland: the 
Tinland branch ofhtv has about IS people. The point is. 
■*Li\ing in I"inland, a sparsely-populated ct)untry ralbcr far 
away from dewloj^mcnt and support tenters. t)ften t rcates 
a lack of infomiaiion. IH.MPC. greatly helps in this situation 
by |^r< )\ iding timely informjtion. source of useful tools, 
exchange of experience and solutions to problems." The 
point is that conferencing is pro\ iding a way to lie a lot of 
pcoj^lc in a lot of different places together using in effect a 
low -bandw idth, relatiwiy low -<. osi solution to distribution. 

A lot of people make a big deal out of fancy, sex\- 
teehnologies like vick'otonfereneing as s()hitions to 
distributed (Problems. Thex" jMitentially are gigantic 
solutions; I don i w ant to say that thc\*re not. The ra< ! is 
that we have a cidc'.K'onference network in parallel with 
our comj^uter conference network at IH.\1. Now my 
comj^uler (.-onference is run by one person, one hcadc(aint, 
and it hapjX'ns that I also do other things like design OSi 
software As a matter of fact that's niy job. Kunning 
computer t'onlerencing is kind of an overburdening 
sideline. 

At the* end Of my hall we haw a cideot-onference room. 
The \'ide( conference room at niy site has one full-time 
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(Person there all the time. And every other site has ant)ther 
full-time person there all the time to run the 
videoconlerence room. That person has a backup so they 
can take v acations. At least at mv' site there's a suj^port 
[X'rson wlio actually knows how to do the things. The pn'ml 
is that, just on personnel costs, the cost of the 
V ideoconference network at IHM is probably a hundred 
times ibc cost of our aMnpiiter conferencing system. 

Then there's hardvxare. The cost of the hardware is the 
gadget we put things on. Right now IHMIH: is about 2(K) 
megs, vviiich at current |)rices is about a sl,()()0 hard disk 
on a PC). So gadgetr\- isn't the major cost. The netvxork s 
overhead sits there no matter what, so it s onlv' the 
personnel ct)M. Hut the v icieo room we upgrade ev en- IS 
months at a cost of a half a million dollars. We niLisl do the 
same thing with all the other video rooms as well, so it's a 
very expensive technology relative to this one. But we've 
got 2S, ()()() contributors, and they maybe have S.O(K) users 
over the same period. That's a real big difference. 

^'.oLl don't want Lo. overstate vv hat computer conferencing 
gives you, because it's a lov\ -bandwidth solution; hut vou 
don i v\ant to underestimate il eilher. because lovv- 
bandwidib solutions can do a lot for people. This is an 
example of what I said before (owdiead slide): "l-rom the 
Nelherlands: About I.^ fO local lime I fired off a recjuest it) 
IBMPCi for a topv of a document nt)t reaclilv available 
locally. Al ISlo I had an acknov\*ledgement from M\'IAM 
that m\- api^end had been actioned and at 1^1,^ the first 
copy of the document hit my reader followed v\ithin a few 
minutes by another response. Within an hour and a half a 
reciuesi originating in the Netherlands had Ix'cn ansvv ered 
from the l .S. and the document was in my possession 
without me leaving my desk." lie asked for a iloiumcnt: an 
'lour later, v\ithoul leaving his desk, he got it. 

A database of information. The stuff you put t)n IHMPc: 
stays there for at leasi a year. Now that's in contrast to 
I "seNet where things disaj^pear after two weeks. We keep 
it uj^ for at k-asi a year: in fact vw havx- an an liive of 
everything that anybody wrote on IB.MfH: for the last 10 
\ears that's accessible on the network. So it's a database of 
everything everybody ewr wrote about IB.MBc; on IBM PC'. 
I()r the last lu years. li s a database information that's 
very accessible. In fact, some folks in Lexington have f^ui 
together an index databa.se that people- l an send cjut-'ries to 
and say, "Where t an I find this mix of' ke\ vvord.s?" They'll 
tell you v\ hich ones and w here. 

Productivity In this particular case a usc-r in Rome rcj^orts 
that IBMPC: turned the PC. frfiin a good machine like many 
of th'"-.i to the greatest technical experience of his life — 
" the first lime we've fell as up-to-dale on things as t)ur 
colleagues In the States ' A lot of peojMe on IB.\1 felt thai 
they were nn the downside of their tareei'. al the end of 
their learning path, and IBMPC". came along and gave them 
a vv hole nev\- lease on their careers. 

(aistoiner support. This is an interesting one. The 
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ciiMoinor had a ^^>■|do oloaronk-inanufacun in.u cxpcrlcntv 
siiiiahk' lor ihis clllluuliy in Insiallin,^ an XMA and IM add- 
on, lit- had read a liook. nuidc many lech plionc tails, and 
lo IK) a\ ail. "Ik'caiisc oflhc IhMPC fonlcTciuv. 1 was ahlc 
lo reach oui well beyond iIk* nonual sLij^jM)!'! sU'ikilhv aiul 
helj-) a sn'Lii;.uling eusioiiier. I lis reaction, beyontl lieing 
ihrilled lhal liis (iroliieni was hehiiul him, was lo lo say. M 
had no klea your people tould i^^'i lliroiigh lo yoLir 
engineers so easily: no one else does."* 'i'hink ahoul lhal in 
eduealion: I had no idea I could .uel ihroiii-h lo your (^xpeil 
On ihis lo|">ic so easily: no olher school sysieni can. 

PrcHincl de\eloj^inenl. Literally de\elopin,u products 
through IBMl*c: these days, and literally ha\'e tle\'eloped a 
new software development |")i*ocess as :i result of the way 
we have* worked there. The way we re developing C)S2 Is 
completeK" dil'lerent than the way we tlevelojX'd any 
operating system or piece orsofiwai'e in the hi.stoiy ol UM. 
l^asically what we*\e done is we'\e taken the i^rincij^les of 
IHMPC and aj^j^lied it to that jvocess. W'eW taken large 
numbers of people, broken them up inlo small groups. ;intl _ 
said. "^'oLi own dtis little piece. Take your piece, tie-bug it 
online, and bring us a bug-free jiiecc lhal we can i^lug into 
the swstem." That's how it s being tle\x loped. I^xaclly the 
\va\ we do our normal development on Ib.MiH'.. It runs on 
C)S2. I ha\e a casu:il bias — It is really the best operating 
sy.sic'in I've e\er usetl. 

Morale. "I must ;ii>plaud the appentl reference to 
eiiiploN'ce morale. I think in the long run this has been one 
of the more significant benelils. Out of 2^ years of big blue, 
although jieoj^le kiti about the old tlays. the songbooks. 
etc.. what cant be ck'nietl is IhM hatl an cspnl dc cofps \\vM 
was second to none and the en\ y of most. 1 thought that 
the changes o\X'r the last in years hatl elimin;tletl much ot 
that, but IMMIH! is a siguilkanl lac lor in restoring m\ own 
morale." Most ot' it is w t' put them in contact with :tll the 
other peoj^le who are doing things in the company. The 
problem is that when yon have a large number of people, 
the one thing that goes ;iway a lot of lime is peer-to-peer 
contact. 'I'he only way you tan talk lo someone in lanlantl 
front ^'orktow n would be to go through your numager anti 
yoLU- miuiager and your manager, antl then his manager s 
manager, and then b;ick down ;mtl back across. .\t IH.MPC* 1 
can find him without having to tlo lhal. 

To be a One Perfonner. This is an executive s assessment, 
hut basically w iuii iiC's s:iying here is he entletl by asking 
his .students if they knew w hat it took to gel a "one " 
|X'rfonn:ince rating. Mis answer — one performers knew 
their job thoroughh'; they also knew everyone else s job in 
the department antl what's hapju'ning on the site. .\ntl he 
said they all belong tt) an exclusive club within Il^M. W hen 
asked vvhat that club was. the (answer w:is the) II^MIH: 
tomputer conferencing facility. Now that may have been 
an t)verstatement. but the point is lhal jieople who have 
participateti there haw tendetl to become much more 
l^rt)tluctiv e, and better connectetl as a result of being there. 



Antl now to the light sitle. ■■Nt)w all unwittingly antl as a 
byproduct of activities that are ihort)ughly justil'ietl on many 
other grountls. you've inventetl the ultimate empk)yee tie. 
the intercontinental coffeebreak. Sure it enhances our 
protluctivity and all that, but also it's fun. ' Antl that's the 
thing. Most of the people i know who have trietl comj^uter 
conferencing, and use it. enjoy it. ■ 

1 coultl not get my wife interested in coiiij Hi let's until 1 got 
her on Prodigy. W hat happened when she got on Protlig\' 

— antl people can talk one vva\ oi' the other :ibout whether 
i^'odigy is observing free speech antl all of that stuff — the 
fact is lh;it what my wife does is she gets up, she reads the 
soap opera tligesi, she checks the weather, antl she gets up 
on the conferences and she talks to other peojile through - 
them. Anti it gives her a level of contact th:it. especi;ill\- in 
lotlay's vvorltl — we live in a neigliiiorhootl where almost 
all the olher mothers work — she gets contact with t)liier 
people lo :i greater extent than she ditl othenvise. 

One of the interesting things about the computer 
rev '( )J ut ioii ;t h tl coiii ^ )ut er "c( ii ife re'hcing a nil c( nn m u n ic:i t i( )iis" ' 
is the number of jx'(^ple f know who met their mate talking 
on a computer ct)nl'erence. It changes the whole tlynamics 

— you get to know a j^eison intellectually helore xou meet 
them. \'ery interesting kintl of change in social tlynamics. 

And again, in my 21 years at IH.\I. 1 think conferencing is 
my most important accomplishment. Why tlo I think this? ft 
;illows me lo talk lo the vvoild. to listen to the vvt)iid, to 
communicate with the world. That ultimately is vvhiu 
conferencing is :ill ;ibout. Cionferencing is all ;ib()ui large 
numbers of people sharing infoniiatit)n together. 

McKAY: LtM s gel in a coujile of (|uestions. 

DEAJN GOTFEHRIiR: Are most of these forums motlerated 
or not motleraletl? 

FOULGER: Our forums are entiivly un-m()deratetl. 

(K^nT,HRER: Do vou have any motieraletl ft)rums> 

FOULGER: We have no motlenited forums in the setise that 
I heiieve "moderating" means that things are submittetl first 
antl approved before they go out. That's vvhat inotlerating 
gc'Uc'rally means on I'seNei. We have no motieraletl forums 
:U all. Pver\'lhing is ;is you punchetl it and vve make the 
jutlgment after the fact. In fact, it is the case that people can 
put the mo.st intlammalory stuff up there and wh;it will 
hapjX'n is lhal vve will tlelele it after the fact hecause it 
doesn't tonform to the rules, rather than worrx ing iihout it 
-heforehantl. The key reason for ibis is tliat there's a key 
dynamic in ct)mputer conferencing that you lose as soon as 
you motierate — and that is the inienictiveness. If it takes 
loo long lor the message lo get through because 
.scjmebotly s aslecj^ or out to a pienk', or whatever the 
reason; that interaction is k)st. It's p:iniculady important lt)i 
us because vve get contributitais art)untl the clock. There's a 
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slow pcriotl wiiilc \hc sun is crossing tin' Parilic — just 
atU'r San josc t^ocs down, aixi hdoiv Japan coiiics up. liul 
of iIk- 2.000 appends a day I iij;lil now. SOf) coitic IVoni 
iairopc, stalling about tliivc in tiic morning. And nuKli of 
the rest conius from tiu' I nilcd States up to Abnul midnigiit. 
hut Australia kicks in in die middle. It s around the eloek. 
\XV couldn't run the wa\- we need to run. Someone in 
Australia couldn't gel an instant answer il the\' had to wait 
for someone in the T.S. to approx e their appcntl before 
going on. 

GOllUHRIiR: .My experience on I'seNel is thai some 
forums are better run moderated. depenUing on the kind ol" 
forum, the number of jvople. the topics of discussion. Voii 
eliminate duplication. If you re going nowhere and getting 
there (luickly. il stops that. And others are better run un- 
m()dera;»'d. Hspecially the tjuesiion and answer jorum, 
tberes ivt need really to moderate that. 

FOULGER: Thi.s is w Iktl' the real diflerence comes in. hi 
icrins of the way we haw shadows and the way we ha\ e ^ 
rules, and those are two things that Llifferentiate us from 
UseNet in a big way. FA er\- shadow of IBMPC is a complete 
copy of the whole year. I'seXet conferences at most hold 
two weeks; shadows often onl\- count in davs. CJur stuff is 
all in a file with reference informati(Mi such that you can 
jinnp back and fonh easily. On I'seXet. you don i haw 
that kind of control, hi fact in general most people read 
things through their mailbox on I 'seNet. \\"e tend lo hav e 
specialized conferencing tools that most peoi')le use. W hich 
isn't to say that people don't use their mailbox; they can. 
and some do. masochistic though they may be. 

The point is that because of the way we organize things, 
when a deletion hapi")ens. people can see it on our system; 
they cannot see it on I'seNet. "I'liere's something left; there's 
a shell: if they \ e read it ;ilready the\' know why it was 
deleted. The second thing is we ha\ e ;i set of formal rules. 
The formal rules are posted and known and decided. 
People who beliew that certain kinds of language don t 
belong on IBMIK] are glad lho.se rules are there, because it 
protects them. Now maybe that restricts somebody's 
expression, and ceilainly they think that if you delete them. 
And maybe it (.loesn t. .Maybe the I-nglish language is rich 
enough that you c;m find ;ilmost a thousand wa\s to 
express ;mything. But regardless of that, we tend not to 
havL' the kinds of problems that leatl lo moderation. 

HERBERT DORDICK: 1 think you rushed o\ er too (|uickl\- 
the Prodigy issue. I think it may become a real problem in 
tlie future, on these so-called public networks like Prodigy 
or C^ompuSerw. That's the free-speech (|uestion. or the 
protection of free speech. 1 think it becomes a real 
interesting (|Uestion when you get to the notion of 
networks for teachers to interchange ideas, which I think is 
vcr\\ veiy important, antl ver\' valuable. The cjuesiion is: Is 
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that a public network, since it's going lo involve thousands 
ol" teachers on the network; is it a |Mi\'ate network — what 
free speech protection do the teachers have? Let's say we 
have a conferencing system for state officials and local 
olficiah: in Alaska. Do lu'ople on it have free speech? Can 
the\' be tracked? Will the whistleblower effect enter in? 
'I-hosc are the kinds of issues that need to be dealt with and 
cannot be (juickly ovedooked. IBM can get aw ay with that; 
it's a jxivate comfxmy, it's not a public network. 

FODLGER: But it's more than that. I would assen that we 
don't really impinge on free speech at IBM. i woukl assert 
that strongly. I think this is one key point where you have 
to look at ihe intersection. Computer conferencing is not, 
strictly an interpersonal medium: it's a mass medium. In 
mass media you have editorial policies, and lots of 
competing journals, and magazines and new spapers. ea( h 
with lI liferent editorial policies, each with different focuses, 
and each w ith different ways of deciding whether or not 
something is in the rules. The fact that I say that something-.. 
lIocsiTi belong on IBMPC. or Prodigy sa\ s that something 
doesn't belong on a particular one of its bulletin boards 
doesn't mean that free sjx'ech has been impinged on. if it's 
treated as :m editorial policy issue. The person .siill has easy 
and widespread ways ol expressing o[">inions through other 
channels, hi fact, ail of those things obtain. Anyb()dy w ho 
doesn't say something on IBM PC could tiA" to (.lo it on 
Prodigy, and if they failed on Prodigy, they could do . .m 
any one of hundreds of thousands ol' bulletin boards. 

DORDICK: 'i"he audience that person wants to reach is 
different, in fact, in a case like that right now. there's ;i 
Senior Net which is meant for retired I'seople on the 
Network. .Apparently one paiticijiant on SeniorXet had 
some sexually suggestiv e comments, and the manager of 
SeniorXet tried to block them. There was a big hullaballoo 
about that jx'rson's Iree speech rij»hts. and the person so far 
hasn't been able to block it. hul it'll go to the courts. The 
courts won't touch it for ;i while because it's ;i \en- difficult 
i.ssue. But if w e're serious about the comj^uter becoming as 
\ aluable an interactiw medium as tlK' telephone, then these 
are the kinds of issues thai the courts w ill have to face, if 
we still beliew that this countr\" does in fact have a first 
amendment. 

FOULGER: Is SeniorXet a bulletin board, in effect, or a 
network of bulletin bo;irds? 

DORDICK: it's a network of bulletin boards. 

FOUI.GER: My view is that a network shouldn't have a 
l')()licy. A network is a common carrier. Boards on the 
network have the right to make an editorial policy. 
Thank you \ eiA much. 
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I think it's critical that we have 
a real presence in the area 
of telecommunications' 



Wayne Miller, 

in his second year iis dean of the College of \ns and Sciences at the Lniversit>' 
of Alaska Anchorage, previoasly was dean of tiie School of Human vScicnces at 
the University of Houston-Clear I^ke, He is a former director of 
teleconiniunications at the Universit>' of Cincimiati, has been a writer and a 
producer for the Puhlic Broadcasting Corp,, and Ls the author of eight books 
that examine the I'nited States as a muhi-culniral societ>\ 



I think' t ho primary- rn\c for an aciminiMraior is lo hrk-i 
And 1 11 tcnainK \\: lhat ihis morning ifvou'll pL-nnil hk' Ut 
he. Ik-ing tile dean of a «.ollenc tlial's rcailv jusl Ix^en put 
toUL'ther in the laM tiiree or tour years has ixx-n a s^riL-s o} 
U[>s and downs. In the last iWi^ wx-eks. the external .^ood 
news was that the V(yvd I'onndalion js extraordinarily 
interested in tiii.s Lampus. ( "AA. as a j>lat.e to brm.ti its niulti- 
Lultural intt.Tt.'sts A team Ironr AASCJ ' is i;oiiV4 to ix' here 
durinti tlu' next week to ad\ ise us (.onLernin,n ways to 
transform this tainpus — I think that s extraordinarily 
important Un us. Some otliL-r ^oolI news is thai last I ridax 
we tt)und out tiiat we iiat.1 reLeneil wh.it's talkxl the 
rni\ erstt\ Aftiliat<.-d I'r(\uram. wliuh is funded lo lu-lp iIk- 
de\elt>pmentalK dis.ihled It s sJ^)o noii n year t<> fund (he 
aLlministration ot it. do all the appiieLl researLh. aj^plied 
aeti\ itv. [ h.e a\era;4e I iii\ersit\ Affiliated Program at other 
uni\ersities generates "s;^ million to million j year in 
rL's(.Mr(.h grants So thos<.- two itL-ms were the external gwo^l 
new s. 

1 think it \\ . luld be inueilihh dishonest ol niL- to stand 
here and not acknowledge what Tm sure \ou all know — 
titat tliL- I\k1 news has hem that the c:eni<.'r h w Information 
Tei 1 nv )log\ . al least as we look t()war<.l I'V^).^. will Ix- 
jMtased out h\ the end ol this v^-ar Now that I've said it. let 
me luLk up an<.l \\y u^ plan.- thai in .1 larger i ont<.'xt W hen 
1 eanie here as ^lean (»f the C olleg*.' of Ans an<.l "^tieiKes. it 
was iKMlher the higliL-st-pax ing ^hoRe. nor the highest- 
ranking ehoii e I had w hen I d<.\ ideLl to eoiiK' to Alaska 1 
thought then and 1 do now that this eit\ is a pLue where 
extraordin I'-y things (.an ha[')pen in terms ot the uni\erstt\ 
and Its relationship with the <.ii\ ^ )ne ot the things that 
peo|')le ha\e lo hear in mind is tha'. if you lake out the K- 
lhrough'12 ([uadrani — people in the si hool distrii t. the 
kids — il \ou take til. It ( )Ul < >f the lotal ]-)< ipulation of the 
eity. then \i»u lot)k at thL' number of people that the 



rni\t.'rs{i\ < )( Alaska .Nn^in »rag<.' s<."ia\'s h<.'re. it s about 10 to 
11 pereent < »1 [Iw total population th.il w<.' sen l' direetly It's 
exlraordinan- This uni\ersii\ ought lo he at the \ery (.enter 
til lhis ui\ s de\ (.-lopment. aiul 1 think it (.an ix- 

W hen 1 ann<-)UiKed the program for the Inr the 
CA>llege. whi(.h I take \\t\- seriousK — \ou kn< 'W 
aLademies are usualK \er\ goo(.l at (.Iraw mg up six-ye ar 
plans Willi little refereiU(.' to |-)re\ ious eflorts. iisiimc tor 
the nexi sjx-year plan — I keej^ bnnging up this j>|an and I 
Use il at almost e\ en' meeting we ha\L'. It strike's that 
we ought to ix (.'mphasi/mg un<.lergiaLluale e(.kKalion and 
apiilit.'d i\'s(.-areh in a number c>l aix-as. [he {'\i\\cy^\\\ 
\ftiliaied I'rogiam. m the area of psuliolog\ and soc ial 
work, is elearh that kind of program. TIk- Cenk-r tor 
Informaiidii Te(.hnolog\ (.ould dearh hetome. or might 
he(.ome. the l enter ot applied rL's(.-irth m the area <>1 
teleeommunieations. and all that thai sug^uests thesc> days l 
ihink that the tutureof the kiiul < )t work l.ariy has been 
doing has not disappe;irt'd I think it s uitieal that we ha\e 
a real presenc e in the area ol t(.'le(.onimiini( ations: I think 
It s (.rilical that we have a real j^resL-iKx- in ihe -jwj ol how 
the university Lan relate t<; the ut\ and the state in that 

If indeeel the luklget (.ruinh foixes tiist tlu* diminishing ( »l 
the struLlured aai\ity. it teilamh is nn intetition to work 
with l.arn as nukh as possible to (.ontiniR' the a(.'ti\ ities. 
an(.l hopetulU develop the kind of one or two large grants, 
like the lederally-ix-c ei\ ed mone\ at this point tor the l .VP. 
that would trigger both continued a(.tiMty. aiui then. I hope, 
grow th of the uni\ ersu\ s rea(. h tor \our interest lioth in the 
(.it\ and the state. I think we win dr^that. ou have a good 
j^erson m karr\ . Ik- s not going to be disapj'>earing. 'I'he 
(Center will Loniinue through this year on a \er\ diminishe(.l 
administrate e basis. And we ha\ 0 mmiu' pretty good 
prospects L ihink of dc\ el( jping the kmcN of gntnts that we 
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lliiiik will go. Aiui ()!" couisL' ilial cfocs nol jTivtliido iunlKT 
univcMsiiy aiul maw luiKling lalcr. It's not wli.il sou w.inl lo 
iicar I Uiiow. Vou'cl like inc lo Ix' Mc lo say lliai \\c Uaw 
on liaiul Si million tor l he Ccnlc r: iiuix lx' ncxl limc 
HKvI we'll Ix' able lo sa\' wv have S^OOjUK) lor ihe Cenier 
in exlenial gianls. \Vc ecrlaiiily will he workini* lowaal ilial. 
'I'liere is U)ls o\ room for conuaels out of a Cleiiler like ihis. 
I'A en in lis final year under lis preseni eonsiruent)n pediaps 
we'll develop so,,ie f those as well, 'I'hal was (lie 
unhaj)j)y pai1 — I'm very, very unhappy iihoiii Uiis. but w\' 
pui diese things togt'ther as best wv ean 

It's my happy task to introduce to you today the 
presick'ni of the I'niversity of Alaska. If you vc been reading 
die papers. I suppose you know diat the system is 
developing a wa\ of distributing its t'uiuling — there's a 10- 
year model involved — and there are aetivities that remind 
me both of \ev\- ^■ork and Texas where I've taught and 
where there was a formula. Til tell a little siorv. When I 
first went to the I'niversity of Houston-Clear hake. I was 
' I o I d ■ t It a t 1 1 K' ■ Se 1 V( )o I ■ (') ( " I U I s i I Ve s s ge n fat ed e ii o i'l i u ) u .s 
amounts of money for the institution and that the 
Humanities, Human Seienees and i'ine Arts had been lo>ing 



money. And there was a formula in Texas where eaeh 
st'meslt'r hour by a given sehool generated a certain 
amount of money for funding. At least that was the idea. 
.And so I asketl the president If we eouKI do a 1\S:I. on how 
the sehool actually operated, what the bottom line v\as. 
That first \ear. the School of Ikisiness lost S*^(r.(KIO. and the 
little Sehool of Ifuman Sciences. Humanities and l-'iiie Arts 
generates 1 an income of S.-^iO.OOd. So tin- ways of imiversiiy 
finances are alwa\s interesting, and tijc cliches and 
acceptetl beliefs are not usu.dlv true. 

We have a preskk'nt who is bringing gUMi leack'rshlp to 
this universitN'. and we certainly welcome him. At the 
chancellor s meeting the other day he sai^l the regents 
made very clear tliat the line ofluers for this iiiMitution 
would be responsible for their domains — the president 
and the chancellors. And that the staff peopk' w\)uld not 
sort of have their own fiefdonis as they run arouiul. We all 
know that, in any system, if lin<.' offii'ers are not respoiisible 
lor their ck)mains, we re in serious trouble. 1 think we have 
so'm eo n e v\ 'h ( ^ ' s i > r i n g i n g g rea t leadership t < i 1 1 U' s v " si e iTi " — ' 
ieriv Komisar. 



'The old familiar 
landmarks seem 
to be disappearing' 



Jerome Komisar 

is president of the University of Alaska. He came to Alaska in 
1990 after 20 years as an adniinislrator witli the State 
University of New York (SUNY). At the time he left the SUNY 
system he was executive vice chancellor and president of the 
Research Foundation. 




C]an 1 stand up here for suj^poil? .Mter the announeement 
{)!" disappearinj^ resourees. f may need this lor protection. 
I'm veiy pleased to he here and have an oj^poilunily to 
vveleome you to a eonlerenee that's already begun — and I 
hear that it began well, so that the v\ eleome really comes 
alter the Tact. I was going {o hold exekisively to a 
discussion on c-oiniiumieations — the little I know about it. 
Hut after Wayne s eommenls — not only about the 
Tniversity of Alaska and the model that v\e*re developing 
tor the alloeatu^n of resourees, but the discussion of the 
Texas system, and profit and loss sialemenls — I ihought 
about an okl anecdote that comes out of thC* Hollvvvood of 



the silent movie when there was a pattern, almost a 
necessity, for eveiy comedy that was produced to have a 
scene where someone slips t)n a banana peel. 

There was a young director v\ ho was t tying to perfect this 
scene and make it better than it had ever been clone belore. 
And he kept diagramming how he would approach this, 
and he showed the banana first, and then the pedestrian 
walking dovv n Park Avenue. Shoulc! he show the pedestrian 
first and then the banana peel, keeping them hoih in the 
frame at the same time? M()v\- vNould the slip on the banana 
pc»el vNork? He'd been contemi')lating this for days. When 
the fall v\'as ready to take place, he bumped into Charlie 
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(ihaplin aiul \\c i;iisal i his ( iu<.'sn()n with him. lie said, "1 
lunr ihis sc^mk- coming up. and I s isuali/.c liisl 
pcdcsuian and ilu-n the banana peel, or should I use ihe 
revep-e — how tlo I aj^fiioaeh ihis?'" And (lliailie (Chaplin 
said. •■\<». ilon'l do an\ ol diose diini»s show ihe hanana 
perl and ihe pedesUian. and ihe pe<.lesuiai'i is walking 
slow'lv down low'ai'ds ihis vrhiele ol homit itie. I la\'e ihe 
pedeMrian sU'p gingedy n\er ihe hanana peel w ilhoul 
jailing, and (hen have him I'all tlowi^ a manhole/* 

I siunet iiUes get ihe It'ellng in 
uni\ersii\ adniinisirali< )n ihai w<. 
siep lighllv o\er ilu' banana 
peel, and we don'l walch (be 
' manholes, and diat\ an 
e\!i'a<)rilinaiy danger. I d like in 
think ibal we are looking lar ^.-noiigh in (Voni of us so iImI 
we ean avoid all obsiaeles ihal niighl irip us on ihe \x\\U. 

I must saw llu* lopie ihai you le taking u\^ today is one ol 
enoiinous eonsL'tiiieiues ti> the university aiul to the world 
■ in general: 1 like your lide/Tiiuling OuT Way iiVthe 
('()ninuinieali<^»n \ge. * ii sort of earries .i sense thai I leel 
nu)st of the lime that ail ol us .ire a little lost as we muddle 
through this final deeatk' ol'this eentury. I sonuMimes Irel a 
lot lost. *['he (^Id familiar landmarks s^'ein to be 
disapjiearing. and we're gi>ing to have to develop some 
new ones. 

hast night I had an < opportunity lo la Ik briefly to peoj^le 
attending a meeting at the World Trade Center with the 
Cenier for International business at the I 'niversity of Alaska 
.•\iu horage. beiiind me was this wonderful map ol ihe 
wodtl. li was the kind ol map thaa most of us are lantiliar 
with, or at least were gelling familiar with, where two- 
thirds of It is above thr ecjiuitor. and oiK' third is below — 
\()u always have soine disioiuons in maj^s. 'I he tlilTereiux' 
between that map and the map of my ehildhood was iIk' 
eenler and foeus was tlu* North Paeihe. rather than having 
the I niletl States in ihe ernter. and the rest of the wodd 
reaching out from that 

It reminded me of being at a eonlereiu e not too long ago 
where v\e had a numbei" ol ft >reign v isitors, including one 
from .Aiisiralia who was di'scribing iIkm!' iu'v\- m.ip v\hieh 
luu! Ausiralia right in the center of the map ami the wodd 
circling around Australia. Then theie was a representative 
h'om rhailand. from (!h,ulalongboni rniversity. and he said 
that they were fooling around v\ith a map that had 'Ihaikind 
in tiie I enter of a Hal space, and the world spinning around 
Thailand. And I said. "Of toursc, the only map you should 
have is one with Alaska right in the center, and the rest of 
the v\-orld g(Mng .iround it." fbat is the ai)propriate 



*Our world is being designed 
and invented in multitudes 
of locations all around the globe/ 



visuali/;ition that is taking place on the pLinet. 

Tlie interesting thing about this map that was behind me 
— two observ .itions: one. that it v\as out ol date. II not in 
terms of the lainl shapes, in terms ol the lilies aiul names ol 
the countries. In fact, if you look at the ubi(|uit<nis. eatalogs 
v\ith (Juistmas pr<.*sents ihis \ear. all of ihose that .nv 
selling globes are selling globes ib,at by the lime you 
purchase ihem and they arriv e as gilts, will be out ol date. 
The world is just clianging so rapidly that mapniakers. 

p.irtiiulaiiy those that are 
conscious of political design, jusi 
can't keej) up. 

1 think that iIk more 
interesting obseiv.ation ol" any 
map go<.*s back to an ( )ld 
question from economic history. It was a (juestion when 
students studi<.*d economic history both in this counts" and 
abr< )ad. ihe ei oiK)mic history ol any natit)n — the (|uesii< )n 
was the srarch for the concertniaster. W'hal elcmeni v\ithin 
the s(>cjetv vvas leading the ecnnonn? 

In the socialist jihilosophv. the leadershiji v\ould take 
place in some olfice v\ here you hatl a group of planners 
th.it sat around ami could dc'sign the future. In a market 
economv. you didn't have that type of tlynamics so ilu* 
historians really bail to look. (^,ould you find the 
con(.ertmast(.M- in the builc.ling of the railroads in the 
nineteenth cenimyy Do you find the i^nncertmaster in the 
b.inking industry in .Manhaltan at the turn of the century, oi- 
(!arnegi<.' puiting together enoimous c<)m('>anii*s. the capital 
for great adventures;'' Whoever or whaicver ihe 
concerlmasters were in the j^;isi. when you look al a map 
todav. vou'll know that you c.innot find a single 
c< )ntxMtmastt'r. 

In fact the vvorUI is being desjgnetl and inventetl for us. 
( )ur v\orkl is being invxMited in multitudes of lotalions ail 
around the globe, in city alter city, m country aher country. 
If vvt^'re going to m ike any senst.' ol this, il we're' going to 
kecji any oixka', if weVe going lo be able to sun'ive the 
process, and not jusi nuuklle through it. v\eTe goin.g to 
have to be able to keep in touch with one another, to be 
able to communicate with one another, to be able to 
instruct one another in al k'asi the foundations and the 
basics of the t'urrent society. 

So 1 v^'iy mucb envy your knowledge: I envy your task, 
and I env V the fact that people in your discij-jline. v\ ho are 
looking at how iIk* vvorld connects with itst'lf. are going to 
be among those of the greatest service in the next century. 
Thank vou vvn- much. 
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Contradictions 
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Herbert Dordick, 

an electrical engineer, is professor of communications at 
Temple University in Philadelphia. He was a consultant on 
President Johnson Task Force on Communications Policy, 
was the first director of New York City 'is Office of 
Telecommunications, and was a senior member of the 
RAND Corp. research staff. He has worked with the FCC 
and has been a frequent consultant to federal, state and 
kxral governments. He is the author, co-author or editor of 
10 books. 




Oix* can Mpproac'ii llu* Miitly oI iIr' "inf'onnaiion soririN'" 
(i1k- "[>t»>i-iiHiiislri.il sDrkM)'." iIk' ' iiironnalidiiali/L-U 
MK'iciy." iIk* ■'coiniiuniicali< )ns iv\{)luti()n" ainl inoa*) hv 
tk'\ isiiiti a iliL'oiy or svi nl l!K*oii(.*s to (.'xplain llu' 
L*iiK'ri;(.-ixv <)rilK' n'A lo assisi us lo undorsliiiul nim'nl 
tlcvL'lopiiK-nts and jiossihly loa^aM tuluiv tk'\vlo|>iiK'nls in 
llu' (.'\'()kilion ol lliis soraiy. 

Or OIK* can t.k's(. nlx' wliai is laking pkia*. loiwasiin^ ik*w 
U\ Iniologirs. nc'w appliraiions ant.1 ik*\\ iiuHx itkial an<.l 
siKi<.'ial lx'lia\iors. Too olU'ii ihis ■'luiuK's" appioa<. li k'ads 
lo (k'st riplions ihai support roninu'rcial inarkL-tiiii^ 
^•ainpaijLins an^l promote linolo^y. Many aca<.k'inji lans 
h'Avc stiihlK'd 1 1 loir UK's on imaging in this |jractico. coming 
off as shills (or tlR' major iL"k-comnuinioations an<.l 
informaiion tL^iinolt^uy I inns as they lorecast great prof'ils 
an<.l astoLiiKling s(K'ial anel political <.hanges. 

Or one ean e\afiun<.' llu' <."eoiiomic . s(K ial an<.l politi<. al 
<."ons<.'(|iKMK\vs of this s(K ietal change enipirieally <.lra\\ ing 
upon what we know, not what can Iv or shouki he or 
tiiight he. II d(»ne honestly and well, we couki k'ani 
something about w hat the future holds in store for us and 
gui<.l<.* Us toward the moix* el'lectiw. inde<.\l. humanL* uses 
[or inlormation tL\ lmolog\. This is my task this morning. 

We have been tokl tiial telecommunications will allow us 
to work at home in elect ronie cottages anel that ("irms will 
become footloose using the llexibiliiy of inlormation 
systems and the speed of the infonuaiion lransi>or(ation 
network to free lliemseK es from geograi)hy. We ha\e been 



told that p<.'()ple will no longer to (.row*.! into inner 
<.itk's to w ork but (..m stav at hoiue in pk-.isanl suhurh.m 
an^l rural Kh ations sin'rouiukAl b\ a Mitiial r(.Mlit\ <tf sound 
antl images. 

\\'(.' \\A\ c lx\'n tokl th.it s(H ii't\ w .is to be a ( ashless and 
t'lu't. kk'ss one: that tlu-re w ill 1 h' m IhhiN w itht ml w alls n i 
whith stu(.k'nts will be leaihed b\ the great minds o| ihr 
age witlu)ut tlR-se uiiiuls being m tin.' pics(.-ixe o! the 
students. AikI that the inlormation age will olU i ihe nghi 
information at the right time and at the iiglit < nst u* 
<.'\eryone. Know letlgt.* aikl. perhaps <.\en wimKmu will 
tlourisli in this new <.'ra ol inioiination .ind < t miiiiui lu atioiis 
plenty. 

We lui\L'lH\'n tokl tli.it tlie hier.nihKal Mriutmx of linns 
will disappe^U" and in it*>pl.ue tlR-u.* will be i oopeiati\ e 
structure in which iX)WL'r will be (listributr<.l to all. \\ l" lia\t.' 
been tokl that tlu' less<.'r tk*\ <.lop<."d nniiitiies will leap 
across the industrial re\(ilution ami inh* the iiitoimalh 'ii 
ag<.'. theit'by axoitling the terrors ol indi istriali/ing aiuj 
paink'ssh acquire the Ix'nefils ot the inlormation s(kk"1\ 
Small aixi medium si/e lirms will llcmiish as mh filiation 
tL'chnology gi\ ws (hcan abilit\ t( ► i oiiijh'I*.* w < )iM-w uk* 
against large firms. Small will be beaiitilul and piobi.iblc 
pro\ i<.liiig t ustouK'r s(X'<. ialiA\l prtKkutsand s^maucs t(»all 
at reasonable costs. 

We ha\L'lx\'n |iromisrd an era m whuh inloim.mou .md 
knowleelge rather than material \altK's will IxMlie dii\in^ 
forces, and growth in hum.m ]">i(RkK tiMt\ will ie<|mie .i 
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ivili'tiiulion o( work. :iihI niir .urcaicsl fjroblciu will bt' how 
l<» iiuiki* (Mir li\t-s inoiv liillillin.u w ilhoul ihc tccliiiiu of a 9 

None- o| ibc'sc' j)roj')lk'i it's li,is stood up U) obsci ^alion. 
TiK-a* An- soiik* t-xJiUj^k's ol\list;incc cdiicalion (bal sccni 
lo work. ;ii 1lm.s{ (or sliori jit-iiods. and of professors. 
lonsLilianls aiul oilier se'lf-fiuploycd persons workin.u ai 
honu' sfvc-r.il da\s .i week lUii on fiinher analysis we find 
lluil these e\|)erinienls in hoiue-based lelework. for thai is 
w hal ib.i-y scein to he. do noi work 
as well as acKeriised. oi' ibey are 
M'H' spi i Kil l asc'S. unlikely lo he 
repealed. 'Imleeck disianee 
ei.liu alit m appears lo resull in 
inonlinaieh lariAe suideni drop-oiii 
rales, in exeess of {() pereeni in 
nian\ v ases, lor reaM)ns ha\ ii-jLi 
n<»llnnt; al all lo do w iib the leehnology but ralher with the 
performaiiee of the leat hers and of their atlniinistrators. 

!.)r| w e realK beliexe that inf< Hinatif)n teehn()lc)gy wc)ukl 
remake man and re-ordei' sot let yi' 

( )urscl\es and our sot ietv aie the sum total ol'our 
hisiork s. ,unl ^. annol simply shed behav ior and social 
sULK lures b\ switching on new teehn()lo^y. Our eeononiies 
are toiP.plex proc esses eomj:)oseti of many eonnietinti forces 
lli.il somehow mana.ue lo work together, not always for the 
i^ood <il all. but aim to maintain political and economic 
sLiiMlii\ and perpelLiaie the stains qiio. I:\en durini^ the 
Lij)hea\.ils wt' are sct-'in,u in I'astem Hurope. I here is always 
the uri^e lo relLim lo the siability with which they are 
lanuhar. Ik- it a monari li\ . a nt-w t\ranny, or a form of 
demtH ralu >;o\ernment that ne\"ertheless is not too different 
(rom iIk ii past. I\'oj)k' are like that. 

\\c (.annol lorgel that the inlonnation and 
tomnuinKaiion Texokilions" ha\e taken place in a world of 
poliikal, e^onomit and social realilies^ ihe |">r( )\'erbial "real 
world ' Information teclinolog\ (and I include 
lelecommunicalions ) is a tool for these forces to lie used to 
a<.hie\e (')ollli<.-al. social and economic goals. So it should 
I ome as no sLiiprise thai we are shapin.u a world that is not 
loo dittorenl from the world we ha\e known, the era we 
called ihe indiisirial re\ t)lution. W e i^et the technology we 
lu-etl m order lo a(iue\e the goals we set for oursehes, and 
tl ihesc' goals come oiil o* the l-.nliglUenment as interpreted 
b\ de\oui capitalists or inieq'jreted by humane Marxists as 
Social 1 )einocrai y ore\en the few hard-line Marxists 
clinging lo their command eeononiies, tlie outcome is 
delenmned — not by tet'hnology — hut by our- social, 
politual and ckmioiuu goals. Therein lie the reasons for the 
main conlradielions ol the Infonnalion Age. three of w hich 
I shall discuss this morning. 

Ii is not a coincidence that ihe information society and 
ihc" global ccorjomy Inirsi fonh upon the public- 
eons^^ioLisness at .ibcHit the same time In 19()3. Tadao 
I niesao suggested I 'On Information fndustries;" .Asahi 



*Did we really believe 
that information technology 
would remake man 
and re-order society?' 



Broadcasting, January l%ol that following the agricultural 
and industrial eras, a third era was emerging based upon 
tiie j')r( )dLietic)n and Litiliz<ition of' information, fn thai same 
year rrit/ .\Iachlup put forth the notion that tiie |:)ro(.luc'lion 
and distribution of" knowledge made a significant 
eonlribution lo the nation's economy and measured 
knowledge as an eeonoinic factor I in 'Jhc l^rocluction and 
nistiihiifioii of KiKfichdi^c in ihc ( niicd Sftitcs. I^rineeton. 
NJ.; Prineelon Univ ersity Press, V)o2\. W hile infom union 

was essentially ov erlooked In' 
economic theorists or waxed 
away by the abhuinplk>n of . . 
perfect information, educators, 
cieil ser\'anls. professionals, 
industrialists, fanners, insurance 
salespersons, stock brokers and, 
in(.leed, evervone engaged in 
perfonuing socially and economically prodiiciiN e 
transactions knew that informauon was necessaiy to their 
work and had alw ays been so. Consumers, too. understood 
that w ithout advLAising. their shoj^ping chores would be 
difficult and their j^olitical choices e\en rnore so. 

;\l the <same lime (in the I%()s and bFOs). the role of the 
multinational coiporation in the extraordinar\- growth of 
international trade and capital flows was recogni/.ed by the 
business communitv. already engaged in global enterprises. 
This pronii^led the I 'nited Nations to monitor the grow th 
and intluenee of the multinational corporation and 
esj^eeially its imjntct on the lesser de\ eloi:)ed nations and 
published the first of many studies on the progress of 
multinationalism | Michael W lodaro. Ixononiic Dcrclo/fnicnf 
hi Ihc Third World. Longman. New "I'ork. j)p. ^W-^ i. 

and Mnliifuifional (jnporcifions in World Dvivlopfiioit. New 
^■ork. I nited Nations, br.M- 

Crlobal economic activity is not a new j^henomenon. 
F'ollow ing W'Liledoo. Britons inwsted overseas as never 
before: i-M"^ million jxa* year by mid-century growing to 
overX'O million each vear between IS^O and 1S*^S. 'I'hey 
reaped considentble benehts fiom the.se global investments: 
.i.>> million interest j^er year in the early 19lh eenliiiy to over 
.iSd million per year by the IS^Os [l^aul Kennedv , '/he Rise 
(ind I-(fll o/ ihe (irccfl roKViy. New "I'ork. \ intage Books. 

pp. ISn-PS""! Ikit the idea of a global economy goes 
back much fiinher, m ancient and medieval ages. 

F-ernand Hraiidel defines a world-ec'onomy as 'an 
economically aulonomous section of the j^lanet aiile to 
prov ide tor most ol its own needs, a section to which its 
internal links and exchanges giv e a c'ertain organic unity" 
llemand Braudel, 'Ihc PosiK'aiiv of the World Ciiilizatiou 
(ind (^ipildlisni. / 5//>- /(S7/^ ("/e;////?*)'. \'ol. 3. New ^*ork. 
Harper iS. Row. 19S t. p. 12]. Ancient Cuvece. Rome and 
Islam were world-economies. .\s caiiv- as a huropean 
vv orkheconomy. with Wnice as the dominant capitalist city, 
reached from the Baltic to Norw ay and thrcHigh Middle 
I-lastern ports to the Indian Ocean. By I S lAirojX'an trade 
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ciivk'd ihc glohe; I-,ngli.sh. Duidi. P< )ru i^^ucse, Spanish and 
l-a-nc h iratlL' luiworks cni ended from ilu' Old World lo the 
New. lo Atrial ;ind ihc Orient. London had heeonic ihc 
dominant tapiialiM eiiy o! ihis world-eeononiy. 

The prodiiclion. distribution and elTeetix e ntili/ation of" 
itiforination arc neeessaiy lor a t^lohal eeonotny. lor the 
boLiiKlaries ()\ world etononiies are defined by geography 
and time, and the inManta neons deli\er\- and exehani^e of 
infonnation erases these boiinLlaries with prole )Lind impad 
on the i^lobali/.aiion of 
economies. One mii^ht well 
ari^Lie that the inevitable eomin.u 
ofAdam Smiths \\( )rld-ee()n()my 
in w hich labor and capital know 
no national l">oundaries created 
the need for better means ot 
et)nimLinicalion and coordination net essaiA' to enicienily 
manage that world econonu": hence. inrorm<ttion has 
become a crucial commoLiity and its rapid transport a 
necessity. . . 

Roman roads aiKl Roman laws were essential for the 
growth and maintenance of their economy, and well-bnilt 
anci fast \ enetian ships w ere the keys to the snccess of the 
Huropean world-economy, (icographic limits were created 
by the lack of roads, by impassable mountains or long 
desert wastes, or where pirates contrt)lled certain sea routes 
or clenied shijys access to ports lor provisioning. 
Nevertheless, comnuinication by nie.s.sengers and tra\ elers 
was surprisingly cN:tensi\-c in these \ ears; one is often 
surpri.scd at the degree to which the knights of the 1 ith 
century roamed across lun'ope and the .Middle iuist seeking 
plunder w hile " conx erting the heathens " and the ef ficienc\- 
with which It.ilian hankers controlled tnide and commerce 
from konLk)n to C^onstantinople. 

If geograj^hy createt-l limits to the reach of the global 
economy, time was a force for maintaining and 
peipetuating that econonn. W hile information tra\eleLl 
within these ancient economies, as noted bv the w'a\" pric es 
of commodities and news of bankruptcies and battles were 
available rL-markahb (juickly at the remote corners of the 
economy and iK'fwcen world -economies, time scales were 
long, measured in years and even decades. This tendecl to 
perpetnatL' the lite of a worhl L\onom\". re(|uiring inan\ 
(.leca(.les lor e\"en a (.leclining one to lose power to a 
neighboring economy. 

W ith the im enlion and diffusion of the steam engine, 
merchant v essels iiu ieasetl their reac h and reduced tra\ el 
lime as clici the locomotive. The modern era saw the rise o! 
the telegraph and the telej^hone to funher reduce the time 
it took lor disseminating snarkci information and of"aiicnitl 
to deliver commodities. The boundaries of world- 
economies expanded. 

In modern t apitalist soc ieties organizations need to grow 
for a nmnber of reasons. Perhaps the most important is tc) 
prevent takeover by larger linns. vari<nis aiguments haw 



Tirms learned that information 
technology can perform the 
coordination and communications 
tasks ... of middle managers- 



been acKanccd about how gn)wth imperatives result in the 
transfonnation ol competitive markets into oligopoly or 
monopoly markets. .\ maior incentive for growth is the 
abilitv of the linn to increase relative control over various 
environments, i.e.. sup(*)liers and markets. 

(irov\th comes hom a limited number of soiuces of 
which the mo.st iinponant are die c reaticMi of new markets 
through marginal advantage from greater eff iciencies of 
production and or distribution w hich in 11 uence real costs to 

the finn and mergers, utilizing 
the existing hrm and its 
capacities to giow larger and 
thus ac(|uire greater capacitX' 
for lic[uidily, market balance, 
personnel and talent mix. 
financial depth, and more. 
Some lirms grow successfully and otliers do not. as 
c:handler has j>oii :ed out lA.B. Chandler Jr.. 7Z>e \ 'fsif)li' 
Haiul: .\hn ui^^crial Ri v '')lit(i<iii fu Aincf ica / / Bi /si / /< w. 
Cambridge.. Mass.. Harvard L'niwrsiLy l,-*ress, I97"|. 
(^hanLiler's case studies have been Ccononietricallv 
eNpaniled by W illiamson in his analv sis of internal 
organization, market power and limits to firm si/.e lO.K. 
\\ " i 1 1 i a m so n , Markcls. llicni. ch Ics: Aiui/ysis auc/ Aufifn fst 
/ni/)/iaffi()ns, Xevv York, lYce Press. IV^S]. I'hese analvses 
provide additional insights into the reasons tor the 
importance and intense interest in commimications and 
information technology in management, organizational 
structures and education. 

I'irms learned that information technologv including 
modern telecommunications ean perform the coordination 
and communications tasks normally performed by large 
nmnbers of middle managers and do so v er\- well, 
lanihermoic*, as this technology becomes available, firms 
iiuKAate along non-traditional paths dictated bv the 
information and telecommimications tec hnologies. 
Tniditional industrial innovation occurs along these often 
well-denned direetions: j product, process and managerial. 
The revolutionary nature of the microprocessor is its 
influence across all ol these dimensions, and innovation 
ocems almost sinuiltaneously. Microprocessor-based 
innovation as in the information and telecommunications 
tec hnologies altects what goods and serv ices are j^rocluced 
and how they are produced and. tluough managerial 
innovations, strongly influenc-es the nature of the 
organizations in w hich they are produced. 

With these new technologies and espeeially with the 
global lelecomnumications networks, management can 
im}">r()\e its eoordination and organization pn)cluc tiv ity 
le\ els far beyond that whic h Chandler observ ed in the 'SOs 
and '()0s. C()nse(|uently. finns can internalize more 
operations and tasks and grov\- e\ er larger more efficiently. 
There are essentia I iy no geographie bounckn-ies limiting 
their reach nor are there time Ixumdaries, lor w ith 
information teelinology and vvodehvvide 
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tclccomnninicalions iidworks, lime and space have new 
meanings. 

Adam Sniiih s vision of a worlcl-eeontnuy, in wliieli llie 

in\ i.sil')Ic hand of ihc markeiplaee has Ix'en replaced In' ihe 

ver\- \ isihle hand of ihe global firm geared lo the global 

economy and the global market, has become real. Indeed. 

global or nuiliinaiional firms have, today, annual sales 

xokiine.s greater than the entire CA'Fsof the develoj^ing 

iiaiions in which they operate. In the two largest 

nuiliinaiional firms (Hxxon and 

General Motors) each had sales 

\ alues greater than the GNFs of 

ail the dex eloping nations othe-r 

than Brazil, ('hina. India. Mexico 

and Iran. The combined sales of 

the six largest multinationals 

exceeded the CiNPs of many of 

the dev eloped nations including 

Swit/c'i.Mid. Canada, Australia. Belgium, Sweden and Italy. 
. . .In die global marketplace, firms will free; joaii) .ihe 
world looking for the most hospitable nations in which to 
locate their activ ities, thereby adding jobs, opportunities 
and a high standard of living lo the host coLintiy. To attract 
these roaming firms nations will seek to become an 
iniormalion economy. This economy w ill be one that has 
learned how to make the best use of information and has 
provided the infrasirLiclLires, such as telecommunications 
and education, for making efficient use of that information 
not only for economic growth but ior social and political 
development as well: in short, an inl'ormation society. 

If information is the engine of grov\ th. nations v\ ill 
increasingly sliift their focus from the production antl 
distribution of things to the production and distribution of 
itleas leading lo significant changes in world political and 
economic slrLictiires. Does increasing aggregation ot 
enterprise throughout the world offer another explanation 
for the emergence of the global economy and with it the 
demand for information and its rapid and etficient 
distribution? 

James Hryce v\ rote, "...from the lime of .Menes clov\ n to 
that of .Mlila the tendency is generally tov\ard aggregation 
and this hisiorv' of the ancient nations shows us, not only 
an enormous ninnbei" of petty monarchies and republics 
.swallowed up in the F.mpire of Rome, but that the Hmpire 
it- vlf was far more highly centralized than any preceding 
one had been. When Rt)man donunion began to break up 
the process was reversed and for "'00 years or more the 
centrifugal forces bad their ow n way.. .from the 13th 
centLin- onwards ihe tide begins to set the other 
way... neither Democracy nor the i')rinci|')le of Nationalities 
has. on the balance oi" cases, operated to check the geneia 
movement towards aggregation which marks the last two 
centuries ' Uiarold \. Innis. I-Mi/yin* (/ml (.hniniNnic^ffions. 
rniversiiy of Toronto Press, 19""2, pp. 9-1 ll. 

hinis suggested that media that su|-)port time effieiencies 



'If information is the engine 
of growth, nations will 
increasingly shift their focus 
... to the production and 
distribution of ideas.' 



would lead to decentralization while media tliai support 
space efficiencies would lead to increased aggregation. 
This suggests that the impermanent electronic media, unlike 
the papyrus of Hgypl and the clay tablets of Babylon, would 
counter aggregation and lead to decentralization. On the 
contrai*v. we find that electronic communications 
strengthens bonds by centralizing control. Dangers thai 
threaten the world economy are cjuickly detected and 
communicated to the concerned players who initiate 

appr(>r")riate corrective measures in 
ordei to maintain contr(jK thereby 
strengthening their global . .. . 

economies. 

It is a curi(His paradox of the 
information age that the dispersion 
of consumj')tion is matched by the 
consolidation of production. Are we 
entering an era in which relatively 
few \en- large global firms will provide mo.st of the 
pi'^ldiicls and seiT the 2lst centuiT vy()rld will need? 
Will differentiation among joroducts be determined by 
moditlcations in softv\are. iniormation rather than 
modifications in what the cu.stomers can see and hold in 
their hands? Will }'>roduct differentiation be a challenge to 
advertisers and i:)ublic relations staffs rather than designers 
and engineers? If global fimis roam the world seeking 
highly skilled labor, policies that su[^j")ort economic and 
political stability, and mcKlern and efficient communication 
and trans]*i:)rtation infrastructiu'es. v\ ill that mean the end of 
national sovereignty? 

The notion that lov\ labor costs make Ibr competitiveness 
is challenged by current thinking about the information 
.society and the global economy. (Jver time labor costs are 
likely to equalize thnuighout the world and. in any case, 
low co.st labor is of relatively little value in a global 
economy in which high value products and work make lor 
a high standard of living that forms a basis for both the 
information economy and the global economy. 

This is not good news foi' the developing nations of 
Africa. Latin America and the I-ar Ha.st. The- rapid growth of 
the information technologies in response to the pressing 
need of firms lo grov\-. clemands tor improv ed mechanisms 
for the command of global ix-soiu-ces, and the demise ol" 
command economies that sought to create alternatives to 
capitalism leave the developing nations further and further 
behind. 

Thus, we encoimier our first contradidion. The 
infonnatioti era has not led to the formation of an industrial 
struclLue that favors the .small and varied. The information 
era has not led to a marketplace that |')rovides foi* the 
singuhir needs of singular people. Kather. the information 
era has .strengthened the capitalistic .structures established in 
the industrial revolution, indeed, has increa.sed their 
[')rofxmsiiy for bigness, and has led to the creation ol even 
larger multinational, global firms often interconnected in the 
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Ibrm of tinaiuial holding companies Lapai'>lL' of" controlling 
I he workls markets. 

We appear to he progressing to a world in w hich 
relatively few \v\\ large global firms will prov ide most of 
the products and serv ices the 21st centur\- wodd will need. 
In this wodd product and serv ice differentiation will he 
achieved through [KTceptions defined and promoted h\" 
puhlic relations, marketing antl aLlvertising through wodd- 
vvide media networks. Firms w ill roam the world seeking 
least cost labor and maximum return 
on c-apital. in order to optimize their 
v alue chains. National interests will 
be suhscn icni to corporate plans 
and every nation, large and small, 
will search for an economic niche in 
the global economy. Nations will 
have great difficulty monitoring and 
controlling the flow of money acToss their borders and, 
conse(|uentK\ will have little control over their monetarv" 
and economic policies. Sovereignty in a world with weak, 
and porous economic boundaries, and where national 
interests will compete with corporate strategies, and with 
ethnic and religious islands of klentity, will be (juite 
meaningless. 

The race toward the information society or economy is a 
rapid one throughout both the highly industrialized and 
industrializing world and among the developing nations. 
Nations that cannot participate in the global economy will 
be distinctly disadvantaged. While these nations were not 
likely to enter bankruptcy, economic stagnation could lead 
to diamatic declines in the standard of living, to the loss of 
economic sovereignty, to unwanted economic dependency, 
and to ethnic, religious and class strife. This is not good 
news i'or the developing nations. 

Nora and Mine state that information technology 
{telcnialUjue) would accelerate the emergence of a ver\* 
highly {productive society. Witli 'less hut more effective 
work and jobs the changing nature of work would 
inevitabk" come (|uestions about the value of work anel a 
v\ ide gulf between those who perform high technologx'. 
intellectually c hallenging work and a non-professional class 
who will have fewer, lower jiaying. routine tasks'" ISimon 
Nora (S: Alain Mine. Ihc hiforniatizcUioii of Society. 
Cambridge. .Mass., .\HT Press. 19801. 1-urther. the structures 
of organizations vxoukl necessarily be altered to take 
advantage of the productivity benefits information and 
information technology offer as would the roles of 
managers and management tasks. Wlien knowledge 
becomes the engine of growtli, there will necessarily be 
significant social changes, comparable to those that took 
place when agriculture was rei^laced by manufacturing as 
the engine of growth. 

We noted previously how some finns grow successfully 
and others do not and how firms ciuickly learned that 
information technology including modern 



'When knowledge becomes 
the engine of growth, 
there will be necessarily 
significant social changes.' 



telecomm unit at ions can perform the coordination and 
communications tasks normally performed by large 
niniibers of middle managers (information workers). When 
firms consolidated into larger firms, or were forced by 
competition to save money or by court decision to reduce 
market power, the fii*st vo lose jobs were middle level 
managers and other inforniation vvorkeis. .Vr«S:T laid off 
more than 2S,()(K) middle level managers. ILIM reduced its 
managerial staff by more than IS.OOO and i^uPont followed 

, suit by eliminating about 8,000 

information jobs. 

Our second contradiction: Hie 
informatk)n technologies were 
supposed to destroy entry lev cm 
jobs, to create massive 
unemployment among blue-cc^llar 
workers, histead the information 
technologies eliminated white-collar middle management: 
the blue-collar jobs and the entiy level jobs disappeared 
long before the information society ifovvered. it is unJikely 
(hat the unemployed informatk)n v\ orkers will return to 
their jobs or even to similar jobs when the nation recovers 
from the recession. Perhaps this is the way in which service 
sector and managerial productivity will improve, and this 
leads me to the third of the three contradictions I discuss 
this morning. 

' Informatization " has emerged as a useful concept for 
examining information societies. Three dimensions of 
informatization have been defined: 1) the people dimension 
such as literacy rate, percent of population attending tertiarv' 
schools; 2) the infrastructure dimension including mass 
media, telecommunications, computers and computer 
utilization by organizations and expend it uies for other 
information technologies: and 3) the economic dimension 
including the share of the nation's (i\P provided by the 
primaiy information sector and the number of information 
workers in the labor force. 

Nations haw counted the number of telephones or 
telephone main lines per capita, computers and telex 
tenninals and databases in use. television and radio 
receivers, facsimiles and \'(Tis. They have defined a sort of 
Kngels Ratio, the ratio of personal expenditures for 
information and information machines to G\P per capita, as 
a measure of their status in the world as information 
societies, and the\- have coimted the number of inforniation 
workers in their ct'ononn-. 

But. as Robert Solow remarked, "^'ou can see tiie 
computer age everywhere but in the {Product ivity .statistics." 

Simply measuring information workers may not be an 
indication of the progress a nation has niade tt)wards 
becoming an information economy. Israel and Pgypt, lor 
example, have almost identical information sectors, yet the 
( i\P per capita in Israel is several times greater than that in 
Hgypt. Its what these information workers ck) that counts. 
Hgypt is a poor nation and many of its infomialkjn workers 
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arc oinploycci in llic gowrnnicni hurcaiicnuy as iIk* 
cinploycr ot lasi rcsori lo j')i()\ klc licaliii and wcllaiv 
scn iccs lo ilic poor, Israel uses iis inforiiuiiion workfortv 
more protlucliv cK", in rcscarcli and tlcv clo[')nKMn and in 
numufacuiring among nihcr atiivilies. 

The contrihiilion of ihc inf ormal ion scclor lo iho (jross 
National Product is an imj^oitanr indicator of ihc 
importance of information and information technology lo 
the nation's economy. Jussawalia and her colleagues ha\c 
contributed significantly to this 
analysis jMeheroo Jussawalia. 
Donald M. Lamheilon and Xeil I), 
Karunaratne. '/he Cost ()f'7hhiki}ii^, 
Norwood. N.J.. Ahlex Publishing 
Corj:>.. i^)88|. They ha\ e sliow n 
that the information sector in 
industrialized and industrializing 

nations contributes an increasing percentage lo the nation's 
GNP and. in Japan, Kuriyama and Oniki state that w cw il 
, not tor ihf()rmali()n ancl irif orinaiitMi set r()r iiickiding llie 
manufacture of inforinalii )n technologies, the (INP ol" the 
Japanese economy today would be smaller l^y about 12'N« 
[Tadashi Kuriyama and llajime Oniki, "New hifoiniation 
Technology and the Cirow lh of the Japanese Hct)noniy." 
paper presented at the Inlernalional Confert'iice on ,\sia"s 
Px]')erience in hifomiation, Taipei, Taiwan, ,\Iay 1, IW^I. 

W'e suggest another imporlanl indicator of the slate of a 
nation s informali/ation: the coniribLition the information 
sector makes to productix'ity in manufacturing antl in the 
prov ision of sen ices. 

Vp lo a jioint growth of the infonnation sector shoukl 
result in increases in labor productiv ity in the 
manufacturing sector. !-uilher. the information sect(^r 
appears to grow tw ice as fast as the manufacturing st'ctor. 
Jean \'oge reminds us that C.N. I^trkinson noted this 
"scjuare law " phenomenon in lai'ge administrations and 
suggests that I^trkinson's findings may also be true for the 
relationshi]^ between the growth of the infoi'malion sector 
aixl growth of a nation's iWW \\c goes on to suggest that 
this would lead to a leveling off of productivity gains w ith 
increases in the information labor force. 1-or example, he 
argues that worker protluctiv ity measuretl in constant 
dollars per worker stops rising once the inlonnation sector 
reaches \i) percent and may stan decreasing above So 
Mcrcent. The reason for this is that produtlivity gains from 
modernization of facilities are insufficient to offset tiie 
accompanying increase in (raining, ivsearch and 
admlni.stration co.sts Ijean \'oge. 'Crisis. Informalion and 
Cx)mmunicaiit)ns in the Cnited Stales Hconomy," Inter.Metlia. 
May PXSS. London]. 

We have exlentk'd and funher tiuantified this rel.ttionship 
between manufacturing productivity growth and 
information sector growth for the United States. Japan and 
several of the ASPAN naiit)ns. 

In the I'nited States tiiere has been a slight dechne in 



^Worker productivity may 
start decreasing once 
the information sector moves 
above 50% of the labor force/ 



manufacturing sector protluctivity from 19S0 through 19.S8. 
while the infonnaiion sector moved iij^ from about C 
percent lo almost S i percent of the work lorce. 

On the other hand, h'om 19S2 onvxartl the Japanese 
information sector has increased only marginally, yet there 
has been a clnmiatic increase in manufacturing productivity, 
especially in the years 1985 through ]9S,S. Korea shows 
results that are similar to that for Japan, modest growth in 
the infonnation sector between 19SS and 19SS but a 

significant increase in 
manufacturing |')rotluctiviiy. 
especially during the years I9H~'* 
19S8. Singapore exhibits a 
pattern that mildly parallels the 
Japanese experience — modest 
gi*owtb in the information sector 
and relatively large grovxih in the 
productivity of the manufacturing sc'ctor In these nations 
tlie jXM'centage ol the labor force in the information sector 
is less than 50 percent. ' " 

After a drop in manufacturing productivity whik' the 
information sector was giovx ing between 19<S() and 19S2. 
Thailand has shov\-n a modest I'ise in this productivity 
despite almost no growth in the information sector. This 
could be explained by an eady investment in information 
workeis tor government aiul social .service activities 
between the years 1980 through ]9tS2: as social conditions 
impi'oved between 19S2 and I9SS, these workers v\ere. 
then, available to industn-. 

Malaysia exhibits stagnant growth in -the infonnation 
sector as well as in the productivity of the manufacturing 
sector. Why this is so is not clear although v\-e know that 
.Malaysia has established an automobile industiy using 
imi^orled Japanese engines ancl other jxirts, assembling 
vehicles in .Malaysia. Thus, the high valued information 
work is performed in Jaj)an while the less intensive 
information assembly work is jxTformed in Malaysia. 

I'inallv, Indonesia and the Philij^pines show dramatic 
declines in manufacturing productivity, while the 
information sectors have been increasing. 'I'his may very 
well be another case in w hich the information sector is 
prima I'ily engaged in government and social service 
activities. In the Phili[')pines the [X'riod between 19«S2 and 
1985 sht)vvs a ver\- rapid decline in manufacturing 
productivity whit h may very well be the consetjuence of 
political and economic turmoil during the excesses of the 
Marcos regime. 

We shoukl p(Mnt out that our analysis is highly 
aggregated. A more accurate determination of the 
contribution of infonnati(^n and information labor can only 
be achieved through case by case analysis of specil'ic firms 
or industries. 

c )bser\ers of contemporary ec(Miomic trends are 
perplexed by the rapidity of' technological changes and the 
relatively slow gains in productivity. In jxinicular this has 
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liccn cviclcnl in the dramatic dc\cl()pnK»nts in information 
teciinoiogy w hicii lia\c not appeared in tiic economic 
statistics of productiN ity, Paul I)a\'id points out liiat tliis is 
not a new plienoinenon and lliat in 1900 oiiserxers nia\- 
\ erv' well ha\ e said that elect ric dynamos were to he seen 
"everyw here bui in the economic statistics ' iPaul A. l)a\ id, 
"C.ompuler and Dynamo: TlieModern l*roducli\ ity Paradox 
in an Not -Too- Distant Mirror," CWR Publication No. P2, 
Stanford. Calif., Stanford Tniwrsity, 1989, p. 1\. An OF'CD 
study con f inns that industrialized 
countries ha\ e oden built up 
unecjualed scientific and 
technological capacity, and while 
technological change seems 
pen-as i\e in eve ly day life, these 
countries appear to he finding it 



'The third contradiction 
is that productivity 
has not increased as 
nations have informatized 



Too often there is a rush to construct new 
telecomnuinications networks to proN'ide a special sen ice, 
for example, a voice and data network for government 
agencies. In most states telecommunications networks 
already sene gox ernment centers and reach into 
goN crnment agencies, hut they are not efficiently used. 
Before embarking on the coiistruclion of a speciali/ed 
network, owned and managed by gowrnmenl, how the 
existing facilities ^-an he adapted to seive go\ernment 
agencies should he examined, 
Cicnerally these networks ha\ e 
sufficient flexibility for relatix ely 
rapid application to a special 
sen ice use, especially if suitable 
tariffing arrangements can be 
negotiated. In this era of more 



increasingly difficult to translate this eapacity into 
measurable produclix ily increases |C)HCD:CSTP Programme, 
19H9,p,lK 

...Many obserwrs ha\ e remarked that. the boom in office, 
aiiloniation, iisingdata j^rocessing ecjuipment and the rise 
of computer intensity of the sen ice industries — espeeially 
hanking, finance and insurance, w holesale and retail trade 
— haw not been accomixmied by increases in indices in 
output per man-hour in these acti\ ilies. 

The third contradiction, then, is that productivity' has not 
increased as nations have informati/ed. 

Modern telecommunications and information technt)logy, 
it is argued, haw gi\en birth to a successor to the industrial 
re\-okition that emerged from Hngland in the ISth centuiy. 
We are told that we are witnessing the dawn of a new age. 
the information age. and that this new age is characterized 
by the emergence of a world economy knit together by 
wire and nidio telecommunications. 

Perhaps we are not in a new age but rather in the natural 
e\"olution of the industrial rexolution and that this emphasis 
on technology as the cictts cx machiua distorts the role of 
technology, and distracts us from the important clianges our 
society is undergoing and about w hich we should be 
concerned ,s() that we may avoid the errors made in the 
early years of the industnal revoluiinn. 

The contradictions w e ha\ e discussed and the man\" 
others that haw emerged as we ha\ e sought the holy grail 
of informatization should teach us sewral important 
lessons, some points of w hicli we now discuss. 

(Capital in\estments in information technology and 
modern telecomnuinications cannot lead to increased 
productiv ity unless there are e(jui\alent and often greater 
investments in education and training, Finns and 
governments experience long delays between the 
accjuisition of the technology and when expected 
producti\ ity gains materiali/e. primarily because of the 
need to train employees not only to use the systems but to 
adapt these systems to specific tasks. 



liberal regulation, this might not he too difficult and would 
certainly save money. Additionally, incentiws to users to 
use the existing networks should be j>ro\ ided wiUi, 
perhaps, attractixe rates, in this way, specialized \ o ice. and . 
data networks for educators w hich s(Mne haxe argued 
would he of consitlerabic benefit to teachers especially in 
sparsely populated states such as Alaska could he pro\ ided 
using existing serx ices. 

Information by itself does not create knowledge nor 
increase product i\ it y. Only when an educated and trained 
person utilizes this information can knowledge be produced 
aiul with that knowledge productix ity. The pressure of an 
increasingly coin(u*titive national and world economy 
drains workers awa\" from rural areas and small towns to 
cities, lea\ ing these towns barren of economic growth, ^et 
information technology and telecommunications are widely 
a\ailable in these areas. W hat is not available is the 
knowledge of how best to use infonnation and information 
technology to grow and enhance business opportunities. 
This situation is cjuite similar to that which the fanners 
encountered in the late 19th centun- prior to the 
establishment of the .Agriculture Intension Ser\ ice, 

\X'e suggest that we need a IVchnology Hxtension Senice 
to pro\ ide assi,stanee to rural and small town entrepreneurs 
who wish to enter the infonnation economy. Indeed, this 
same ser\ ice might well i)e made available throughout the 
nation to assist small and medium size businesses to more 
rapidly enter the infonnation economy. For we haw 
learned that the small and medium size finns are often the 
major source of economic growth and employment in the 
I nited States. The j')ull of consolidation and agglomeration 
taking place throughout the nation and the world has not 
led to economic growth in the Tnited Slates nor towards 
full employment, W'e need to rev italize the small and 
medium size business sector of our economy, and the 
Technology I'x tension Senice is an appropriate step toward 
this goal. 
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for Social Change 



T\V\> i> a special otcasjon (of iik* for a couple o[ I'casons. 
The first is that allh()u,^h I m used to speaking about many 
issues puhiicK-. I rarely speak about them in public. Thai s 
because most of tiie time I consider what I have to say. I 
w rite it down and I read it into a tape recorder and it goes 
out over tiie air lo thousands ol' listeners. So this is almost 
the first titne in more than ten years that I ha\ e talked 
about an issue to an audience 1 can see. 1 like ihc 
anonymity of radio and I must confess to being a little 
nerxoLis so 1 hojie you ll bear \vith me. 

Tiie second reason that thi.^ is a sj^ecial occasion for jne is 
that 1 haw been asked to speak about "development 
1 broadcasting." ! greatly aj^preciate this opportunity because' 
tliis is a sul)ject that 1 care very deeply about and I rarely 
get a chance to talk about it. 

1*he point of my presentation today is to have some of 
my enthusiasm and emotional attac hment tor this subjec t 
rub ol'f on you. I hope that enough of" you become 
intrigued hy the idea that you w ill do something lo 
someliow bring it into existence in this corner of the world. 

I^y now you're proixil">ly wondeiing what the heck I 
mean in- the term '\le\ elopmeni broadcasting." 

It proixibiy means nothing to most of you. It definitely 
means many different things to many dilTerent people 
overseas. And lo me, it means a \ ery specific thing that I 
can define in just two words, 

I will give you that definition and I will gi\ e you a crash 
c-ourse in how to producx* it in a minute, but first I want lo 
tell you the stor\- of how I came up w ith my definition. 

'fhe first time I heard the term was in I W. At the time I 
was working as a free-lance journalist in Ottawa. I was al.so 
doing some work on the side as a trainer for the (Canadian 
Broadcasting (',orporation and for various Native radio 
stations in Canada. 

-One da\' I got a call from an international dev elopment 



agenev based in Toronto. I'd never heard of this outhl 
before but this fellow called me up and asked if I would be 
interested in training broadcasters in Asia in the field of 
development broadcasting. 1 told him I was interested in 
going to Asia but I didn't know what he meant by 
■'development broadcasting." So he exj^lained it by talking 
about the pi'oj».'cl. 

He- said it was financed by the (lovernment of Canada: 
was super\ised by tiie agency in Toronto; was managed by 
an international develoi^ment broadcasting agency- in 
.Malaysia: w as mandated by :i do/.en cxjuntries in Asia, and 
was going to opei-ate in India, 'I'hailand, Indonesia :tnd 
Papua New Cruinea. 

Me went on to say that the national broadcasting 
organization in eaeh countr\- would establish a DBl", a 
development broadcast unit, in each country. The DIM' was 
supposed to produce development hro:idcasting 
j')rogramming on three major issues — the env ii-onment. 
women in Jev cloi^nient and lumian settlements. The whole 
idea behind the project was to use broadeasting as :i tool 
for social change. 

If I was hi led :is one of the trainers, he said, I woitld be 
helping lo train the DIU ' as one of the members of the 
dev elopment broadcast unit a.ssessment team, hater on, he 
.said, I would also have to helji the training module tmit 
pi-ocluclion team produce a .self-contained training module 
that could be u.sed to e.slablish and operaie a DIU' 
anywhere in Asia. And that was how- he an.swered my 
(juestion. 

Now, if you dicln'i understand vx hat I just said, well, I 
didn't understand what he was talking about then either. To 
me il was all bureaucratic gobbledygook. but since 1 didn't 
want to blov\ a chance to go to Asia, and get paid for it to 
boot, I wouldn't admit that I had no idea what he v\as 
talking aboiU. 
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'At the end of the 
chain of millions of 
dollars in Canadian 
foreign aid . . . was 
little old me.' 




Brian Maracle 

is an award-winning Canadian radio producer 
who has also worked on development 
broadcasting projects in Asia and has been a 
training consultant for the Alaska Public 
Radio Network and several Native 
communication societies in Canada. He has 
worked for Native organizations in British 
Columbia and Ontario. 



My silence tiol nic invilcil lo an ink*r\ icw in Toronlo 
wIk'R' I ct)in}X*lcd for OIK* of llic uaining joirs. At tlx* 
inteivicw, they asked nic about liaiiiini» experience anil 
I .somehow got olT on a tani»ent ai')()ut inv personal 
pliiiosoj-)!!)- of radio. 1 toiti tiiem tliat there are two kinds of 
racho i">r()i»raniiuini». 'I 'lie re is (kxkI Kadio and tliere is Bad 
Ka(.lio (lood Kadio is tiie kind ot" radio liiai tri>igers |X'Opk' 
tt) action. Good Kacho is the kiixl t>t" proi^rainniing titat 
makes jx^oi^k' siop wiiat iliev re doing, luish the kids aixl 
turn up llie \'okmie. it's the kin(.l of" proi^niininint; that 
makes |X'oi')le say to one another. "Say did you hear about 

(iO(k1 I<a(.lio is tlx* kinti of i')roi»niniming that makes 
people .so ani»ry. .so iiai'>py. so concerrx't.! or so curious that 
it causes theni to write a letter, to i^o to a ine(.'ting. to send 
moix'y. to do s( jux'thint;. That's what I nx'an when I talk 
about (iood Kadio — it makes people do somethin*;. And 
I'm IxMng only slightly facetious when I .sa\- that Had Radio 
is e\'erything else. 

W hen I hnally ran out of steam. I asked them, "W hat 
exactly do you nxMn by de\ elo|')nxMM broadcasting?" 

.And ont-f again ! heard more iargon and geix'ralities. this 
tinu' from the o\"erall [')roject director, about j^rognimming 
aixi assessment teams aixl wonx'n s issues and 1)IU s aixl 
human .settlenx'nts aixl baseiiix' data and training modules 
aixl so on. So I asked the cjuestion again. This linx* the\" 
said that if I was hired. I would be sent to the projec t 
head(|uarters in Malaysia where I would learn the details 
and the bow -to of de\ eloj^nx-nt broackasting, I was also 
told that there were four peo[)le on each ol the training 
teams, two (Canadians and two Asians, and that I would be 
the junior member on the team. 

As ii happened, they hired me to be one of the two 
trainers. I was assigned to go to India and another gu\ was 
going lo Indonc^sia. My assignnx'nt wa*^ to help train ten 
.broadcasters at a DIU' in Kaiasthan. I spent se\en weeks 



there iiv 198^ antl s<.'ven weeks in I^aj'>ua New (uiinea in 
19S9. 

I was j->retty happy w Uh the wa\" things were turning out 
because I knew that I would be learning the ins and outs of 
dex elopincnt broadcasting when 1 got to project 
headciuarters. f also knew that I was the low gu\" on tlie 
totem pole. So my first \ isit to hxlia and to Asia was 
sha|")ing up to be a well-jiaid. interesting low -stre.ss job. 

The |')roject was finan(.e(.l l)y (Canada to the tune of SS 
million an(.l it had a rait of aca(.lemics. res(.'archers. 
bureaU(. rats, organizers. supi'>ort stafk a board of directors 
and a board of a(.l\ isors. And at the eixl of this \ er\" long 
organizational chain, at the end of the chain of millions of 
dollars in C!anadian foreign aid, the expenise of two 
international de\eloi'>ment agencies, the knowledge of 
ck)/.ens of dewlopment experts, was little old nx'. 

I w as the oix* who was supposed to transfer W ester n 
know -lu)w to ten broadcasters in India, and later, to four 
broadcasters in Pa|')ua New (uiinea. to help them combat 
prol)leins that ranged from lej")rosy and malaria to urban 
crinx* and illiteracy, from tlie lac*k of housing and clean 
water to malnutrition and w ife-bashing. 

When I arrived at the project heatkjua iters in Kuala 
Lumpur, I asked the staff. "What exactly d(^ \'ou nx^an by 
de\ elt)pnient broadcasting':'" 

And they told me more muinbo-jumbo about 
programming and benchmark data and women's issues and 
assessment teams and human settleitK'nts and tniining 
modules and the environment. When I asked them just 
w hat I was supposed to train the broadcasters to do. tite\ 
took nx' to tbeir libraiy. It was stocked with written and 
audio-\ isual materials about de\ek)pment broadcasting. I 
spent two full days there and I must admit that I learned a 
lot about women s issues in Africa aixl human settlements 
in s(Hitbeast Asia, but I didn l learn anything about wbai I 
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wa.s supj'Josccl to train I he hroadaisicrs lo tlo. 

I wa.s .yelling jM-cliy nervous by ihis liinc luil I was loltl 
noi lo worn'. Wlicn I goi lo New Dcllii. llicy saicL I would 
Ik* iiK'l Uy one oflhe training team nicniivr.s. He was liic 
liaison worker wilh All-India Radio. Me was liie seni(M' 
Asian on liie training leani and he would fill ine in on wliai 
1 was supj')osed do. 

So wiien 1 gol lo New Delhi 1 asked the liaison worker 
wliai All-huiia F^adio was e.\jX'(.ling of me. lie said they 
wanted nie to train the 
i)r(xidcasLers lo prcxkiee 
programming ai')out women's 
issues, liunian setlieinenls and the 
environment. 

Tliat wasn t mueli help ami 1 
didn't say anytiiing aixHii it lo him 
so I asked liim ai'Jout die preparation.s forihe training 
session. He told me that the ten broadcasters hatl just 
eompieted an orientaticM session wheie the\ hatl Ix'en 
introdueed to tiie eoneepi of development hroadeasting. 
Kight now. !ie said, they wcav wailing for me to sh(»w them 
how to put tlie llieor)' into j'>raetiee. So 1 asked him for 
some of the details of this theory, lie was kinel of vague 
and said not to worr^', the orientation .se'ssion had been 
organized by the other Canadian who was alread\ on sikv 
He sai<.l the Canadian was the |X'rson in ehaige oTthe 
projeet there and she would e.\j)lain everything. 

So linalK". I nuule my wa\ to Kota. the sit^.- of the DIU' 
training e.xereise. Kota is a small, grubby, nondescript, 
industrial eity the size of Anchorage in north central India. 
1'he head ot the jM'ojecl. my le-llow Canadian, was tliere to 
meet me when my train arrived one morning at " a an. The 
morning i')assc'd in a blur ot lours, e.xj'jlanaiions. 
introductions and meetings. 1 learned that the bioaek asteis 
were there .and eveiything was in place for the training 
session to start in three days time. 

Luckily, the f)rojecl director anel 1 hit it off immediatek. 
When she and I finally had a cjuiet moment together 1 
finally got the chance to ask her. •What exactly do they 
mean by development broadcasting? just what is it that I am 
sui^l')osed to help train these broadcasters to do?" 

And here's what she told nie. 'dlow the hell am 1 
supposed to know? I'm not a broadcaster. I'm ju.st the 
administrator. I-ver\body"s been waiting for you to show up 
because vou're supj'>oseel to he the expert." 

So I asked her. "What abc)ut (he (orientation st'ssion? 
These guys were sui'>j'>osed to learn all ahout the theory of 
development broadcasting in the orientation session. Who 
taught that?" 

And she said. " It was a waste of time. We spent a month 
listening to every government official, health authority and 
aeademic in tow n describe their job." 

So I .said. 'Well I thought that I w as going U) be pan of a 
team. What about the other trainers'/" 

And she said. "There aren't anv trainers. Hiev're liaison 



The trainer discovered 
the broadcasters thought they 
were going to be training him.' 



people and administrators like me. ^'ou'I■e it." 

It was my worst nightmare come true. 1 was instantly sick 
in the p\[ of my stomach when I realized the situation I was 
in. 

I was in charge of" a iiaining ten bioadcasiers about 
something I hadn't figured out for myself and there were 
going to be lots of people from India. Asia andX^anada 
looking over my shoulder. 
(By the way 1 fouiul out a few months lalc*r that I was 
luckier than the guy who wcni 
to hidonesia. At least 1 was in a 
situation where the broadcasters 
were j")repared to accept me as a 
trainer, in hidonesia, the 
message had somehow heen 
horrihU' garbled so that when 
the trainer showetl iij^ on the scene he disC(uered that the 
broadcasters thought that tliey were going to be tniining 
him about development broadcasting. 1 heaicl it was a 
prettv awkward. moinenL when he had U) tell them that no. 
he was the trainer anel they were the trainees. Ncedlc-ss to 
saw his session got off t(» a pretty ic^clNy and frosty .stail.) 

hi mv ease, though. I had the right combination of ego 
antl naivete to plunge ahead in spite of the jiroblems. 

but I also had my own beliefs about Cood Radio and Bad 
Radio and I also knew that the w hole idea behind the 
{project was to use broadcasting as a t(X)l for social change. 

.■\nyway. that's the beginning of the .story of. my first 
encounter with devek)|iment broadcasting. In just a minute 
ril tell \ ()U exactly what it is and how it works. But 1 sfiould 
exjilain that what I'm about to tell you is not the Bible of 
development broadca.sting. Vou won t find this inforniatk)n 
in a book. \nu won't I'ind a single person in any university 
or development agency who will explain it the way I'm 
about to. That's becairse it's the definition and the piogram 
that I came up with. It's not perfect but 1 think it works in 
just aix)Ut any situation. It did do a lot of good over there. 
;\nd here comes the commercial — 1 think development 
broadcasting could do vvonclers in Alaska. 

When I finalK' got to work vv ith the broadcasters in India 
and Hapua New Cuiinea. 1 found that they had been 
j:)rodueing [programs about dcvelcnment issues lor many, 
many years. 

When 1 sat down with them and got them to play and 
translate some of their j^rograms for me. 1 lound that they 
were all basically the same. They were usually about a local 
problem and in the program a government official, 
academic expeil or some otliei' authoiily liguiv explained 
what they were doing about the problem. In these 
programs. Uie authority figures fre(|uently exhorted the 
li.stener to take some particular action about the proi^lem. 

And when I asked the broadcasters what the aim of their 
j')rogram was. the ansvvei- was always the same, no matter 
which count rv i was in and no matter w hat the story was 
about. 
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VC'hm the hroatkastcrs aK\ a\'s told mc was. "My aim was 
to inform tlx* listener about the problem."' Or, "My aim was 
to inlorni the listener about the sokiPion. " Or, "My aim was 
It) inlbriu the listener about blah, blah, blah." Aly aim was 
to inform the listener." (Are you listeiiing ,\laska':' Is it 
lx\uinninj.i to sound la miliar?) 

To these broadcasters, and presumably to many others, 
development broadrasting was simple. It only involwd the 
one-way flow of inlormation Irtnu an exjXMt or \oite ol 
authority to the listener. 

I'or their part, the broadcasters were always keen to hear 
w hat I thought of their wrilint^ and inten iewing and 
production techni(|ucs. Hut I wouldn't criti(jue them on 
how they put their prognmis to.uether. W hat I did ask them 
w as if ihey thought their programs met their <ibjetti\es. Aixl 
siix'e their (>biecti\e was always to inform the listener lhe\" 
said they dkln't know if they had achievctl it. "They thought 
they might ha\e, hut they couldn't be sure. (Are you 
listening Alaska?) 

So I told the broadcasters that there was nothing wrong 
with their programming. The problem was with their 
objectiv es. 1 said that the object of develoj-jment 
broadcasting in\-ol\es a lot more (han just informing the 
listener. 

At this point 1 referred back to the purpose of the project. 



to u.se bioadca.sting as a tool for social change. And what I 
did w as conx' up with m\" own definition of de\"elopment 
broadcasting I define dewlopnx'iit brt)adcasting in just two 
wt)rds: "helping j'ieople," 

AikI what 1 mean is helj'iing jx'ople — litenilly. I'm 
talking about real help, not just Information that the 
broatk'aster or some exjx'rt or gov ernment official thinks 
the listener needs, but real hel[i. ,And I'm not just talking 
about an amorj^hous body of listeixas. Tm talking about 
real jX'ople. |x*o|)le you"\"e met and talked to, people 
whose name you know, peoj^le you'w shared a nx'al with, 
jX'ople w hose kids you"\ e j^layeci with, people you care 
about. 

A de\"eloj^ment broadcaster should be a lot more than just 
a (.k'tached dispenser of information. A de\elopnx*nt 
broadcaster, in my \"iew , is basic-ally a communit\" 
de\elo|^nK'nt worker who carries a tape recorcler. 

W hat I'm talking about, obv iously, is a fuixlanx'nlal shift 
in the nature {)\ the work. A development broadcasters 
objective should not be t{) tell an antinymous bod\ of 
listeners what sonx' ex|xa1 or gov ernment official thinks 
they shoLiId knc^w. Their objective should be to help 
people. C)kay. here comes the crash course. 

If that s the objectiw, the first ihing that has to be done is 
to identify just who it is that we're supposed to help. The 
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(;h\i(>u.s answer lo iir- Is thai should he helpin.u people 
who neetl help aikl who want help. 1 it's oinious hut 
il'.s aiua/inii how many times and in h(»w many plac es r\e 
.seen people, oruam/ation^ and .uo\ ernments ii^ntu'e that 
ha.sic rule, ihey look at a situation, see a prohleiti and in.sisi 
on lielj^ini^ the lotal people t() o\ er< oiue it. And to<) main 
times the loial peoj^le clitl lUJt want any help because they 
didn t see the situation as a ;.,v'hlem in the first pla<e. 

One other nh\ ious rule of mine, thai seems to he broken 
just as often as it's ohexed. is th.it 
of the people who need help and 
want hel[*). we slmuld he in the 
business of helpinti the pe(jple 
\\ho neetl help mi^st. So when I 
talk about helj^ini^ people, i m not 
talking about helfMug Donald 
Trump ball out his linantial 
emj^ire. 

Okay c )iKe we\e defined pisi who it is iluu wt* want to 
helj^. the next Ihin.u w e should dehnt.-, is ihe kinds ot^helfT*. 
wV t.an pn j\ it.!e. 

And to m\- mind, there are three kinds ot liel|^ thai 
broadcasters tan The hrst. and most obxious. is ihji 

ilu'v ran pro\"iile information The second is that iIka can 
encourage listeners to clo certain things ihai will make life 
better lor them and their communitw And the third thing 
they can do is that tiiex can help to sr)Ke a problem. 

So what we did in India and I'apua New Guinea was to 
send the broadcasters, alone or in pairs, into \illages. 
sluiiis. shanuutwn^ and leper coiom'es. Fhe broadcasters 
were not allctwed to lake their tape recorders with them. 
Their assignment. o\er sc'wral days, w as to nu-et and talk 
to as man\ peoi>le as possible 

hi India We tlicl this in a ver\ informal and unstructured 
wa\ in Paj^ua New ciuinea. we sent the brcMckasu-is tuit U\ 
get these imjMessic uis in a little* more organized fashion. 
'['he\' took out a (juestionnaiie and conduucxl a slii\c"\ so 
that the Klentihcation of the i")roblems and priorities was a 
little more sc ientilit 

What we wanted the broatk asters to do was to liiui out 
three things. 

We wanted tlu-m to learn the kinds of inlormation that 
people wanted to hear on the radio. We wanted them to 
lean^ what the people thought other people should tlo to 
nhike their community a ivlter place to live. And we 
wanted ihem to learn about hnal i^robK-ins. whkh 
proi^lems the (omnuinity fc"lt were eas\ to soKc and which 
problems the pc"()j^le were willing to w»«ik at. 

Out of m\" three t\ jX's of development broadcasting, the 
easiest to produce in terms oi time. mone\ and success, is 
information programming. It also happens to be the type ol 
programming that the broadc asters in hidia and Papua New 
(luinea were \er\ familiar with because they had been 
producing information programs about developnieni issues 
for \ cars 
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but what the broaduisieis usually did was this- Ihey 
iinited an expert (U' government ollicial into their studio, 
asked them about a panic iilar problem and let tliein talk. 
The\ might ask a ctniple ol unfocused open-ended 
(|uestions and then they pu\ the "interx iew " (►n the* air. 

Now. that IS broatkashng about a (.k'wh^pnient issue but 
it's n«)t development b. road casting'. It max" tell the listeners 
what they need to know and it nia\ be about something 
important bul it doesn t tell theiii what the\ want tn know. 

The (JiiK wax U » give the 
li.steners tlie inlormation the\ 
want Is to let them ask the 
(juestion So that's what we did. 

In Papua New Guinea, the 
bn )adcasiers k ame Ixu k Irom 
their research visits to various 
communities and sat dovv n to 
analyze the results. W e found that many people in man\ 
areas wanted information about a wide range of subjects. In 
oi i e s h a ri t y t ( j vv 1 1 ' w e H )"u n d 1 1 1 a t a la ige iTu'i Vi I le v nf \\ C\ \ h e i f ' " ' 
v\anted to hear ab< Kir nurriricjn and meal-planning 

So v\e got the broadcaster to g( ► back to the shantvtovvn 
and get the women together, she asked them if they 
wanted to learn ab<jut nutrition and meal-planning The\ 
said yes. She told thein that she v\oulcl bring a gen eminent 
health v\orkei to the shant\t(n\n and she- asked them if 
thev would meet w idi him and ask him the (luestions Uiey 
!iad- They said yes. TIk-u ^he asked them li ihev" would be 
willing to let her tape-record the meeting with the health 
worker so she could [^ut a radio program together. And 
again the\ said \es 

So we asked them what (juestions the\ wanted to knov\ 
the answers to. I hey didn't give us many to W(jrk vv itli and 
they were pretty vague but they assured us that they were 
interesied in meeting the health worker. Despite their 
assurance 1 was still a little alniid that the* meeting vkouIcI be 
a bust 

So next we went to the health ()lfi( iai. who had i)cen 
talking on the radio about nutrition just a month beh)re. 
and got him to agree tc) visit the shantUown v\ith us and 
mc-et the people there W hile v\ e were talking v\itli him we 
got him to write out a list of t|uest ions that villagers ask hin^ 
most oh en. 

So we went back to the station, and v\e wioie up a list of 
(jue.stions Using the < »nes Irom the women, the health 
worker and some the broadcasters came up with We had 
about a do/en (juesiions that v\e thought would make a 
good intc"r\"ievv (^)uestif»ns like W hat goes mto a balanced 
diet?" and "Why sh(»uld I eat a balanced diet?" 

We took the list of (juestions to the shant\t<»vvn and 
showed them to the* vv(nneii and asked il the\ would like to 
know the answers. The women were sh\ and nerx'ous but 
thev said they would meet the health worker and ask the 
({uesiions on the list. 

W hen the day ol the meeting came around, the women 
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of the sluintx'iown ami a few men were galheivd under a 
larj^e iree in a eoiiinuinal eoiirlyartl. Tlie fire lea sier Uirnetl 
on a tape recortler antl inirotlueetl herself ami ihe health 
worker. She sakl thai she was tloing a pr( )j»ram ahout 
nulrition and thai she was in sueh-antl-sueh a shantytown 
heeaiise the women there wanted to learn soniethin.u ah(jut 
it. She then pointetl the inierophone al the woman who 
was supposed to ask the first cjueslion on the list. The 
woman was very shy and except for a nenoiis giggle, she 
ditln't say anything. The problem 
wasn't nervousness. The problem 
was that she coukin't reatl. Hut 
after a little prompting by some ol 
tiie others, she asked the (juestion 
about what goes Into a balanced 
diet and the health worker 
answered it with what seemed to 
be his usual spiel. 

lliis stiff and artindal e.xchange ()l nerxous ciuestk)ns and 

standard re|")lies continued for about three go-rounds until 
one woman in the crowd interrujMed and asked: "My baby 
only likes to eat rice. Is that good?" 

Instantly the women in the crowd murmured and leaned 
forward. The health worker stopped for a second and 
became \*eiy animated in his reply. The women laughed. 

'I'lien another woman fiutted in. She was six months 
pregnant antl she explained that she had to work in the 
fiekls wliile her husband laid around the house all da\- and 
didn't work. There was laughter and murmuring from the 
crowd. The woman went on to say that when mealtime 
came, her husband woukl pnlm out that in addition to 
being the man of the house, lie was si ill bigger than she 
was. so he was therefore entitled to have more food then 
her. So this woman asked the health worker, if this was 
right. 

There was a lot t)f murmuring from the crowd now and 
the health worker laimched into an answer that had 
exeiyone laughing and nodding their heads. 

Then a man raised his hand with a (jUestion about bush 
food which the health worker t'agerly answered. And 
within minutes, those neatly written pages of tjuestions that 
had been so carefully thought out were littering the ground 
as the peop' ■ tired (juesiion after tjucstion to the health 
worker about the things that they wanted to know. 

The session lasted more than an hour. The broadt*aster 
ended up cutting the session into three separate segments 
about three different aspects of nulrition. 

Now. what was so special ahout those three programs 
was not the information, energy or sjiirit they containetl. 
although they were pretty special, what was special was 
that the program's objc.rtive was acbieved before it ever 
went on the air. 

'I'he aim of that particular program was [o give the 
women in the shantytown the information they wanted 
about nuiritioii and that was achieved before the 
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broadcaster ev en shut of! the tape recortler. 

Once the program v\as broadcast it took on a secf)ndar)' 
object i\e. namely, to inform other listeners about nutrition. 
At this point I can't be certain just how effective the 
jMogram was in meeting that particular objective. Hut 1 like 
to think that that program was a hell of a lot more effectixe 
in communicating a nutritional message than a run-of-the- 
mill, straight-ahead inter\iev\ or documentaiy. I like to 
think that it liad a tremendous impact on listeners in other 

shanty towns, not because of 
the writing or interviewing or 
production technkjues. but 
because poor, uneducated 
jK'ople were the driving force 
behind the program: because 
poor people in other 
shantytowns got to hear the 
answers to their conct*rns and not just what expeils and 
g( ) ve r n m e n t o f f i c i a 1 s 1 1 ic ) u gh t t h e y s 1 u ) u I d k n o \\* . 

So. That's an example of development broadcasting when 
it comes to information programming. 

The second type of develoj")ment broadcasting, in my 
definition, is programming that encourages people to ck) 
something that vvill make life better for them or their 
community. 

It hajipens to be the only type of dev elopment 
broadcasting that is routinely done in Xorth .America. In 
l:iet. it almost seems to come naturally here. \'ou give 
someone a microphone and some air time and the next 
thing you know they're telling you v\ hat to do and how to 
run your life. Don't drink and drive. Practice .safe sex. Ciet 
some exercise. 

.\nd since most of those public seivice announcements 
sound like the voice of Ciotl telling you what to do, I'm not 
sure thex 're as effective as they could he. 

.•\nyway. here's how v\t* handk'd it in Papua \ev\- (uiinea. 
.\s part of our survey in the communities, we asked people. 
"This woukl be a better j^lace to live if the people here did 
what?" 

What the people told us was that their community would 
be a better j^lace to li\e if" the people respected the elders 
more, or if the jx'ople v\ ent to church more or if they drank 
less. 

So wt' produced a number of progianis in which the 
objective v\'as to encourage people to do those kind of 
things. 

.'\nyway. there is a talented drama group in Papua New 
(Uiinea called Dua-Dua that writes and stages j^lays, 
musicals antl tlramas about social issues, (^nt* of the i.ssues 
they deal v\ iih on stage is drinking. So we went to Dua-Oua 
and brought them and their instruments into the stutlio and 
produced a half-hour musical tlrama that warned about the 
tlangers of alcohol and f")raisetl the virtues of moderation 
antl sobriety. 

In fntlia one of the broadcasters produced a 3n-minute 
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inuskal about the inipoilancc ofchiklivn .u<)ii\u lo .school. 
Ho happcnctl lo \)c an c^Mrcnicly talented ninsician and 
soiii^w liter aiul he w rote the nui.sieal in res|)onse to the 
wi.she.s ex|")resse(.l In* .some peopk' In a \'illa,ue tliat iliey 
wanted to .see more j^areni.s keepint» tlicir kills in selool 
instead ol takini; them to tiie fiekls with them. So he wrote 
(he mu.sieal and got a i»roup ol" c hildren to jilay all the 
parts, lie siai»c?d the drama in the \ illa^^e courtyard and tape 
recorded it. 

Hoth musicals were hroacka.si 
and i think they would have been 
ven elTedive in meetini; their 
objective becau.se they w ere 
providing the encouragement thai 
people in the community wanted, 

I-nlertainnieni. a.s a forni of development broadeasunt^. is 
veiy ellective but it'.s not easy to p;\;duce and it s veiA' time- 
consuming and it can he exjiensiec'. So the fonnats we 
encjecl up using niost oltc^n v\ere c*asicr lo j^rockice. dicin't 
require a lot ot talent and vv t're a lot shoiier. W hat we did 
produce were songs, jingles, slogans and v\hat f call mini- 
dramas, short skits about two minutes long. 

I think this lyju' of programming, w here the objective is 
lo encourage peoj^le lo do something for the good of 
them.selv c's or their community, is automatically successt'ul 
v\hen it is based on what people in the community want. 
W hen the program goes on the air it has met its objective. 

The (juibble I have with X'oilh American pn)gramniing ol 
this kind is that not enough of it is based on what people in 
the comnumity want. Too much of it seems \o come IVom 
the government, medical authorities or the police, and it 
amounts to little more than nagging. 

The one good example of Xorth .American |'>rogramming 
in this area that I can remember co.nes \'\\m] the Mormon 
(Ihurch. They prodnced a series of ads a few years back 
and the one' I remember best is ibe one where a young boy 
(omes banging into his house all smiles and excitement cuul 
he yells out. 'Key. .Mom. I got an .V on iny report caid." 
And the mother yells hack. ■ Mow many times have 1 l()l(i 
you not to slam the screen door when you come m. " Of 
c()urse the point of the spot was to listen lo your children, 
to share their joy and celebrate their achievements. To nie. 
it was a good example of clevx'loj'jmeiil broadcasting. The 
pity of it is that there are vei*\" fev\- examples of that kind of 
{programming around. 

The third and last type of development broaclcasiing, and 
the hardest to produce, is the kind in which the objective of 
the program is lo solw a problem. 

When we did oui' research in the comnuinilies, we found 
lots and lot.s of (problems. So what v\e did first was narrow 
the list dov\n to small j')robk'ms ibal could be solved. 

Mere is a li.st of some of the j^jroblems that the 
broadcasters set out to solve; a city neighborhood that 
didn t haw a water {'A\r. a group of neighborhood women 
that clicin t know how to read and wanted to learn; another 
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grouj') of neighborhood women v\1k) didn't know how to 
sew md wantc*d to learn: a leper colony that was not 
getting meclic*al care; and a broken water pump in a village 
well. ' 

In each ease, the broadcastei's objective was lo help the 
peoj')le solve liieir problem. Mere's how they did it: 

The first thing ihey had lo do was lo gain the trust ol I he 
peoj')le in the comnumity. 'I hen they had to identify the 
problems ihal die peoj')le in the community fell they c-ould 

solve and the problems ihey 
v\'ere willing t<j solve. . . 

Then the broadcasier had 
lo find possible solutions and 
hnd people v\ illing to help 
solve the j^roblem. The next 
step was U) put the j^eoj^Ie who were suffering the j')roblcm 
together with the people who could helj^ them solve it. 

I.et me stress that the job of dewloj^ment broadcasting is 
not t() fix the broken vv;iUer pump or to leach the ^v<?iiH*n„t9.. 
lead. A cleveloj^menl broadcaster is simjily a catalyst v\ ho 
brings logethei" the prohlem-suflerer and the problem- 
solver. 

And once the problem is on the v\ay to Ix'ing solwd. the 
broadeastei'*s job then i.s lo make a radio program about the 
{■)rocess of the two sides gelling together and solving the 
piohlem. .\\\ of the problems I mentioned a minute ago 
v\ ere soK-ed. 'I'he broadcasters helped the women v\'ho 
wanted lo leain how lo read by finding a local v\*oman who 
agreed lo leach them foi' a small fee. "I'hey helped the 
v\ ()men who v\ anied to learn hov\* to sew by finding a 
governnieni program that would leach them. 

The bn)adcasu'rs helped the peo[^le in the neighboHiood 
without a water tap, too. They found out that if the people 
in the neighht)rhoi)cl filled ()Ul the j^rojx'r application and 
paid the appropriate fee to the city, they would get a water 
taj^. .And the people did just that. 

They helped the people in the leper colony by bringing 
tbem and the appropriate hosj^iial unit together. The 
doctors went lo the colony atid showed some films on the 
imj-xjitance of treatment. They tieated many of the jX'ople 
tbeic and exjilained bow they could continue receiving 
treatment. 

.'\ncl the bioadcasters helped the peof^le in the \ illage 
with the broken v\ater j')ump. They found a man v\ho knew 
hov\- to fix the pump and they found out the cost of the 
nev\- part that was needed to fix it. The peoj^le in the village 
took up a collection and the man bought the part and fixed 
the j^ur^.ip. 

The objective of all of these programs v\as to lu'lj^ the 
j-jeof'jle solve their (')roblem. And in each case, the 
program's objective was achieved before it went on the air. 
W hen these j^Jiogiams were broadcast they took on 
secondar\' objectives — for exani[">le. to inform other 
listeners bow to fix a broken v\ater j^ump. And because the 
piograms we're sue cess stories in which poor and 
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uiK'cliu nrccl pcopk' ovca aiiu' a prohk-iu. 1 iliink ii in.i\ 
h.uc t'no)iira.m.*tl oihcr ix'oj-)!!.' in iIk' saiiK' siiuaiioii lo tlo 
ilio sank* lhini» Ixxaiisc ofihc cxaiui'jlc it sci. 

So lar Wv Ivt-ii talking ahoiil lndi\"idiial i^roi^rains wiiii 
ivlaliwiy nairow ohjcdixcs. In Papua New CaiiiuM w r 
found that one oftlu' major. probL'ius.lhal people. wanted 
to deal w itli w as malaria. 

W e {planned to taekle malaria with a series of pro.uranis 
that would he produeed and broackasi o\era two-month 
|*)eriod. 

As part of the eanipai.un. we 
l^lanned a luimher of information 
j^roj^ram^ that would .uive jx'ople 
the infonnation they wanted. One 
program was on the nature of the 
disease itself. One was on the 
treatment of malaria. .And there 
\ver<.' two (^r threi.- programs on 
■w ays t< J prevent it - 

\\V enuld ha\e produced all liiesL- pnjgrains. wiih tiie 
\ illagers asking questions of the respeeti\*e medieal or 
gowrnment authoritv" in iusi ime plaee, but we spread them 
arcfun*.! instead. So the plan ealk'd for the people in one 
\ illage to k-arn about the <.liscase itself. In a shantytown a 
group of women learne<.l how to treat it. .■\n(.l in a eou|'>k' 
of other |^kn.es. the people kMrne<.l different ways lo 
pre\ ent it. 

W e also pn^UieLxl a number ( )f songs, jingles and mini- 
(.Iramas that en<.ouraged peoj^le lo gel ireatiiK'nl for malaria 
aiul to do sonvjthing about pt\'\eniing it. 

Lastly, the i^laii L'alle(.l for tlu' broadcasters to help peopk' 
in several places who wanted to do something about 
malaria. So we helped iheni remov e breeding zones for 
mos(|uitoes by g(.'iting the jx'ople to (.onduct \ illage viean- 
up campaigns. We helped them get mosc|uito nets and we 
helped them to start raising a type of fish that eats mosquito 
lar\ae. 

In the en<.l. the broadcasters put on an extensiw an<.l 
coordinated <.ampaign. but I'm un<.ler no illusion that it 
resulted in tlu' eradication of malaria in Papua N<.'w (luinea 
f Iowe\ er. 1 am ^.'erlain that it did iX'<.lu<.e the iiu idenci.' of 
UKiIaria in at least iIiosl' areas w Ikmc the broa<.lcasters 
worked and I like to think that because of the wa\" the 
programs were |">roduced. with tlie local peopk' in the 
driver's slmI. that the incidence of malaria was reduccLl in 
other areas as well. 

.\s you've seen by now. dexelopment broa^lca sting, at 
least what I call tk^velopuK'nt hroatk'asting. is consi<.lerably 
Llifferent from mainstream information programming. 

The most important difference', to my mind, is that unlike 
mainstream infonnation [')rograniming. development 
bn^idcasitng achieves its objectives. This has the advantage 
of makiii.g the job much more satisfying to tlu' brcxidcasters 
because the\- know they're meeting their objectives. They're 
not troubled by the possibility that tliev' are vxasting their 
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tiuK' because their v\ork is juM disapjH'aring into Uk cthei 

but more important than that, at least liom the 
broadcasters standpoint, is the extraordinan satisfaction 
thev get horn helping real pt'of^le soKe real j^robk ms 

One ol the other adv antages to this iv pe ( »l broadcasting 
is that it bridgesihe tremendous-gulf between bioadf.istrrs 
an(.l li.steneis. \\ brings tlK-ni togellici and makes the 
broadcasters understand, usually for the first link-, jusi who 
thev- are talking to. ( Are you listening .\l.iska^» 

In hidia. a bmadi asirr at Ml Indi.i 
Radio IS a \"c]y Imp^iiant Person 
rhey aie usually extiemely vv ell 
e<.lueat<.'d and comi' from -one of the 
high <.asirs. 

W hen I first asked them to sp<.-iul 
days in villages, slums and le|Ha 
lolonies by themselves, without 
llieir car and driver, tliev relu-llrd 
and refuscxi to go. But <.'ventually they did go and afr<.T thev 
lia<.I conu" lace-to-laci- with sonie (»I the pwoirsi p^-opk- on 
eanh. after they had lalkeLl to them and le.uned .iboui ihcir 
j^roblems and shared a meal with them, thev began to care 
about thesL" pe(>ple as human Ix-ings not .is lisi<.'ners. 

In kict. thev- came t(» have an emotional allaJunent with 
these iK'opk'. Tlu'y <.anu' to (..ire about tlK'ir pr<»bk'n> .ind 
became committed to soKingtheiiL In kia. it v\asnl tot^ 
long Ix'foix' I couldn't g^-t tin.' broads. tsiers into tin.- ^-lati'Hi 
Ix'caus*.' I (.oukln t get them out of the slums and tin.- k-jx'r 
col( )nies. 

I can look back on my seven vv^x-ks m Indi.i .ind niv 
seven weeks in Papua \(.'vv (luinea and .s.iy with a gUMi 
(.leal of i^ii(.le and satisfaction that 1 helped those 1 i 
broadcasters (.loa hell ol .i kit ol good vvali verv little tiiiK' 
and veiA' little money. 

W hen I think back on mv tinu' tlk'ie. I think of a do/en 
women who stalled lo k'am how t<» wwd. I think <»1 a 
dozen vvonK'n vv lio stan(.'d to k-arn how to sew to inuease 
their family's income. 1 think of the doA'iis (^f vxonK'ii .ind 
childix'n in oiu' city neighb(M'lio(Kl who will Ix' able to g(."l 
water at the corner instea<.I of a half-mile avva\ . I think of 
the two do/en lejx'rs who are getting proper medual (.are 
I think of a hundre(.l v illagers w ho won t liav to walk to 
the river be<.'aus<.' thev leariu'<.l bow to li\ a broken v\at(."i 
CJump. I think ( )f the dozen vvonn.-n who k'ariu'd how and 
win they should prepare a bal.iiued diet for their lamilies 
.\n<.l I think of the do/ens ol p(.'opIe vv ho k'ariK'd lunv to 
l^revent malaria and did something .ibout it 

1 think of these people — hundreds of them — ix'(^ple I 
have seen with m\ own eyes, people 1 \ia\c talked to. 
shared a meal with an(.l coiiu' to care about 1 think .ibout 
these people and I feel enonnously gratelul that I had a 
chance to help mak(.' their lile a little Ix'tter. 

I couple that feeling with the hope and the i enaintv ihat 
the programming that was produced in those countries wiJI 
lead other peopk' to li\e just a little bit ix'ller as w ell 
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Which brings iik* lo Alaska. Now I haw lo admit that [he 
only tirslhancl knowledge- 1 haw about tliis inai^vlous state 
consists ol" the C.aptain (look Flotel, the olTiccs of APKN. 
downtown Anchorage* and nol niiich more. 

lUil 1 haw sju*nl a lot of time working and travelling in 
the > ukon. the \oilhwest Territories and noilhern liritisb 
Columbia. So 1 think that while I may nol know the specific 
details of life in Alaska. I do think I know a lot of the 
generalities. 

And what 1 know is tiiere is a need for 
cie\elopnient broatU'asting here. I here 
are jvjo[>le in this city and in all the 
other cities and in all of the v illages in 
this state who need and want help \o 
make their li\'es a little bit better. 

1'liere s no reason a dewlopmeni 
broadcasting type prognmi can t be 
established here. 1'he only thing needed is an act of will. It 
.may retjiure a \\ ill on the . pail c)f the;* sratcMcybecpnie a 
partner w ith the" communications media to aid the process 
ol dewlopment. It max reciuire a will on the part ol the 
private sector to take a more active role in helping the 
poor. And it w ill certainly recjuire a will on the pail of the 
radio, television and prim media to see themselves as 
.sonu-thing moiv than just the disinterested dispenser of 
information and entertainment. 

I believe that the media can and should become a partner 
in the process of deve»lnpment. I believe that they can and 
should be a tool for social change. 

And. k't me stress, not just radio. As much as I love radio. 
I rec<igni/c' its limitations. It is a poor tool when used all 
bv il.self to deliver information. It s niore effective w hen it's 
used with other tools — television, video and printed 
material 

\\ hen I talke-cl about the accomplishments in hulia and 
Papua Ne*vv (iuinea, I didn't mention h(nv little in the way 
of ecjuifiment w e used to achieve them. The most 
.sophisticated piece of ec|uipment we used was a tape 
recorder. The studio ec[ui{')menl we used ran on vacuum 
tubes There were* no photocofning machines, no 
telephones, no typew riters, no satellites, no wire se*rvieX', no 
comj)i Iters and no la.\ machines. 

So the thought that i was going to be speaking at a 
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conference sponsored by the Center for Information 
Technology cau.sed mixed emotions in me. One part of me 
w as eager for the chance to find out about the latest in 
informati(.m hardware. *I"hat*s because Tm a nut about 
gadgets and technology and I'm fascinated by the creative 
genius of the human mind. Fkit at the .same time I e^an't 
help thinking about the problems of an increasing number 
of poor peojile in one of the richest countries in the world. 
And 1 gel sad and I gel angry when 1 think about our 

brilliant technological achievements 
and the often silly uses we make of 
the mind's creations. 
\n .\oilh America, broadcasters are 
bles.sed with the latest technology. 
W'e have hardware and software* 
out the ying-yang. Hut the missing 
link in our technological chain is 
the tleshware. We are pitifully short on the human element 
in. broadcasting, and it's getting shoiier ever^'.elay. /j'he 
object t)f much of broadca.sting today seems lo be to 
produce more and more programming with less and le^ss 
human involvement, hi fact, today it's possible to operate a 
completely automated radio .statit)n with no human beings 
at all 

\X ell. 1 think it's about time we put the Heshware back 
into broadcasting. And there is no better place to put it than 
into development broadcasting. 

I'm the first to admit that development broadcasting is not 
without its drawbacks. It would be expensive to imj')lement 
in this countrv' and it w()uld recjuire a lot of organization 
and co-operation for it to be really effective. 

And 1 realize that development broadcasting i.s not about 
fundamental change. Some people might even call it a 
band-aid approach because what I've been talking about 
are small problems. I would [^oint out, though, thev 're not 
small problems to the people in the slums and in the 
villages. I felping them to solve a small problem is a small 
victorv'. Ikit the process of involving people in overcoming 
a problem empowers them, to use the latest buzzword, and 
1 think that [process of empowerment will lead to even 
greater victories later on. 

I thank you for your patience and your interest. 
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Vou miglil dcscrilK' rhis ;is liic ix'st of unics. the worst of 
I i UK'S. Its ciiflkult to know exactly Uow tt) ix-gin this 
session in w hich we cleseribe the aai\ities ol the Center for 
\nU )rn'!ali( )n Teehnc )1< 

This is the third Chiigaeh eonlerenee. the second t)ne that 
the center has sponsored. Last year iliose of you w ho were 
here at the second conference may recall that I said the 
sponsorship w as admittedly nominal hecause the center 
was St) new that it realK" hadn t been able tt) put the staff 
work into the preparation of the conference that w e would 
haw liked tt). [n fact. I think we got our first hudt^el durint; 
the week before the conference started. So it was a \'ery 
new e\ent. 

\()w we'\'e had the center in f^lace and in operation for 
nine months and we'\e had excellent staff work. liarriet 
ShaheL w ho was seen at the rciristration desk for the last 
day and a half, has spent months doing logistical work 
making sure that the arrant;enK'nts woulti he just what we 
wanted them to be. doing a lot of bac kground work that 
lakes a lot of time. N'ou \e receiwd this summer. man\- t)f 
you. the proceedings t)f the second conference. So that is 
an .ler conference acti\ iiy that was made possible by the 
center. 

Now t<xiay we re under a c loud; there's uncertainty about 
our future. 

In this session we re ,t;()ing to talk about ihe things we are 
doing now. the things that we think are reall\- important to 
be ck)ne. There may be cjuestions about how those things 
are now going to be clone. But we really can't address 
those. I'm goii\g to speak first. NOu'll hear from two other 
[X'ople w ho are associated w ith the center. "I'ou'll hear 
about their activities. 

rd like to talk first about a couple of things lliat I think 
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it's impoitant for the Imiversity of Alaska to address. Kirst of 
these is the i.ssue of distance education. r.\.'V s chancellor. 
Hon a Id Hehrend, .spoke about that issue at last year's 
conference. \\'e'\e lieard .soine talk at this year's 
conference. And there's a small di.scussion group that is 
looking at the i.ssue of distance education. It s an im[X)nant 
activ ity in Alaska gi\ en the nature of our .state and the 
nature of the population di.stribulk)n in our .state. W'e haw 
\eiy elaborate telecommunic'atk)ns sy. stems that are in place 
to support di.stance education activ ities. 

W hat we ck)n*t haw is a record of sy.siematicalh" 
ev aluating w hat we're doing, how wc are using tho.se 
technol(3gies in di.stance education. W'e are in the position 
of using things that W(^rk but may not be the be.st s()lutk)ns 
to pedagogical problems, to teaching problems. What 
should we be ck)ing to make* .students w ho are separated 
from their in.structors, w ho are physic\ill\ sepaiated from 
eac h other, who are connected to the classroom by a 
telephone line, w hat can w e ck) to insure that the 
c lassroom, w hether it be in the .secondan- lewl or w liether 
it be a college cla.ss. w hat can we do to insure that the 
cjuality of that experience is as comparable as po.ssible to 
what they get in the classroom:' 

Who's ev aluating allernaliv e.s? Who's looking at the 
option.s? 

Is broadca.st television the best solution? Is 
audioconferencing the bc^st .solution? Is electronic mail the 
best .solutk)!!? What combination of tiiose \ arious 
technologies might work be.st in a giwn situation? What is 
the teacher Hying to accomplish? What do we want the 
students to go away with? Who s checking? What do we 
know about the effectiveness of thosc» things? What. do we 
know, four years after Learn .Maska was shut down? What 
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tlid Lcurn Alaska aaoniplish? Where is \hc record? Who has 
the e\'itlencv!' 1 jiisi haw ikjI seen il. So I think there's a real 
need to address that issue. To see if we can not simply 
prov ide distance educaUon to people who need it. hut to 
see if we can do il heller. And that's a research prohlem. 
Wc need to attack thai prohlein not iVoiu the technology 
perspectiw, hut froni a teaching perspective. 

One. of the things that I spent some ofiny time during the 
last six months doing is talking to faculty in the schools of 
education on all three canij^uses of 
the l-ni\ ersity o\ .\Iaska system 
People like Juson Ohler, who you've 
heard at this conference: and people 
at the schools of educati( )n at the 
rniversity of Alaska: people like 
Harry Willis, who is in the audience: 
and people like Hany Sponder. wiu> 
is at the Kiiskc^kwiin campus and who was a speaker at this 
. .c( )iiferencc\ last s ear hilking..a.h( )iir ihjs yen; issue. AntI 
- seeing if we can put together a research [Program that tries 
to address this as a sini^le research piohlem that retjuires 
concentrated efforts, a concentration of energy, 
coilahoratixe work. 

We ha\'e IS people in a group right ncjw that is in the 
first stages of drafting a project proj^os.il. And our initial 
goal is to refine {)ur thinking ahout what we should Ik' 
looking foi', what we sluuild he tning to identify as the 
issues of concern, so that wc can write a draft proposal hy 
the end of the year. 1 think lhat s impoilant and \ think 
that's missing and I think thafs something that needs to he 
done that can he done. 

The second issue that is of (.out ein to me is the issue ol 
training. .\nd training is one of the conceins that was 
hehind the legislation that created the center itself. Training 
is mentioned as something that (he center should he 
in\()l\e*d in and making a cpnlriinition to. 1 think there's a 
real need for training in telecommunications, 'fhc center 
itself is uot an academic department. I'lu the only person in 
the center who has faculty status. We're not associated with 
any ac^ademic depanment. We are part of the College oi 
Arts and Sciences at TAA hut we do ha\ e systemwide 
responsihiliiies. That s one of the things that's made it 
possihie for me to deal directly with the deans of the 
schools of education at the sariotis campuses on that other 
issue. 

But we can create coalitions in prov iding training just as 
easily as we could try to create coalitions on that issue (^f 
evaluating distance education. So that's something in the 
last few months I've spent soiue time thinking on and 
talking to other jU'ople ahout. ^'ou people are the people 
to tell me whether I'm correct, and you should he speaking 
up on this issu(* in various ways. 

I think there's a need for micl-c arc*er training in 
information industiy professions in Alaska. 1 think tliat's 
something that c-ould he* done faiiiy easily at ver\' little risk 
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for the university system. 1 don't think w e are talking ahout 
something that's going to cost the university system a lot of 
money to do if it's initially done in a modest way. So I'x'e 
heen talking ahout starting with a summer program in the 
summer of that wotikl |ir(jhahl\' he a lour- to six-week 
program, ft would he for people already working in 
telecomnuinications in the siate. people 'whc/ are working 
for the telephone companies, for the oil comjxmies in the 
telecommunic;itions positions, working in \ arious other 
sons of hnsinesses. 

There would he three strands to 
this program. There would he a 
technical strand that would c'onsist 
of instrtiction intended to help 
peoj')le upgnide their technical 
skills, addressed at working 
l^rofessionals. The second strand is 
the policy regulatory strand. That strand is intended to 
impro\ e the knowledge in the areas of effecLi\ e husiness 
en\ ironment, the context in which j^eoi^le work, [policy, 
regulatorv issues. And the third area, again thinking that this 
program is aimed at peof>le who are in the late iO s. early 
to mid-.'^O's, roughly that age. People wlio ve nuiyhe heen in 
industiA" S, H) years, IS years. Those are p(.*ople who either 
are mov ing into management ranks or w ho want to. 
IVrhaj^s they didn't go to husiness school or pediaps they 
really ha\ en't had any interest. I saw this in the new spaper 
industry when I was working in that: you mo\e up into 
those years when it's natural for you to move into 
management and you really don't know how to manage, 
hut there you are. i think that's an imponant stnmd in a 
program like this. It's aimed at the career professional. 

So those are three kinds of things that 1 think a (raining 
{program could he addressing. And that's a program that 
draws on academic skills from \ eiy different areas: electrical 
engineering at one end, gowrnment policy, jiolitical 
science. wh.ite\er, hu.siness schools. Lots of [-jossihle places 
where faculty could he drawn from, information science 
jMograms and so forth. What you look for are the people 
w ho haw the know ledge that you need to convev lo the 
students. Some of them are there in the I'nixersity ol Alaska 
ss'siem, some ol them are not. 

This last weekend 1 was in the Washington. D.(!., area at 
a conference that in .some ways has had some of the goals 
at the federal level that the Chtigach Cionference has at the 
state le\c*l. And 1 talked to the director of the 
telecommunications program, the graduate prograiu, .it 
George Washington I'niwrsity in Washington, D.C. He's 
veiy inteiested in the prosped of coming to Alaska for six 
weeks in tlie summer to teach classes in telecommunication 
polic\". lie knows the suhject. He's a \ ery resjX'ctahle 
faculty luemher for a program siuh as this. We're really in a 
position where we can. hy mixing the faculty who are 
av ailahle. and the rest of the faculty who are a\ailahle from 
other caiiiptises. make (his a \ c'ry strong program \'eiy 
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cjuickK . l! w ill Ix' 
\ cry, \vr\" ^^(xkI. (.oiikl 
inrL'i iviil local iK\-(.ls, 
couiti also ailiatl 
|X'( >|)k* from oilier 
uniwr.silifs. Thai s 
soiiRMliini; llial I think 
i.s a rt'al |')rac liuil 
pos.sibiliiy. 

h r(.'c|uja-s, hcloiv 
an\ihing else. . . 
ix'c|uir<.*s a real 
cxpiVsMon c)l" iiucivsi 
iVoni ihe |X'o|'>k' ii 
niii;lu srr\e. So. 1 
Icaw ii w ilh you as a 
possibilily and il s 
soinclliiiig ilial niaylK" 
c>nc ()t ilu; snial[ 
groups niiiihl wanl icj 
talk ahoui lo st.v if 
yoLi really ihink thai is 
a |")i\aUVal idea. 
Son ielliini» wcjrtli 
pursuini^. 

1 ha\X' k'll tn\sell 
juM ten niinmcs lo talk 
ahoiil one ol our firsi 

re.seareh projet is, w hich was a siaiewide survey condueled 
cady in ihis yt^-ar. Fehruary and Maivh. h w as an ailenipi lo 
aee(Mnplish iwo ihiui^s: to <»(.'l a heller itiea ol how people 
in Alaska use (."onimuniealitjns. u.sc \"CJI<s. phones, 
telev ision, ihini^s like that. And also to see just how nuieh 
the\- i;{)l out oflhal. I was most interested inilialK" in liettini^ 
an k\cA ol" how well sL-i-\\'d ihe |X'o|ile in rural Alaska are 
compared w ith peoj^le in XnclKMaiic. 

We ha\e wry difU'reni media env ironments. Aixh(»rai^e 
has "oi ewrything. \\"e\e i;ot two da iK newspapers, wl* 
ha\ e more tek-Msion stations than we can count. A i^rouj^ 
of IX'oj^le at supper last ni.uhi had tr(Uihk- decidin.u how- 
many broadcast T\ stations wf\e i;ot. \\e'\e got a lot. 
W'e'w g(M 20 radio stations or more. h(ns and lots of media 
available Rural Alaska, as those ol' you I'rom the state 
certainly kntn\ . is a telec( unmunicatic )n.s en\ ironnx*nt; it s 
not a print en\ ironment. The newsjxipers that are available 
in much of rural Alaska are not local, they're noi daik . 
'flx-y are regional weeklies, [here are not \ery man\ ol 
them. So really e\t'n though telecommunications in rural 
Alaska is laidy new. it s not replacing an oU' *r pi'un cultuix'. 
There never was an older jMint t^ulture, not one that was 
generally accepted. So it s a \ er\ (.liirerent son of 
(.'n\ ironnx'nt. \"ery strange. 

.\n(.l w e wonder alxnit inrormalit)n. or at least I wonder 
about information. Mow well infornk-d are people in rural 
Alaska? Are thev realK in a position to participale in the 
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l^olitic al life oi'tiie state, for example? \\ ell. I haw some 
[|uesiions that will gi\ e you some ideas aix)ut that. Wma' 
(juickh- now 1 11 give you st)me it^leas of w hat lAe lound. 
W hat I'm going to gi\ e yt)U i.s some basic o\ er\ iew 
information. 

W e're looking al some of the things that we found in the 
sur\-ey. The hist series of figures here, one of the c|Uesiions 
was. "Iia\e \'ou ust^-d a I'AN machint.' in the previous twt) 
we<.*ks?" So one use of the 1-.\X mac hine in the prev ious 
iwo weeks gets you into one of t host- bars. Blac k bar is 
rural Alaskans, the miLldle c heckered bar is in smaller cities 
i;inging in si/e. one extreme from h'airbatiks down to places 
like Sitka. St. Petersburg. Wrangell. and so I'onh. Mal-Su 
Borough. 

('.ontext. should you believ e this information? It s based 
on a telephone sample ol ^00 .\laskans. The actual 
surveying was done for the center by the Institute f{)r Sofial 
and I-conoinic Keseart h. I did the design and the analvsi.s. 
the\- did the surveying and the sanijile selection, (a-nerallv 
we Use |)relty much the same softs of procedures that are 
used in the (lallup Poll. So these are estimates. I mean anv- 
inlonnation you get in any sur\ev is an estimate, these are 
a|')|')rc)xiniations. But the\ are reasonably close, within plus 
or minus or so ol vv lial wed expect you to fintl if you 
went out .ind took a census of the peo[')le in this state. We 
think the answers are within that nmge. \dd or subtract 
ihree or four points, four al the most, from anv of ilx'se 
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n,i;urt.'s :uk1 llic aclu.il HguR* should 

he in thai range. 
So fax nuuhincs, iIk-v aiv 

1 vanning aacpicd accoaiing lo 

ihis cx idcntv. Conipnlt-rs, wiuil 

was asked here, lliis was a \ery 

general c|uesiion. 'liaxe you e\er 

used a eonipuler?^' Okay, so 10 

vears ago you sa( down and usL-d 

one (or a morning and now \ou 

remember rhai you did. So you sax- 
yes. This (lueslion is not measuring 

iniensiiy ol" use hul jusl v\ helher 

yc)u"\ e ever sal down aiVvl used 

one. N ou'd expeei the ligure, w hen 

the ((uesiion is dun general, lo be 

laid\- high and il is. M least CiC)".. of 

the people e\ en in l ural .Maska al 
-some lime or anoihei' used a 

computer. .Xhoul a (|uarler ol the 

people who'd used computers had 

u.sed them lor coiiinnmicaiions, lor 

computer cunt'ereiicing, the sort ol 

thing that l)a\ is t-oulger w as 

talking about the other da\-. About 

a ciuarter of the people who 

aciually have Used computers ha\e 

used them in that panieular way. 
1 lave cable. I his figure is a 

figure for people who haw cable 

in their homes. This is for people 
w ho are in \ illages where < able is a\ailab!e. or 

communities, cities w here cable is a\ailable. The 
percentage of the households, respondents in ihose 
\ illages, ihosi.' places w ho said they bad calMe. More ihan 
S(V'«. of the people in rural Alaska or in .\nclK)rage, in 
places that liad cable, said they used it. The Hgure is 
markedly lower in the smaller cities, 'lhai was an interesting 
difference, I found what 1 thought w as an interesting 
explanation lor il 

\X:k.s — they're uni\ersaL S i"- across ihe board. 
Regardless of where they li\e. Si"., of the people ha\e 
VCK.s. V(Xi're getting up there into the s;iine range as you 
have telephones. So w eA e gol something like uni\ ersal 
X'CR rates. Looking back at the stale congressional election, 
it made a lot of sense for Don Young lo send out X'C.K 
tapes during that election, lie really had a good handle on 
his audience. If I w as a j^oliiical candklale in Alaska, that's a 
prellv interesting of acK eriising. It's a fairl\- inexpensiv e 
wav to construct a message. N'ou'\ e got complete control 
once the person turns the tasseiie on, and almost 
e\erybodv can. One local busiiK'ssman. alter seeing ihis 
information, used it lo suiri up a new enterprise w ithin his 
cable relatCLl business He deeided ilu'i there really was a 
marketplace for it. 
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The other issue I looked al '.vas how well infonued 
people were in rural Alaska ( ompared with Anchorage. 
Mow much of a disadvantage was il lo be in a j^lace that 
had a realh" limited media s .stem; to be in an enNironment 
that might be described as i" edia poor? The sur\e\ was 
conducted during the Persian ( nilf W ar. The survey had. in 
elTecl. a new s cjui/. People were gi\en occupational 
descriptions of public Hgures invoKed in \arious areas in 
tile Persian (iulf crisis. W ho's the Secrelar\ (icneral ol (he 
[ '.N/r W ho's the I '.S. Secrelar\- of Defense? Who's the 
IVrsian ("lulf commanderr' Who's that gu\ o\er in \v:h\. that 
despot o\ er ihere? And then we added up their answc-r.s 
and the more you answerc-d c'orreclly the belter informed 
you were assumed to be This was a "lA' war, presumably, 
so it's ideal for looking al inlormalion in rural Alaska. It's a 
T\* war. iheyAe got T\'. iheyAe got KAT\I-:T. So, they're 
waiciiing the war on KATM- T. Some of them are watching 
it on cable, although not all cal)le sysiems had CW. So 
you'd exiK'Cl them to be pretty well infonued. 

It's not what we see. when we look at people who said 
that the\- found tele\ ision a useful way of sur\'e\ ing the 
em ironment. The (juestion was asked in that way to 
separate out the people w ho w ere trying to get information 
from television from the people who were simpK' turning it 
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on U) \v;iu h (.'nicriniiinK'nl piot^iainiiiini^. 
People who wcix' li*\ini^ lo gel news on 
television, i tying lo gel infoiniaiion on 
lelev ision on tlie war. we cl ex}X*el iheni 
lo he heller inforniecl lhan people who 
wvreni simply because it was a lei evasion 
war. 

'iluu s ihe ease in rural Alaska. The 
peoj')le w ho w ere using television in lhal 
wa\ were heller inlonned lhan liie people 
wIk> were not. The cl ill ere nee is large 
enough lo he signifieani. Hul yoii go 
across I he other way. and there's realK' 
nol any real clirferenee he l ween ihose 
best inlonned rural Alaskans and either of 
the groups in iIk' small cities. t)r in 
Anchorage. In tact, they come oft" much 
less Well w hen you compare them w ith 
the telev ision users in .Xnchorage. And 1 
think the difference there is that incidental 
exposure that's availahle in .Anchorage. 
Regardless of how imj'Xjnanl television 
might he to you as a source of 
information, in .Anchorage there are other 
sources, it s prellv hard to a\"oid getting that infoniiation 
other sLipplemenuin sons of ways. It hai')pened. it didn't 
happen in rural Alaska. That s my interi')retatit)n of that 
particular finding. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: W hat are those numhcrs? 

PEARSON: That s simj^ly my evidence that the differences 
are statistically signilicant. .My magic. Where it says "sig" its 
short for significance. So for .Anchorage the difference 
hetween ^.1 and 2." i.s a hig enough diflerence so it's 
statistically significant at the .0 i le\el. The difference for 
rural .Alaska is hig enough to he statistically significant too. 
hut at a higher level, it s not (jinte as clear a ditTerence. In 
fact, a ver\ strict significance test would say that's not a hig 
enough dilTerence to he statistically significant. Some say 
.0^ is the cut off. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: W hat I'm asking is what ck) the 
nunihers represent. ^.2. 2."*. is that the number of people';' 

PEARSON: Sorr\-. The average number of (|uestions they 
could answ er conectly. So, 2.h is the av erage, i.h correct 
answers out of a possible seven. 

DIANE KAPIj\N: Isn't there a language effect in there? 
People who are not as Iluent in laiglish? Aren't they maybe 
less likely to rattle off names than somebody who is? 

PEARSON: I can ccmlrol for that. I ha\en't tried a control 
(or thai yet. I couldn't give vou an offhand answer. When I 
asked a similar cjuestion in an earlier sunoy it did not s1k)W 
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B Said radio is useful for monitoring j»ovcrnnicnt 
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Interesting, but ... 

Differences between means -- even for rural 
'drciis - were not statistically significant. 



to he a sit»nitieant ditferenee. I did separate out ethnieity as 
a eontrol taetoi" in another sun ey clone before, and it was 
nt)t a taeloi . It could be here, and I just ck)n"t knt)w at this 
point; it s a possibility. 

\ have one last table and then we" II .^o to Kosemarie. I 
asked jX'opIe to name as many nienthers of Iliekel s eabinet 
as they eould. This was at the time when j^rohably the 
bi.Ht^est single statewide news issue was those api^ointnients 
of eabinet members. It was really something yni\\\ expeet 
folks to know. Here you have to renieniber they had. at the 
time w e asked the sui^ey. they had 1"^ i')et)ple. >'ou see the 
averages are something less than one. This didn't work. 
This is interesting but not statisiieally signiheant. So few- 
people eouki name eabinet members that, although I haw 
a really large difference there, it's not statistically signifk*ant, 
It is suggestive, but I can't go to court with that. It was the 
son of difference I w as hoping to see because it bolsters a 
belief that I bax e based on prev ious research I've done that 
radio is really the medium in rural Alaska that is 
substituting for newspajx-rs as the most local intormation 
source. .And you see iu this is the radio table. The peoj^Ie 
w ho sLiid radio is useful for monitoring government. No 
difference in urban areas. No tlifference really in 
Anchorage; what difference w e see is in the rev erse 
direction. .Again, remember, it s not statist ica IK' significant. 
An enonnous clifforence in rural .Maska. but again we're 
talking about ver\- few peoj-ile w ho are able to mention, or 
name any cabinet members at all. So ... 

DEAN GOITEHRER: Larry, did you make an\- distinctir )ns 
among the kinds of rndio that these people listen to. public 
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radio wrsiis comincivial radio? 
PEARSON: No. I didiVt ask. 

GOTTEHRER: Im wondering if thai large dilTcMViUf. c\cn 
though it was not statisticalh sigiiilK'anl. niighl he allriluiUxl 
to the tart that- public radio is I'ar inorc prev alent in rural 
area.s than it is in iirixm areas. 

PFARSON: And whe n N'OLi think that I also 

GOTTEHRIiR: And when f think of APKX s coverage ol 
g()\ ernnient. that might eontiilnite. 

PE4RSON: I would expect wliat we saw ro he almost all 
public radi() bet^uise remeiuber that middle group was the 
small cities, fn iiiral Alaska, you don't find c.-oinmeivial ladio 
in many (■)laces outside those suudl cities. And so the\' are 
separated otV in a dillerent category. So 1 think that w as 
almost all |')ublic radio. 

GO'llTHRER: In the rmal areas. " 

LLOYD iMORRIS: So. I.arrx". what does that tell \ou about 
the adininisinition that wants to cut the i'Judget for public 
broadcasting? 

GOTTEHRER: They don't want us to know the names oC 
the cabinet memliers. 

PEARSON: Tliere are two sorts oC answers that I c(»Lild gi\ e 
and might gi\e dcjx-nding upon the audience. Public 
radio... there are two things: the state has a icsponsibilitv' 
ancl public radio has a responsibility. 'I he state has the 
responsibility is pail of the answer you wanted to hear. I 
don/t know it you wanted to hear the public radio pan ol' 
that answer or not. 1 hoi'Je you did. They're both real 
important. Rural Alaska d(K*s not ha\e tlu* economic base to 
.su(^(M)rt commercial radio. It just doesn't, we can see that. 
Certainly it does not ha\e the economic base' U) suj)j^ort 
conimercial telexision. There are no eommt*rcial television 
statiojis in rural .Maska. C.able television is anothei" issue. It's 
an interesting one and we're still watching thai. There are 
cable telev ision people in tlu' audieiue. and pcMliajis in the 
small grou|)s. they are tcdking about what their experience.^ 
have been in mov ing those systems into rural Alaska. 
Commercial W is not going to go in. ccinunercial radio is 
not going to go in in the near I'ului'e. 

So v\ hen I'm talking sim[)lv about inf'oiiuation. if we think 
it s important for people in rural .Alaska to be able to 
pailicifxite in the political life in this state, for them to Ix* a 
part of this .state as a community. v\-e're talking now about 
something else. too. the social liTe ol the state, ol' the 
culture, then I think there is a real continuing obligation lor 
the slate to be.in\ol\ed. I clon t see how the state tan not 
be inv()Ked. I feel ver\ deeply about that. There's also a 
responsibility that goes along with tliat (or the jX'ople v\ho 



are accepting that mandate to recogni/e that along with that 
suppon from the state there's an obligation to do those 
things that connect jx'oc)^-. that make them a part of the 
state, that make them Teel that they are a part oC the state, 
so they can participate in the political life ol the .state, so 
they teel a pan of the cultural life of the state. Ancl that's 
another issue but they're tied togetliei'. thev are intertwined. 

'The next speaker is Kosemarie .Xlexander. the center's 
v isiting research associate who comes to us from .\lichigan 
State bniversity v\here she's in the Ph.D. program. She is 
doing .something lliat's needed doing lor a. long, king time. 
She* spent the last month in northwest Alaska looking at 
c( »mmunic-ation in a single v illage. She looked at a v illage 
that is about to get cable. 1 think it's getting cable this 
week. .Xnd she spent the month there, talking to the 
[X'ople. She inter\iewecl people in ev en" household ext.'ept 
I think there was one that the folks were reluctant to talk to 
her. She did interviews v\ith children in school. She's going 
to tell you about what she found, .\gain. she's right in tlie 
middle of the |')i-oject still so you aie not going to get the 
detail yet. but. w hat she is cloing ! think is critically 
important. She's had a great deal of suppoii in doing this 
Irom i')eople in various places in the state who share that 
view. 'The airlines have donated tickets for her ancl an 
associate researcher. Willie llenslev- has donated moix'y for 
tiavel expenses, too. The legislator foi- the N.\\.\ regie ui. 
Kileen .Maclx*an. has dc)nc an awful lot to ease the v\av for 
these reseaic hers into these* v illages. All of these things and 
more that she may talk about represent a leal commitment 
by a lot of [X'ople to iielp us get infonuation we realK' 
badly. desjx*rately need to uixlerstaixl what's going on in 
rural Alaska when television conu.'s in. Aiul v\hen television 
c hanges. Again, no one has done anything like this in 10 
years. It's a major undertaking, it's an expensive sort of 
Lindei'taking to do — one icason why it hasn't been done. 
It's vitally important gathering infonuation that hasn't bec-n 
around, that really hasn't been used in anv decision 
making. She's going to tell us more about that. 

ROSEMARIE ALEXANDER: As Lany said. I'm working on 
a doctorate from Michigan State. Hut I'm also from luneau 
and I've lived in .Maska since b)S(). I consicler myself an 
.Vlaskan. 

Some of the things that we have been looking at I haw 
lumped into the generic title. "'The Kc)lc' of 'Television in 
Kural .Maska." .Vnd I did that lor a ven" specific reason 
because v\e're looking at a lot of cliflerent variables out 
there. 'The center has particular things that it needs some 
ansvvxMs to. Tarry and I both leel that the legislature is 
interested in some \er\' definite policy (juestions which we 
car« try and get at in our little pilot studv. .Vnd I also have a 
lot ol cultural variables that Tm interested in tor nu 
dissertation. 'Things that will e\entually. we ho[x*. v\ork into 
some sort of knowledge that v\ ill hel[) us make 
prognimming to rural Alaska a lot more relevant. Perha[)s 
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w as i:ilkii\u about earlier. 

\\c stance! rcall\- small with 
just three \ illa.i»es. That makes it 
basically a pilot study but we do 
belicxe that when we re finished 
here we re goii^u to ha\e the 
kind of data (hat people t au take 
and cK) broader studies and helj^ 
us find uui more thin.i»s. 

l or those ol" you w ho are iVom 
out ol" stale. RATXFr. the Rural 
Alaska 'leicxision Network, 
started in 10 as the 'lelex ision 
l)enK)nstration Prt)ieet. It went 
up in i3 \ i liaises as a satellite 
demonstration for one \ear. 
W ith little ado the lei^islature 
exj">a nded it and we nov\ have 
J-tM KA'r\h:T villa.i;es. Many of 
the villages out there get only 
KATM-ril Tiiat s all they .see. 

About 00 of those 2 iH \ illages 
now tia\ e some sort of cable 
s\stem. AntI w e re finding that 
cable is going in tiuitc rapidly in 
the \ illages i^rogramming for the 
RATNiyr. again lor those of you 
w ho don't know about this, is 
selected by a 1 "-member board 
called the RATXHT Council. 
Twehx' members represent the 
12 \ati\e regional corporations 
in .Maska. Two members are 
appointed by the governor, 
which are at-large members, and 
three represent education and 
public broadcasting. They scle<.t 

programming for R ATM i f from 

the .Anchorage affiliates. 

including the I'OX Network. They also get stuff !rom 
public tele\ ision and from Alaska producers. I nfortunateh . 
in the world of public* telev ision cuts, we set* lewer and 
fewer programs available on .\laska e\ en though we ha\c a 
channel that is ixmIIv supposed to be just feeding Alaska. 
For most ol the bush eommunities. as 1 said. RA'l*Nl\T is 
their onl\ somx e of I \' new s. .Xnd Larr\ explained that 
kind of \ asi wasteland out there of news that's available. 

Our study does ha\e three phases, a pre- and j')ost-cable 
sur\ey in one Nonhwest .\i\tic \ illage. whieh I II call \illage 
.•\. Then we compare \ illage A with two other \ illages that 
ha\e RATNllT and also ha\ c had eable for a tew years. W e 
also are doing a sur\ ey of children. 




'Our study has three phases, a 
pre- and post-cable survey in one 
village . . . then we compare 
Village A with two other villages 
that have P \TNET and also have 
had cable for a few years. We are 
also doing a survey of children.' 



of our res earth at this particular 
point. 1 recenth returned from 
about two and a hall weeks in 
village .X. then we went on to 
villages H and C. Tliey are all 
Inupiat I"skimo \ illages in ibe 
Northwest .Xrctic regit )n. pai1 of 
the N.XNA Regional C^orpt)ration. 
In those \ illages we replicated 
some t)rthe tests that were ck^ne 
by rni\ ersity of .\laska I'aidxinks 
anthropok)gisl Norma I-orbes in 
the late !<^rOs and early "SUs when 
she went in and looked at the 
social and eognitiw effects 
tele\ision on children. Based on 
her findings we deliberately 
selected these three \ illages in the 
NANA region as t)ur research 
sites. ( ine t)f the reasons is 
because we wanted to keep 
ethnicity constant. We also 
thought that we woukl get .some 
significant data because of the fact 
thai Forbes had discowred the 
heaviest Ltsers of tele\ ision at that 
time were in that remole area. 
Thev were Inupiat INkimos. 

She also found an interesting 
fact that some Native kids bad 
trouble distinguishing television 
lantas\" from tea I it y. So we are 
looking at s(Miie of those kinds of 
c|uestions again. We are taking a 
look at sewral (jueslions that will, 
among other things, help us 
delennine the relationship 
between exposure to telev ision 
and attitudes towards gender 
roles. t(n\ards the \ illage. t()wards 
the city, and towards race. \\v 
harcK" gotten unpacked so I can't gi\e you any real 
inl'ouuation. Tune in next sj'>iing. We went int(^ village A 
first and spent a lot of time with the eight through twellth 
graders there. We ga\e them a general tele\ist(Mi ty[X' 
sur\e\. how much tbe\- w atched, what kinds of shows they 
like, what the\- think about tele\ ision and that kind of thing. 
Then we did the |-odvs tests. 

We must remember as we study television that it's only 
one of many moderni/alion factors in the villages in the last 
two decades. Any direct affects of telev ision are impossible 
to an.swer. We can t measure them, we can only expect h) 
draw some soil of relationship, correlation, between T\" 
v iew ing and c'hanges in rural life. ( )ne (^f the re -sons we 



The impact ol" tek'vision (Vii children is tlu' major portion asked a lot of t)pen-endecl ([ueslions was simp; becacrse 
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we can'l get to that kintl of thing unless you :isk ihose 
kinds of cjLiesn'ons. What are I lie ehangcs thai people can 
tell lis the\" see in their \ illage sinee lhey \e had telev ision. 
W e asked them questions like that. 

W hether more ehoiee means better ehoitx* for \ illage A 
lele\ ision \ ie\\ ers tioes remain to he seen. .\s l.ai ry saitl 
cable is going in that village w ithin the next couple of 
weeks. This is a tin\- \ illage of .-^20 people, enable w ill be 
switched on w e tliink by the end of (J)cl()ber. Supposedly 
S } hoiiseiiolds are going to be 
gelling cable there. I can tell ycni 
that tlie resitlents are \ eiy anxious lo 
flip Irom channel w hich is the 
RATXHT, to something else. N'ol that 
ihev 're terribly unhappy w iih 
RA'I'NHT, ihey re iusi tired of seeing 
the same old thing e\ery tlay. They're really looking 
forward to things like -Z-i-hour sports. 2-i-hour mo\"ies and 
. 2r.L-huur nc.ws^. As .the cable w as being siaing Irom j'Jo.le.lo.. . 
pole my assistant and 1 v\ere asking cjueslions. W e were 
hterally a couple of lu^useholds ahead of them. It's 
uni'ortLinate that they ran into a glilth otherw ise we wouUl 
ha\e seen the inuiietliate el led. It woukl ha\e been kiixl of 
fun. [ think, to ha\e been in the \ illage when lliey flipix'tl 
the sw itch and e\ er\body had a chance lo slay home and 
watch 2{ hours of mo\ies and piobably would ha\'e done 
that. 

\*illage .\ is one ol the last \orlhwest Arctic x illages to gel 
cable. The \ illage is 12S miles noilheasi ol' l\()i/L'bue on the 
Kobuk Ki\er. It's accessible mainly in- small commuter 
plane out of Kol/.ebue, four-wheelers, boats, and fool are 
the major w ay ol* iranspoilalion for this lime of year. In the 
w inter it's snowmobiles, of course, ll is a NAN A legion 
village aiul that means that it is dr\-. .Mcohol can not be 
brought into or sold in the community. Howe\ er, it can be 
consumed there ancK yes. they still do ha\e an alcohol 
problem as they do in all of the \'ali\ e \ iliages in rural 
Alaska. 

.\ccording to the IWJ census 2""() Inupiat li\'e in \ illage .\. 
There are three .\leuts and non-\ati\es. Most of the 
non-\aii\es are associated w ith the public sch()ol. X'illage .\ 
Natives clepenti heavily on subsistence, mainly caiibou and 
fish. It is. howe\er. a pretty sophisiicatetl \ illage. It has a 
lodge, three small stoics and sometimes those stores ha\ c 
sonie halfway decent fresh fruit and vegetables. It also 
charges a 2"'<' sales tax on all items sold in tow n. 

Fall is a really busy lime of year. Primary activ ities this 
lime of year are caribou hunting, beriA' picking, fishiiig, 
then culling, drying, and freezing the footl. see 
wonderful dr\'ing racks of fresh caribou and fish all over 
lown. li s just great. While we were there the weather was 
sunny, it was warm, it was diy. kitls were playing oulsitle 
until all hours of the night. W eekends were still being ^pcn{ 
on ihc river at fish camp. A lot of men and women in the 
village w ere out on a search looking for a missing elder 



'We found 97 television sets 
in those 62 homes . . . 
76% have VCRs.' 



frt^m another \'illage. So going in to measure tele\ ision at 
this lime of ihe year was not really gi\'ing us \ er\' many 
results. W'hal did w e find in terms of how much pe(.)ple 
watch television? Well, right now they're not watching a 
whole lot simj:)ly because of all ofiliese things going on. 
Hut we also know thai w hen we go back in a few months 
they w ill be watching more and we know that in the past in 
I'le winter they watch more. W e can also compare village A 
a. 'nst the other two villages and that will help kind of 
coniiol for that kind of thing. 

When the village gels cable it will 
ha\ e a six-channel package 
including TXT, CW. HiU). I'SA. 
[^isco\ er\' and Oisney, These are all 
channels that ^^'ere tlu* most 
frecjiK'nlK- selected from the Pii\aie 
C.able Comjxjny thai did a little communir\" suney. The 
RATNU r will also be boasted on die cable, liookuj") charge 
is estimated III SS^,.^Cab[e will then .cpsl.abo.ul S^.tj. a.montji.... 
Thai's ihe same j^^rice \ illageis j^iy f(jr running water. A 
yjHx] many of the iiomes have running walei- and some 
ha\e soiiK- sort of sewei\ The cable system will be owned 
by the \ illage — many of them in the ruial \ illages are. 
H\ entuall\' a profit comes back lo the \ illage. The \ illage 
has securetl a nine-year. S"( ).{)()() loan ihiougb \hcrocom of 
.\nchorage. Microcom does prov ide financing, installation: it 
trains [People lo maintain the system on the \ illage le\el: 
anti then .Microcom works in tandem w ith the Pri\'ale Cable 
Company, which j^ro\ itlcs the programming. 

Since I jusi returned from gathering this tlata we ivally 
tlon'l ha\e much diamalic lo lell you. .Vntl we certainly 
hawn'l taken a look at an\ of the culiiual effect \ariables 
yet. W e will lake a look at some of the things that 1 was 
able to literally kind of j^ut together on the airplane as we 
came back, just for fun here 

We inteiA iewed one atiull from each of (>2 househokls in 
\ illage .\. That was nearly a household census. We foLind 
9"^ lelexision sets in those 62 homes. Only three homes, and 
they were non-Nali\e. did not haxe a 'lA' set. We also j'ound 
that nearly "^0"n of the homes in \ illage A haw \'CRs. which 
IS (jiiite similai" to what Laii*\" found. Telephone jXMietiaticMi 
is less. ()1"m oi- .-^(S homes ha\ e telephones. l'A eryi")ody in the 
\'illage has a CU. CB plays a \ ery iinporlant role from 
morning when you hear some little Native kuly s:iy. "(lootl 
morning" to the village and then you hear. ■ (lood morning, 
good niori 'ng. gooti moiniiig. " all o\'er the \'illage. It's 
absolute'ly wonderfuL And then when the city has things 
going {)n or the school is going to do something sj')ecial or 
a teacher Wants lo call a |')arent or something like that they 
gel on ihe CB and it goes all o\ er town. 

This busy lime of year we found (hat adults stilT watch a 
pretty signilicant amount of telev ision, four antl a third 
hours each weekday. As I said, this will probably be (juite a 
bil higher in the winter. The majority of residents. "<.or 
tS out of those 62 ad Lilts, use 'lA' for most of their world 
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'She said she was glad 
cable was coming in 
because her kids rent 
2 to 3 movies a day/ 



news and T'm use il for most oi" Alaska news. Several 
people lolcl u.s thai radio and telev ision were etjually 
iniporlanl lo ihein for news. KOI'/, out of" Kot/ebue Is vei\" 
el()^e to bcini» a development station in some ways in that it 
has a lot ol" Inupiai programming. It does haw new s in 
Inupiacj language, it has Kskimo stories that are run 
periodically, it has a eoniplete message sen iee lor all oi" the 
villages. \n lact. before F went into the village I spent the 
day In Kot/ebue and 1 went up to KOTZ and 1 w role out a 
little message and it was broadcast 
three times a day to tell the people in 
the village that we were coming in 
from the I niversity of Akiska 
Anchorage to do a survey on telev ision 
and cable and thai w e were really 
hoping that they would let us come 
ink) their homes. A lot of peoj^le heard that message and 
they greeted us. 
..„ AX.e had only one person who refused lo talk .lo. us and. I. . 
think maybe we j^robably could hav e worked on him a 
little bit. too; but he was kind of grumj^y and just didn t 
w ant anything to do with a couple of women coming in 
and asking bini how much he watched television. We did 
ask a numl)er of cjuesiions about KATNHT programming 
and also bow imjiortant the K.-VTNHT is to them. W e even 
asked if they would be willing to pav" SIO a month for the 
RATNFT serv ice. That was a price that was batted around a 
few years ago — I think over the last couj^le of years 
anyvvav' — that the state might want lo charge lo keep 
RATN'H*]'. .Most of the people did say they would be willing 
to pay especially if it meant that they could keep their 
statewide news and their statewide weather; the two mo.st 
important things on the RAl'NF'r as far as they're 
t'oncernecl. 

X ilhige residents often travel to nearby vilhiges and so 
nearly all of them have seen c;ihle. Fifty-eigiit out of ()2 that 
we interviewed h;id ^een cable. That was ;i little bit high 
until we realized that a nearby community, just up the river 
a piece. h;is h;id cable for tjuite awiiile. As of yesterday the 
v illage citv" clerk told nie th;it she had received ^ i c able 
subscriptions. That is an incre;ise over the f(> th;it we found 
in the survvvs. VC"e h;id left town just a little bit less th;in 
two weeks ;igo. So app;uentl\" those people who were not 
sure they wanted c;ible or just didn t know enough ahoni it 
or .something ;ire now joining the cable Ixtndwagon so to 
speak ;ind they ;ire g<Mng to get it. too. 

We asked tho.se who j')lanned to subscribe to cable if thev 
b;iv e to make any adjustments in their household budgets. 
Seventv -eight [vrcent said thev* could afford the SSO-;i- 
month p;iyment without any sacrifices. Things that may 
b;ive to be cut from their budget include luxury food items 
such ;is re;idy-m;Rle ;md junk fo<Kl from the loc;il stores, 
video movie rental which is $ i a pop out there in the two 
little local outlets that thev" have, and several people said 
that they v\c)uld probably tnivel le.ss on their snow-gos and 



their fourwheelers so they could shift the money th;a they 
spent per month on g;is to c able television in the winter 
especially. One family said that they would cut their 
children's allowance. You know we re talking about one 
family. Neighbor children don't get an ;ill()wance but this is 
a v ery cultu rated f;u]iily and iti lact it w;is a city clerk s kids 
tliat she was t;dking about. She s;ud she was glad cable w;is 
coming in bec;iuse her kkls go out and rent two to three 
movies a d;iy. Thai s a lot. People w;itch a lot of tapes out 
there. Kids especially are watching a lot 
of video. 

.Most village residents we found h;ive 
some soil' of income for pan of the year 
even though it's mainly a subsistence 
village. And most oj' the people said that 
they thought S^O a month w;is wiy 
reason;ible. The obvious re;ison for subscribing to cable, oi 
course, doesn't need a sun ey to tell us. M s more choice. 
And as I .said,people ;ilso are ..viery. interested. in 2 i.r.hour 
news. The only newspaper ihcy get out there on a regular 
ba.sis comes everv" two weeks, not once ;i week, eveiy two 
weeks and th;ii's Uie Arc/ic SonficicnimA they get verv' liitle 
news statewide out of that. Basically it's a region;il 
newsjxiper out of Kot/.ebue. They al.so want more sjX)ils. 
different sports. Thev* really want to .see l:)oxing. They ;ilso 
w;inl more movies, newer releases and all-night movies. 

Our (ju est ion. "Whv" do you w ;ml cable?" ;:lso produced 
.some an.svvers that we h;id not predicted. That was 
Christian 1A". .Many of the elders told us that ihey vvant to 
see gospel and thev" want to see Christian television. \X*e 
;ilso heard country television — th;it w ;is one ;i lot of 
|X'ople asked for — cducalion;il T\' such as Discovvrv" 
channel, and one person even s;iid he vvas gelling c able 
simply hec;iuse he thought it didn t havv ;tny commercials. 
I'nfortunalely ;ill oftho.se people are going to be highly 
clis;ip]X)inted because they're not going to get ;i Christian 
clumnel and they're not going to get a country music 
clumnel. Ikit thev" w ill get Diseoven". 

The village was one oi' the lirst rural villages in the st;ite 
U) gel the RATNF*!* in 19*""'. Many thing have ch;mged in 
the village since then so we asked ;m open-ended 
(juestion: Mow were peoples* lives different beibre they got 
lA? \XV did gel a varietv" of answers. 1 tried to lump them 
into the.se c;ilegories. People s;iid they did more as iamilies. 
they worked together, they phtyed together, they camped 
together more, sons ;md fathers did more subsistence 
bunting together, d;iughters and mothers worked more on 
household chores and they also worked more together on 
subsistence ibod gathering, in iacl. everv' family told us 
th;il they did manv" more subsistence type activities beibre 
telev ision; i'ishing. hunting, wood gathering, tracking, berrv' 
picking, making rep;iiring nets, making baskets. ;ill those 
kinds of things. One vvom;m described it this way: "We 
were he;ilthier, we were less laxv' beibre television." Kids 
played outside more before television, they j')lav"ed more 
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I-'skinio .Uiinx's. Sonic who a-niciulvixxl wIk'H iclcvision 
cainc lo ihc \ illai»<^' said llnil kids siarlod at.lii\u ^Hil what 
ihey had seen on TV. for insiaiuv, playin.^ cowlioys and 
Indians, hcloic lelc\ jsion. llicy said, tiiildivn i^oi inoiv ivsi, 
ihoy did inoiv sciiool work, ihcy performed l)cuer in 
school, and dicy were easier lo eonirol in >eho()l. \'illa.t;ers 
also sai<.l thai ihey \ isiied ea<.li olher nuieh more ix'lore 
telev ision, ihey weni !o more communiiy and sehool 
aeti\'ilies and ihey weni to eluiieh more. In lael. now w e 
find lhai when ihey haw a eonnniiniiy meeting it's usually 
at a time when there's not a great show on heeause peoj^le 
will be home watehing the show rather than coming to the 
meeting. 

We asked a similar (juestion. "Ifcnx- has '\\ changed lile 
in the \ illage?" and we found that people said it gives them 
something more to do indoois than tlK*y had hefoie. It s 
become the ehildren s bahy-sitler. ol'ecnirse. It keeps them 
out ol' trouble; that's aeeording to young |')arents. lUit then 
you- listen- to the grandparents- a n(.l the elder> of tlie \ illage ■ 
and they say that kids hght more, they steal mure. lhe\- 
\ andali/e publie property mure sinee telev ision has eome 
on the air and they believe that kids are acting out some ul 
the \ iolenl things ihey see on TV. .-Ml people told us that 
they thought \ illage kids w ateh too much 'lA and they all 
told us that they thought 'W \ iolenee was a [iroblem lor 
children. Hut they also told us that tlie\- didn't haw any 
rules in their hou.sehold about what the kids watch. Ix' it 
\ <^K or W. NIan\" peo|ile note that tele\ ision has gi\ L-n 
children role models they xe ne\er seen before in this 
Hskimo culture, jxirticularly j'>rofessional athk'tes. Teaeliers 
said that the\ '\ e noticed that children speak much more 
grammatical Hnglish since lele\'lsion has been in the \ illage. 
A lot of older women, elders, told me that they haw 
learned to speak hnglish from T\ . One woman said, i 
watch i^rice is Right.' it teaches me numbers. 1 watch 
Wheel of l-onune.' it teaches me Hnglish." 

Many people, of couise, say that television has spet.'ded 
up the cultural cunlusion in an already changing society. It 
clefiniteh- accentuates the dilTerences between the haws 
and the have nots. And tliis is basically a haw not culture. 
W'c go back to the \ illage sonniiine yet this w inter. I'm nul 
exactly sure when sincx' cable has been a littk' hit delayed. 
We want to giw some time foi" the no\elt\ effect to weai- 
off although we do ex|X'cl to see a noxelty effect lor 
probably at least a \ear. W'e will go inl(^ v illages H aixl (' in 
November to do a ht)Usehold sm*wy on young adults and 
to suney kids there on their general attitudes towards 
RATNIH'. towards cable, aixl sonx' of the cultural variables. 
Maybe a little bit later we'll have some time for cjuesliuns if 
anybodv* has them. Thank y(Hi. 

PEARSON: The third person from the ccnwr is Houg 
Franklin who w ill talk about sonxihing eniireb different. 
Hong is our information resource coordinator. He's a 
lifetinx* Atxhorage resident. He went off to .MI T in the eady 



l<)S()s where he rciclwd his degree in earth aixl planetary 
scienu s. He spent a couple of years after graduation in the 
Ciambridge area in the software and hardware development 
en\ iionment working for \ arioiis companies there. He s 
been a nun\i.'lous peison to work w ith because he's 
extrenx'ly creatiw and we'v e had lots of lun brainstorming, 
talking about ways in which we might adapt technologies 
to meet the jXHticular ixvds of" .Maskans. His particular 
interests include geographic infornuition systems. Before 
coming to the Clenter foi' Information 'rechn()k\gy, he 
worked for British Petroleum and for the C'.ominco Ked Dog 
.Mine, lie also writes suence fiction which has been 
published in Ahoriii^itutl Science HctUni magazine. As a high 
sehool student in Anchorage he was a presidential scholar. 
He claims that he's one of the few forinei" haul load driwrs 
who haw ix'\er w recked a \ chicle. So he brings that 
exix'rience also. Here Is the next presentation, 

..DOUG FRANKLIN: I .ha\ e .a. somew h.at. different 
background than Larry and Rosie. When sonx'oix" says - 
"piogram" to nx' 1 think about software development, ixn 
telev ision, l^ut we're doing a couple of |')rojects that are of 
interest particularly for geographic inl(M-mation systems. 

'This presentation is in HyperCard because 1 am more 
comfortable. b\ and large, with com|Xiters than with paper. 
It's a sad ('omnxTit on modern times. One of the things 
we're working on is a j^roject called W'ayPoint. W'ayPoint is 
a geogiaphit.- infoi-malion system aixl we are cuirently 
looking for Alaska Scieixx' and Technology I'oundalion 
grants to fund its de\ eloj^nxax. It looks like about a fiw 
nian-yeai' j^roject because it is somew hat complex. The 
whoU' point of the j^ioject is to dewlop software for 
nol(*pad conij^uters. Aixl that brings up the obvious 
([uestion: What is a notepad computer? 

The picture you see here is of a prototype by CiC) ('.orp. 
in ('alifornia. The characteristics of notepad computers are 
that they are wry sturdy and have a monolithic construction 
much like the regular notepad. They can be used \'irtually 
in any en\ ironnxMX They haw a stylus for input instead of 
a keylxiard. which means you can ust.' them staixling. 
sitting, at a bar. or in a car, anywhere re.illy. They haw a 
large LCil) surt'ace on the front nn which the stylus writes. 
si> it's \ c'ry much like using pen- and paper. Tlx-y are wry 
lightweight and they ha\e internal lunxiwriting recognition 
including signature wrification. whi(. h bring-- \\y> a lot of 
interesting j^ossibilitics for applicatk)ns that could never be 
automated siixe they re({Uired signature authorization. Vou 
may have had I'PS deliveries where the man brings a 
notcj^ad in and you sign it aixl it's all electronic, there are 
no paper transat^tions involved whatsoever. 

CiO's prototype used the Intel <S()2H6 chip which is 
teclinospeak lor a sort of \aW generation item. Vou find 
them in IBM ATs. As a result it was a little bit sUnv. W'e had 
oix' in for a v\eek of* e\ aluation. It v\as cjuite enjoyable: i( 
(lid w hat they claimed it would do. ^'ou could write on it 
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antl il wouki iraiislaU' your wriling. Il took 
priming, iiol t iiisi\x'; c ursixx' is iiuich moiv of a 
prohk'iii U) solve. 11k* ik'XI t»crKM:Ui()n of" 
niatliinc's will \)v hastxl on Uk* S()3<S6 ohip, and 
lhal should solve a lol oi" die spcvd problems 
that we saw widi il, 

CiO is only producing f")r()i()iypes. It isn't 
producing production iiiaehines. Its business is 
software: as !ar as it is t'oneerned. it wants to 
he the nexl Microscjlt. 11 wants to he in position 
where it can sell operating systems, and 
hardware is really sort of a low margin item. It 
takes a hig company to he sutxesslul at it. lake, 
tor instance. IBM that x'ou see there on the li.st. 
and CiRIl) and \CR. IBM hasn't shown what its 
notepad is going to he and Tm \en curious. 

NCR has a model and it seems to he a 
\'eiy good machine. It's hased on the and 
- it's tailored to run a variety. ot'.operating .. 
systems. It uses the stylus down there in the 
cojiier of the picture. I'he .stylus is inijX)ilant, 
hy the way, Ibr those of you w ho might ha\e 
heen wondering. It uses an interesting 
technology to work and it's cjuite effective. 
The only prohlem is that if you lose it \'()u are 
kind of out of luck. It's not like a pen or a 
pencil; the notepad won't operate with a 
f inger or a mechanical pencil. 

One of the really intrinsically iinp(jnant 
things whei. you start to do development for 
the.se machines is how much nienioiA- they've 
got. I m used to working with Macs and IMMs 
that haw Hi) megahyte hard disks and H 
megah\"tes of memory, and that just doesn't 
hai")pen with the.se machines. 

We find machines that only ha\e K,\M, or 
perhaps a comhination of KAM and [-HPUOM. which is 
another hu//word that I only recently learned the meaning 
of. It means F'lash Iaasal")le Programmable. Head Onlv 
Menior\". It's ver\" much like an optic al disc or a worm drive 
hut it's silicon, ^'ou can erase il, hut it era.ses in blocks. It 
senes as a long-term nonvolatile .storage: it s like a silicon 
hard disk. 

The NCR 312^ also has an option where you have a hard 
disk drive for jXMinanenl mass storage and that's this option 
up ()ver here. Wm can get the RAM and a hard disk and 
expand it up to put more if you want. This is a system 
that we're looking at aC(|uiring for our deeelopnient work 
because for some applications you want to ha\x* that mass 
storage, especially ("or (iIS's. 

There are different ways to go about the task, and most 
of them center around communication's options, which is 
w hy N'CR's FAX modem is rather interesting to us. If you 
don't have much mem(^r\- and you are interested in large 
amounts of inf"oniiation then you want to tie in to 
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.someixxiy who has the .storage, who has the data. .'\nd this 
modem will allow it to do so. I 'nf"ortunately, it's only really 
a |X)ilion of the solution because it reciuires getting wire 
between your notepad and the maehine that has the 
information. There are other developments out there that 
d(^ as well, cellular modems, and .Motorola has announced 
an AUDIS radk) jxic ket expansion to the machine as well, 
which means that you can subscribe to the AROIS network 
and have national access to sen'ers. 

1 did a little research, since that .seemed interesting, and I 
was shocked that ,M<I)1S is extremely e.\|X'nsi\e. lispecially 
if" \ou are transferring bulk data, like a megahyte image or 
map. It costs about SUM) to transfer a megalnte. which is 
unreason.d")le for applications that recjuire that kind of 
inf"()rmation in bulk on a routine basis. 

Digital narrowband ir;uisceivers, which was at the bottom 
of that list, are in u.se hy I'P.S for its notepad. No one has 
announced theni yet for consumer notepad but it seems a 
matter of time. I'or local area networks Sitka has a product 
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called TOPS lhal people w ho've iiseti IBM PCs iiia\- well ix* 
faniiliar with. AikI il is |')r( Klueiiig an atlaplallon ol lhal lor 
noiejiads. iMiolonies has an infrared LAN which does not 
require wires al all. whicii ai^ain is a consideralion because 
if you hdvc a portable compuier like a notepad you want lo 
cart il around \\ '\\h you \\ iicre\'er \'ou t;o. Nov ell has also 
announced some interest anti it is negotiating with some of 
tlie ()|XTatini» system vendors to buikl Netware modules. 

Other p()ssii')ilities for exjxmsiou include a .global 
|X)siti()ning receiver and an 
elc^ctronie compass which will tie 
in shortly to (he project we are 
concerned about. 

The (rlobal Positionint; System 
is a sy.steni of .satellites launched 
by the Depanment of Oelense 

that allows you to pinpoint your location w ithin a few 
meters on the Kailh*s surface. It is u.sed widely by pilots and 
hunters and fishermen. There are -exf^ansion cards out for . . 
. laptop PCs chat have (VPS receivers on them. So it seems a , 
matter of time Ivfore you have it for notepads as well, 

The electronic compass is slightly more off-beat. It is not. 
to in\- knowledge, on the market al all at this jX)int in lime, 
but it's a relative!)" simple dev ice that you can use just like a 
regular compass, except that you can tie it into software. 
So. the software knows which direction you are |X)inting 
the notepad as w ell as where it is located. 

There are .several ojx'rating systems \ ying for notepad 
markets. Pen Operating System by NCR is just an interim 
solution and it will go away because it's not compeliti\e. 
Windows for Pen Computing is interesting because 
Microsoft is playing a game lo ca|')tuie the |X'n operating 
system market. \X'iixk)ws for the j'Jcn (Ux's not really exist in 
a useful form as yet. It will be layered on top of DOS just 
like regular \\'intk)w s. PenPoint b\" Oo (^orp. is a ix'w. 
modern t)perating system that is \ ery attractive for reasons 
we will go into further. And then there's research 
performed by Xerox VAMC which, of course, is a major 
player in the idea market. It has doix' .some \'er\- 
interesting things witli grapfiical user interfaces, and will do 
so with notei')ads as well. 

Pen W indows, as 1 said, is a product that is actually 
layered on top of regular \\ iixlows which is layered on top 
of DOS, As those of \-ou who haw e\ er liad the |Measure 
(and I say that sarcastically) of configuring a large number 
of Window s maciiines know, it becomes a rather arduous 
task, and it doesn't ai'jpear to get an\" easier in this case. 
However, its strength is in ap|')lications. If you have 
Microsoft Word for Windows, if you have LOTl'S. you 
could take that aixl put i» on your notepad aixl use it 
immediately, which makes it very attractiw for many 
people. lUit the backw ards (.-ompatibility that .Microsoft has 
striven for iinjx)ses a lot of limits on what you can do with 
the technology. 

The PenPoint operating system is a new start. They have 
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taken an interface somewhat like Api')le s. but o|Mimi/ed for 
pen usage. We got a look at it aixl it's rea.soiiable, it's ix>t a 
bad operating system for the first pass. No doubt it will get 
beller as time goes by. It d(X*s sonx* really neat things for 
you. including something called en^bedtk^l document 
architecture, which is a long way of sa\'ing that you can 
embed anything in an\thing else. If you haw a spreadsheet 
you can put il inside i word processing document. If you 
want you can take ih. ».se two and put them into a i^age 

layout (kKUinent. ,\nd those are 
all live; it's ix)t a static coi^y of 
the original ciocunx'nl. Aixl it's 
not like Apple System *^ where 
you have to j')ublish aixl 
subsciibe aixl use artificial 
mechanisms for keeping those 
applications embedded. It's right there, you can use your 
nativ e tools to edit your spreadsheet, for instance, even 
though it's embedded .in a word processing. ducument.. So ^ . 
it s extremely transparent, vcr\' nice technology and it's 
leajTs and bounds ahead of \X indows and the Aj^ple 
Macint(\sh operating system as well. 

The PenPoint oju-rating system suj^ports mobile 
connect ivit\' which is the key issue again, because the.se 
svstems are ones you want to cart around with you. >'ou 
don't really care much about nx)bile connectivity if your 
comf^uter sits on your desk all of the time. Vou might as 
well just use what you've got. Hut this has internal suj')|X)rt 
for the idea that you are g(Mng to be connecting notej^ads 
up to networks and taking them off networks over both 
wires aixl wireless mediums, either way. 

PenPoint's scalable imiMementalion is interesting in a 
future sense. Right now we talk about notej')a(ls which are 
the form factor of a sj^iral notebook. Scalable 
implenxMXaiion nx*ans that an aj^i^lication will work iusi as 
well with wall screens, with credit card sized machines, 
with calculator sized machines: anything you can think of. 
really, will work w ith this particular operating system. And 
the applications won't care. If an application will run on 
one PenPoint machine, it will nin oii any of them. Which 
means you can use it in a cla.ssrooin for taking notes, or 
vou ean u.se it at a corponite presentation as the thing that 
you write on. It really doesn't matter to the o|Vrating 
system unlike, for instance. I\'n Windows. 

,\nd finally. PenPoint is object niicnicd. which is 
important for programmers. It me; .s that you can get a lot 
of extni i^roductiv ity; you can reuse your work. Vou aren't 
stuck with what you dkl in the i^ast. Or, lo put il diiferenlly. 
you re stuck with what \"ou did in the pa.si but you're happy 
about it because you can u.se it over and o\er again. 

Now Xerox PARC! is looking at this technology and I 
highly recommend. like Kay brown, that you look at the 
September '01 Scicul ij it America fi if these issues interest 
you. They have a concept, what they call "ubiquitous 
computing." Their idea is that computers, thus far. ha\'e sort 
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Projected Notepad Market 
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()f\m)Ucn in iliL' way. What ilu-y would lik<.' lo slv is 
o )inj"»iiicis latk* inio ihc woodwork so noli dcuVi <.'\fn rcalK' 
noii(.c iliL-ni. Kiglu now ihis Lompuicr is iailoix\l aLiually for 
Roscmarie- .\i<.'vamiL'r an<.l I'm iisini; ii an<.l I \u\c lo k)a<.l my 
stu!"f' onto il and ihcn 1 i»i\ t' il \xick lo lur and slu- s i;oint; 
l() load her sliiit IxK'k onto il. W ith LibicjuiloLis c()iii|")Lilin»; 
you don'l uuv. U's :\ tool iluii you use and when you do 
fonu' i\p lo a eoinpLilcr thai i ( niiiniiL-r will [ircsL-nl you wiih 
Nour slLiK. ^"ou Llon t lo worry aWoul il. 

To iiiij'ilcint'iu lliai \ ision rcciuircs two ihin^s: ii rc(|uiros a 
largt* variety of Lonijuiicrs just lloatin*; arountl. your 
noi(.'p;iLls. your white hoards — your liw hoards, as \(.'ro\ 
tails ihcin — and wliai they eall Tahs whieh arc the little 
guys that lit in your j^x^ kei. And all o( those ha\e to be 
hooked to.^ethei- w ith wireless netW(irks in order tor this 
eoneept to function properly. .\nd it apj')ears to do ihe job. 

They ha\e a .system runnini^ at their reseda reh eenter 
w hic'h is(|uite faseinatini;. \\n\ ean imai^ine just walking up 
into sonu'body s oftkx' and sitting ck)wn and the computer 
automatically j')resents your <.l( raiments to yon. The\ know 
you are there. TIk' Tabs h<i\e infrared emitters in them tliat 
i<.lentii\" you. So voii wear a tab like a badge, like a 
<.X)rporate I!) badge, and that clot^'s the trick. \ow there's a 
lot oi\lifierent pe(^ple who might be interest<.\l in using this 
kind of technology. i\'ople who don't ha\ e the luxuiy ol' 
sitting at a desk all day. lik^' itiyself. Insurance adjustors. 
h<.Mlth (.are woiisxas. ck'li\(.M*y people, all the way elown to 
students and pollster^ and field engineers who are out <ill 
day doing things away from tlieir desks. 

The projected market lor this is substantial. A sur\ey that 
was ci»mnussione<.l by XCR shows a rather sI<.Mdy <. limb lor 
notepads up through V\. V^ is projected as the point 
where it becomes fiscally acKantagecnis to be in the 
noiepad software market. Mm that's okay because its V\ 



now . aixl thai s iw o \ ears awa\ . n» 
there are ahoui i() larg<.' M)mi">ames 
that ar<.' ik*wlopi ng software.- h »r 
n<)l<.'paLls ai this poini and mosi < >( 
them are ainnng (t>r inirodn<.iit >n lor 
their prodiu ts m "Wn, bnausr dial s 
w hen there's going to be a lot of 
hardware (nit there. 

You can sc v' In the giaplis that 
notepads are expected to outstrip 
laptops j-jreUs quii kl\ . kaptops-aie 
sort of a (k'a<.lend in an e\olMtionar\ 
sense Ix'caus^.' they re just like 
ck sktoj"> machiiK's L-xcept shgbib 
more portable, wluaeas noiepa<.ls an* 
a dillerent proposition L-ntirel\. So 
the market looks pr<.'tt\ good, hut of 
<.oiirs<.' the siir\<.'\ was i ommissi( )iK'd 

by. I People who lu\e a.stake..iii..tliis 

lypc business. 

■farget applaations m tin- near 
term are automated forms, the kinds of things that \ou tan 
lIo by checking oil fiiiiies. by picking ihings oil ol a p/op 
up menu. Oflicial documeiits are a big potential marke t 
because yon can sign these as a note|XKkbased document 
and it counts legally. And tliat opens uj^ a whole skw of 
applications, espc-cially in medicine and law enforcement, 
where you ha\e to \erify thai \oii ha\e s^vn or gt-nrraii-d 
some piece of information b\ signing the form it is(Hi 
.■\notfier thing you can do with electronic signatures is 
control acc ess to databases. W itli notepads. \ou cm do that 
with a signature instead ot with a password, which is 
somewhat more natural and rather more foofjiroof as wcff. 

W'e are intcrestecf in cfe\efoping software for notepad 
computers, and w hen wc started thinking about what wc 
would like- to do there' were [iractically an infinity of 
possif^ilit ies. So weclecided we wanted to c ont entrale on 
the (ienter s areas of expertise, which are 
telecommunications and geographic- information s\ stents. 
.■\nct we wanted to procfuce commerc iaff\ \iabk' sohw.ue 
fx'cause of funcfing |')rof^fems w fiicfi slioukf fv ofnious at 
iftis j^oinl. We want to target nc'w markets fx'iause. if w)u 
get tfierc' first, van ean establiMi a share that won t go awa\ 
lor a longtime. Whereas, if you come in after tfie curxc f)as 
j>eaked. say in t or '^)^. a fol of otfter jx-oj^fe fia\e afrc acf\ 
got tfieir sfice of t fie pie ancf you fta\e to tigfu for \our 
mucfi siuaffer sfuire. If you come in first you have a fx'tter 
cftance of c apturing tfie m»irket. .Vnd. of course, we want to 
contribute to tfie foc af coinmnnitN. 

So starting with those goals we came u|^ with a project 
called \\ ayl\)int. which wilf be used to enhance access to 
existing AKC IM-'O databases. ARC IM-'O. to f\n k up just a 
\^'n, is a geograj-jfiic infonnaiion .ss.stem tfiat is c'xtreniefx 
common in .\laska. It is j'Jretly iiiiich the siaiidard in this 
slate. 
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WAN Clients 



W L* iniciul lor iIr' 
.ipjiiii alion to h;i\ l* a 

an liiliH unv. Tluit iulmiin 
lliai llu- noU'pacl w ill 
^.■\[K"Ll {( I he Kilkiii.u lo 
aiK mIum riiliiy. ii higi^ci 
gL-iiLTali/cd LoiUjHilLT ihal 
\v ill Ix" (lishiiiii llu- daia 
\\y )\\ n l<» it. iiisUMLl < )1 
lx"iii,u a siand-alunc 
s\^lriu PC s arc (.k'siiiiK'cl 
In Lklaiih as slaiid-alonL's 
W a\ P(»int IS Llc"signL*(l l( 
(. <H )jX'iaiL' w ilh ( ill XT 
ni.uhiiU's \\ w ill t )jxaaic 
olt <»l ail inUTnal iiaixl 
. disk 1 1\ CM a l(K a! aiva 
ix'i\><n"k- <»r o\L'r a w ick' aiva nclwoik. This means lliai it 
Lan Ix- ii>cd lor inaiu dillLTeiU aj)pliealioiis. I-or some 
applKali<»ns iliL-re won't he a iX'lwoik. There eMuldn i h^: a 
ixiwork It \ ou were oul in llie inoLiniains. for inslanL'e. 
diuiiLi ,uc'opli\ sK al e\pl( )ralion. I'or some appliealions yoii 
w.mi irallic Llala. set \on're L^oint; lo he lied into lix' city's 
sc r\er W a\ Toini will he relexant to Alaskan e(MK erns 
Ix'caiisL- WL- are a relati\ L-l\ niohile state. 

As I s.nd \iu. is pretty nuieh the standard (dS here. 

TIk- \K(" portion h.tndles ^^raphieal data, the IMO j'>ortion 
handk-s i;ilnilar data. It runs on a \ariety ofho.st platfornis. 
We are iaigetin,u I'NtX heeaiisc- it s \L*r\' open. Most of the 
( dS Lisc'is in {his eily arc- headini; tow ards r\lX il they 
aieiil there alreacK In pailieiilar. dx' iiuinieipalitys Piihlic- 
\\t>rks l)e[xnlineni. whieh we are talking lo. has its 
dalaha V rLinnint^ on a I \IX ['>lath>rin. 

The (lienf ser\ei arehitecture hreaks things up so that 
\<>u can ha\e remote noleixids. yoii can ha\e iK)tepads tied 
in. or \(Hi can ha\e stand alones. and tiiey all talk to the 
sc'r\er and ihe sc-ncr lalks \k \ th.em. The projeeted uses ol 
the soliware .ire natiiial resoLirce cle\ elopment. 
en\ iromueniai assc*sMuent. utility eonsiriiction. 
maintenanc e-, urhan routing — lor instance, when you ha\'e 
irallic prohlc'ins and \ou want to tind out where the jam is 
or where llu- "potholes aie pulling dx- trallie into a light little 
kn< »l ^ ou can use the s(jltwaie to download that 
mlonu.uion in xour car. .And wilderness na\igaiion. lor 
those of u-^ who enjo\- gc'tling out of the t"il\. or whose' joh 
IS lo gel out in the w ildei iiess. 

I Ik- users .:re relali\ely oinious in llic'se categories 
l ineigi tux sc-iMees <.oiild use it tor routing, lor finding 
where lhc"\ re supposed to go. same ck-al with taxi dii\ei>. 
essenlialK . 

Kc-al esi lie agencies h.i\e a ixutieular interest in this. |\e 
heen <»\c-i lo a ouj>leol them in town and lhc"\ use 
ilatal>ascs hut ihe\ are consianlly having to return lo the 
oCfue i<) gel the latest pic lure-, whal s on the market, iiow 
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nun h l1< )es it c( )s;. With a 
lUKepad running 
W ayPoint. they e( )ukl lake 
that information w ith them 
and use it all the lime II 
would ha\e the map.s and 
the datal Vase access that 
thev LLse. I tilities. oil and 
mining expk xatic )n 
c'omj'janies and. ol course, 
the whole sk'W of 
OLitcloorsmen would also 
ha\ e a use for it. 
If you ha\e any questions 
ahout notepads in gc'neral 
or ah<Hit \\'ayP( )int in 
[')arlieular I'd he hapfjy to 
answ er them now. 



AUPIEIVCE MEMBER: dih you tell us niore ahout the " 
drfferenee hetween notepad and nolehook computers apart 
from the way they work. 

FR.\NKJL1N: That really is. in essence, the main difference. 
I guess you could call this computer I'm using ft)r the 
[Tresentati<xi an overgrown nolehook. It is semi porta hie. .\ 
notepad does away with ihe keyhoard entirely so that you 
can use il with one hand, standing uj-). .V nolehook. despite 
its diminutive si/e. re(juires thai you have a lap to put it on. 
^"ouAe got to he sitting clown to usc^ the thing, or standing 
up at a c-ounter. and it ie(|uires hoth hands and your llill 
attention. \ notejxid computer's form factor is like a spiral 
nolehook. and you can u.sc- it standing up and write on il 
very naturally, ^'ou can use it at construct it )n sites, tor 
instance, ^'ou can use it in cliny environments hecause 
there's nothing to get iammed into the keyhoard. Thai's ihe 
l^rimaiy differencv really-, there isn't a keyix)ard. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: (inaudihle ciuesiion ahout use of 
notepad computers in police v\-od<. ) 

FRfVNKLIN: ^A's. in fact, the San jose Police Departnx-nl in 
Califoinia is on a program to buy notepad computers l[\)m 
drid. .And that's what they do with them. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Currently they go thn)Ugh dispaich 
so tix-y make a radio call and wait for them to return iheir 
call. 

FRANKIJN: < )ne of the things thafs trumpeted ahout 
notc*pads is that it mov es data collecli(»n to the user instead 
of having intermediaries, like you ck^ in mo.st hu.sinesses. 
where voli have soinehody out in the lielcl collecting the 
data and then vou have to take it all hack l-^ e olTice and 
then you have an intermediaiy who Iranscrihes it or copies 
it in some sense. Ft does avvav v\ ith the intermediary - ■ 
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cnlirc'ly. w hidi means you don'l ha\c* U) go Ixick (o the 
olTicc and you clon'l ha\ c any uansxTijMion errors cilhcr. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Would you c larify? \V1 nil sorl of 
graphic images do nolcj'Jads iuindic? C^an you gel si rid I y 
line drawing or gel a piiotograpiiic disj:)iay? 

FRANKLIN: ^'ou can have a variely of image lyjx*s. hi ihis 
pariicuhir projecl. MIC \SVO and \Xa\Fc)ini will support 
i-xnh rasier data. bW maps of pictures, and h'ne drawings, 
the vector data. So. the difference really is how much lime 
is recjuirccl to transmit the information in the graphic image. 

A megabyte of data going at 4^00 hits per second is 
about half an hour. 11" you really uanl io sit and wait {or 
that to come o\er a phone line or radio link. A line 
drawing of the same object might be just a few hundred 
bytes which would go over before you e\en noticed the 
fact that its happened. Sci we will probably work mostly 
with line drawings because of the limitations of the 
' " c( >m i Vi 11 vi Ws'A I i o i Vs i n eel ilY hi s i" ig 1 1 1 " now. But t h eb i vl i ca 11 y i t " " 
- will handle citlier kind of image representation. 

The not ej") ads that I've seen have \'GA-quality screens. 



They handle (vtO by tSO pixels and 1() colors of gra\. The 
!K'W machines w ill j")robably end up being color. C^olor llai- 
.screens are already on the market lor laptops, and it won't 
be l(^ng before il s a desirable feature to ha\ e in notepads 
as well. 

DAVIS FOIILGER: Well, one thing to watch on that is 
rencxiviiy between image and a line drawing. There's an 
increasing number of vendors that have software who will 
lake an image and turn il into a line representation. Once 
you've done that then you really have, the best of both. 

FRAJVKIiN: Right. There is a variely of different kinds of 
data that ARC INTO commonly uses.- from rasier satellite 
imager\' all the way down to .something that .somebody has 
painstakingly drawn. The va.si majority is really .stuff that 
jXH)ple draw, utility plots, roads, pipeline's, that kind of 
thing, but w hen you want up-to-date information, perhajxs 
airborne (^r .satellite — of the cau.se of a forest fire, for 
i nst a nee — yt ) u w" a hi a ' j > ict li f e . ^'c ) u e i Yd Ti p t hm.sl'CM'riiig t he * 
picture: or as Davis suggests, transforming it and - 
compressing it down to a better format. 
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Emerging Issues 
in Access and Dissemination 
of Government Information 



It's great to Ik* here. V\v acliially l^een here oixe helore 
rr\*iiig to get to lune^ui. I came iieie. Acriially I eaine here 
Irv ing to gel to Juneau alter I'd heeii Taiiixinks. I went 
haek to Seattle iwiee ami I finally arrived in Anchorage iinti 
I ealleci Kep. "Keel" Houeher l)eeause Refv Hoticher s 
eoniniittee and Kep. Kay Brow n w eie holding a heaiing, 
and I was supposed to he at that hearing three diiys hef'oie 
that night. They said, 'It's real simple — get of f of Delia 
and gel on to Air Alaska." X'ooni, I gol right into Juneau, li s 
really a pleasure U) he here. I'm vviy exeiled ahoul it. [ 
w ant to thank Larr\-. I w ani to thank Rep. Kay Brown and 
Rep. ''Red" Boucher. Kay and I have had a number of" 
interactions with the National (a)uncil of State Legislatures. 
I'm kind ol'a ubi(juilous s[X'aker. ^'ou talk ahoul uhiciuilous 
computing. Tm kind of a ubitjuilous ]^(^licy guy. They kind 
of prop me out and I only foam at ihe nioiiih and sci-eam 
and yell and talk about access and dissemination and one 
thing or another. Til in- not to do loo much of" thai today. 

This has been my six weeks lo be on the road. 1 ba\e 
been at the Klectronic- Democracy (Conference thai was held 
fi\'e weeks ago in Washington. !).("... a f"aseinaiing 
conterence. I think it's indicaiiw of liow the technology is 
really beginning lo slide into the way we do things, and 
people are now looking at cjueslions beyond how do we 
automate to how do we actually govern and what are the 
implications. 

I've been at the National C>)uncil of" State Legislatures 
meeting where we had a one-day special session for 
legi.slative members and siafT talking about some of" these 
policy issues. How can stales and siale legislatures deal 
with these problems of pn\ acy and access and 



dissemination'^ How are we going lo build these sysiems? 
I low are we going to make them woik? 

Many slates including the state I now work in. the Slale 
of Washinglon. ha\'e a hisiory of" veiy large computing 
projects going down the lubes. 'I here are some real 
consetjuences that fall t)ut of that, including the governors 
not winning re-election. Bui what Ld like lo say aboul ihe 
\C;SL meeting is that at one point Bob Smith, who some of 
you may recognize as ihe publisher of the Phrdcy JouniaL 
stood w\) and said. "1 want the [K'ople in this room lo 
tmderstand that you have made a difference" because 
Hcjuifax and Lotus had annotmcecl the week before that 
they were not going to f^ul out a CO-ROM product that 
had all of our names and all of our purchasing habits on 
that. C)ne of the reasons they did that, acc'ording lo Bob 
Smilh. was because legislaliw peo]>le were coming up lo 
speed, because the NC.SL had had a number of ii.ieetings on 
these issues, and because ^n.OOO lelters were g:*neraied to 
Lotus and Kcjuifax from the Internet. People on the network 
writing each other electronically had generated so much 
interest in this particular "inxasion of [iri\acy for 
information j^roducls'" (call it what you will), that ihis major 
corporation, this veniuie of Lotus and Bcjuifax really backed 
ol"f what 1 think was p()tentially a \er\" significant impact on 
all of our j^rixacy. 

The NCSL. the Llectronic Democracy (Conference. 1 then 
spent a week with the IB.M peo]^le. Thai's alw.tys wonderful 
w hen you do that, ^'ou go to New ^"ork Slate, you go lo the 
Palisades, the food's wonderful, the teachers are all from 
nar\ ard, there are all these Harvard business cases, and 
what vou learn is that it works. 1 mean it doesn't alwavs 
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'Our constituents, 
the people in this room, 
the public citizens, 
are interacting every day 
with organizations 
that use technology.' 



work, lull ill general il works. Tlicy iv vcr\' sophisticated, 
they tion't use IBM, ihry don't talk ab(Uit the product, hut 
the pnUn that tliey're making is that in very large 
organizations we re seeing people use teehnologx" to 
ciiange the way they do business, to increase their profits, 
to have a strategic atlvantage. 

When soniehody asked Kay yesterday. "What do we do 
;intl how will government change?" one of my responses is 
that in many respects our constituents, the people in this 
room, the public citizens, are interacting ever\' day with 
organizations that use technology, be it an AT.M. be it their 
cable network, be it phoning up and ordering merchandise 
from a mail order catalogue, where somebody answers the 
phone and says. "Mello. Hd, how are you? ^*ou haven't 
called us in six months. I low is that parka working out? It's 
nice lo hear from you again." And what I'm suggesting is in 
fact that the technology is virtually ever\*where. 

r\'e got a couple of (juotes I want to use, and first let ine 
(juote for the librarians. Are there any lil^rarians left in the 
audience? A couple of you, okay. I'.W. Lancaster, writing in 
the Anicrkan f.ihmricni. had a wonderful essay (actually he 
had two of them). One w as called 'The Pafx-rless Society" 
in whic h he said, * ^*ou know, the wt)iid is g(Mng to change, 
and we're fiot going to have paper." And he caught a lot of 
Hak. I mean he /m//)' caught a lot of llak from this, 1w ent\ 
years later lie wrote another article called "The Paperless 
Society Revisited" in which he said, "^'ou all laughed at me: 
ha! ha! I have the last laugh." But the cjiuite I'd like to use i^ 
the one where he says, "Look, just because I wnte al^out an 
electronic soclets does not mean that I'm enthusia.stically 
looking forward to it." And so I'll leave you with that. 
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Another quote that may be more appropriate for some of 
our government people. From Thomas Jefferson, "Enlighten 
the people generally and tyranny and oppression of body 
and mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day." 
The posiiiw side about the power of information. Let ine 
balance that, and it's a ciuote that I hesitate to u.se because 
it's always been so depressing to me but I think it brings 
home the point. Hannah Arendt writing on the human 
condition: "The trouble with modern theories of 
beliaviorism is not that they are wrong but that they could 
become true, and they actually are the best possible 
conceptualization of certain obvious trend.s in modern 
society. It is cjuite conceivable that the modern age which 
began with such an unprecedented and promising outburst 
of human activity may end in the deadliest, most sterile 
passivity hi.sloiy ha.s ever known." I think that's ceiiainly the 
sort of f-xyssibility that exists, with kind of the 19S4 take on 
computers and the way they control us. 

Well, this presentation is going to tr\- and balance both of 
those, and I run hot and cold because I hear some of the 
things that are going on both in Alaska and el.sew here, and 
1 get terribly excited about the possibilities of the 
technology to transform the way we live, the way 
democracy wcJrks, the way government works, the way we 
will make our living. Then ^ read about and think about 
some of the possibilities of control and how this technolog\- 
potcf il ially cin control us in many, many ways. If you'xe 
followed some of the issues of workplace monitoring, for 
example, you can cleady .see that the technology is 
potentially dangerous lo us as well. I think we have to 
l)alance those kinds of thing.s. So I run hot and cold, and 
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what I ni going to do today is to Ix- like your worsi 
nighunarc — I m your economist who says on tiic one 
hand it's great hnl on the other hand it's nol so greal. 

There are a couple (if things I want to lalk about. Firsl Tin 
going to talk ai')oui tec hnology. I'm going lo lalk ai-joiit 
whal s happening to the technology and how ii'.s changing. 
Then I"ni going lo talk a litlle hit about how .society is 
changing as a result of the technology and how 
organizations are being 
Iranstornied by that. Then like 
Arlo Guthrie's stor\' we talked 
about bow the garlxige got down 
at the bottom of the cliff, in order 
to tell you another stoiT I'm going 
to tell yon another sion,-. The 
other stor\- is about prix aey, it's 

about access and dissemination, it's about security of 
government information systems, and if there's any time 
. ..left. Lwant .to.talk abuul archives. And, finally, 1 want to gel 
to the issues of democracy and how 1 think gov ernment can 
work. 

So lei's slarl off with some (juoles about what's 
hap|x*ning lo technology and how it s changing, and I think 
the easiest way to describe that is faster, easier, cheaper, 
quicker. Here are some comj^uting co.st comparisons. In 
1940 it took SI, ()()() lo perform a million operations and it 
took one month to do it. In it took S300 to perform a 

million operations and look ten minutes. In S"S per 

million operations: it look one second. In (K per 

million operations in one-half second. In 1 1()C per 

million operations, 1 10 of a second, and they say by 199" 
costs will decrease b\' a factor of 100. C)ka\-. one way to 
think about this is buying a Rolls-Royce that can go around 
the world three limes on $1.9S woilh of gas for SKV I mean 
that's the kind of comparison that you have lo think about 
with what technology is doing. There was a comment 
earlier that Herb was making I want to talk about — why 
isn't there productivity with computers? Well, one reason is 
that il"s just too damn hard. It's just too hard use these 
gu\'S. One possibility is as they become faster and as they 
become stronger, instead of having the keyboard we could 
use portable com[')uters and potentially we're going to 
interact by voice. When we start interacting with voice, you 
may see that pc^>ple use comi')Uters a whole lot more, and 
we may see some things happen with productivity. 

Okav, let's see if we can't gel beyond and get more 
specific about this. Larr\' yesterday talked about how the 
computer and the 1\ screen are pretl\- much becoming the 
same thing. I have a cjuote here somewhere if I can find it 
that I think talks about that, and maybe 1 don't. Well, I 
guess 1 don't. But 1 do ha\ e some other thing which is the 
network is the comjxiier. I^usificss Wccksiiys. "\X hat's really 
ha[')pening today is instead oj using computers, we're 
actually using the network. " Processing power continues to 
drop by SO"., each year and by 1990. a man named Gilder. 



'One way to think about this 
is buying a Rolls-Royce that 
can go around the world 3 times 
on $1.98 of gas for $10.' 



writing in I larranl Busifw^;s Nci1ci(\ say.s, "a powerful work 
station performing IS mps and commanding K) megs of 
RAM will sell for about S3S0." Basically it's going to become 
free. 'I'hal's the world I'm looking for. Bottom line — faster. 
cheaiKM*. easier, network and connective. ,So I look for the 
technology lo become ubiquitous in ever\* way. and I'm 
interested in thai happening because then we can slop 
talking about technology and talk about more interesting 

things. Let's lalk about some of 
those. 

MIT has just conij^leted a , 
se\ en-year stud\- of the 
corporation in 1990. It looked at 
ten major corporations in 
.America — it looked at the I'.S, 
Anny, it looked at the IRS. 
I'nlike the situation that Herb was talking about m Hngland 
and I guess in New Zealand where business colleges or 
universities don't spend much time with business. MIT 
makes a li\ ing doing this. It goes into a business an<] . 
spends a lot of time with them. So MIT got together with 
AT^'T and BF and a number of other major organizations 
and said. "Look, let's find out what's happening to 
corporations as they start to use information technology." 
And it's a fascinating thing. First, let's talk about how to 
define infonnation technology — hardware, software, the 
network, the work station, robotics, and smart chips (smart 
chips are those things that control your braking system that 
you haw in modern ears). So LT, cox ers all of these things. 
1 would add something that somebody said here today — 
was it lleshware? That bothers me. I low about welware, or 
peopleware? But some .sense that in fact in addition to the 
hardware, the software, the network, that people are part ol 
this as well. So MIT looks at these corjiorations and looks at 
the impact thai information technology is having and it 
.says, "You know the world is changing and the nature of 
work is ditfereni."' 

Let's see if Vw got some quotes that can help us 
understand how in fact it'.s different. One of the things they 
find is that the nature of work is changing, that the way we 
do things is quite different than it used to be. One of the 
examples that IBM uses is .Mrs, Field s Cookie CompanN. 
What's different about Mrs, Field's Cookie Company? What's 
different about Mrs. Field's Clookie Company is ....has 
anybody here ever had a Mrs. Field's cookie? Some of you 
are nodding your heads up and down. .Mrs. F'ield i.s a 
corporation. They bake cookies. They bake them all owr 
America. But there are two people who are i')reliy mu( h 
running the operation, and they do that because ihey'w got 
computer linkages to all these places and they are able to 
track !iow people are selling. If you work for .Mrs. Field's 
c:ookies. she knows pretty much what you're doing all the 
time and so it's not surprising if you get a message on the 
terminal that savs. 'Fid. go out and sell more cookies, Co 
out and bake some cookies and show them lo [people." - 
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Thai's the kind of t ontrol that would really miikc nic crazy. 
Nonetheless that's possible. 

There is a quote from Shoshana Zuhofr that I'd like to use 
from her hook. /// the ,\i>e oftho SnuiH Mcichi)ic: The Future 
oJ W'ork cnul Power. Zuhoff hasieally says that technologv 
makes the world a new place. Peter Orucker in his hook 
7hc ,\eu' Realities snys, "A i^real deal has heen written these 
days, almost too much, ahout the imj')act of technologx'/' Me 
suggests that the real iin[Xict of 
technology has veiy little to do w ith 
the ltard\^•a^c hut has a great deal to 
do with the impact on society, and 
he says that "a great deal these 
days, almost too much, is being said 
and written ahout the imjxict of infonnalion technologies 
on the geo-ci\ iIi/ation. on goods, sen ices and businesses. 
The social imjxicts are. how ewr as imjM)rtani. indeed they 
ma\' he more* important.*' Some of the social innovations of 
the industrial revolution — the modern army, the civil 
service* — surely have had as much imj^act as the steamship 
and railroads. The j^rcseiit age w ill be remembered as much 
for social inno\'ations and politics, gox ernment. education 
and economics as running new technok)gy. 

I'irsi. technology does make the wodd a new place. 
Secondly, goxernmenis are no different than organizations 
that are doing this, juan McFarland writes about how- 
organizations are being nuked by lechnok)gy and he says 
that one of the things technology allows us to do is reach 
down into the organization and see what's going on, to 
conimunicate much more directly. He then talks about how 
the technology Is going to eMnj^iower jx'ople. One of the 
things that I would like to talk about is the empowerment: 
he's talking about allowing jK^oj^le to talk directly to one 
another. 'I'he Mrs. F-ield s cookie case is part of that. 

One of the things that happens is that we flatten the 
organ i zat ion s pyramid. Organizations are using the 
technology to break down the hierarchy. The Office of 
Technology As.se.ssmcnt has been sugge.sting that we are 
going to .see man\" fewer know ledge workers, in fact we re 
going to .see fewer people inx'ohed In doing technok)gy. 
tliat we're going to be much more efficient and much more 
effecti\e. I think that's going to happen to government as 
well and. as I look at goxernment. it s clear to me that we 
are .seeing fewer people needed to tk) this. The tjuoie that 
I'm finally back to here is from Crcorge Crildcr who .says. 
"Look, the computers are c hanging the way that 
organizations work." 

Let's talk about that. He says the first conij^uters enabled 
companies to become r/i go on being hierarchical and 
centralized. The new technologies in contra.st allow lor the 
evoluiion of peer networks. Ihe i<*< hnology would 
decentralize control and enij")ower iX'n|')le all along the 
information chain. It w ill di.s.sohe conventions of 
ownership, design, executive style and national identit\-. 
Well. rm not sure about whether that's going to hapjK'n or 
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not. hut I do think that we're going to see some significant 
changes in the way government works. The MIT jX'ople 
argue that because of l.T.'s imjxict on production, 
coordination, direction and control, because "anv 
infonnalk^n in anytime, an\A\'h .^re. and anyway 1 want it" 
ma\' become {^xxssible, then the organizatk)nal structures 
and practices do not have to stay the .same as we move into 
the '90s. 

Okay, if 1 can get anything I 
want from technok)gy. if I can 
be at my computer and access 
any database and any 
application to which I am 
entitled, then the way we've 
organized today is not really nece.ssaiy. and I look at that in 
tenns of state government where in fact we have built 
slatutof}' relationships. What an agency does \ eiy often is 
based on the law. That may or may not allow us to deal 
^^.'Jf JIF PA}}^\ ' 's.. P9J i^]>' ^^^y^^\' r cxa 111 p [e. .d rug.s in ou r high, 
schools. When I think about the way in which we have, 
organized to deal with public policy issues, the reality is 
that they do not mirror the way problems happen today. 

One of the things we found in Florida was that if \'ou 
wanted to deal with an issue of drug abuse in a high .school 
you couldn't get there from here becau.se law enforcement 
had one set of data, the peoj^le who were doing social 
ser\ ices had another set of data, and the educational 
community had a third .set of data. That meant it was 
virtually inij possible to share information about who was in 
fact the problem and how to deal with them. We don't have 
to do thai. VC'e no longer have to sit there and think ahout 
vertical pipelines of information, we no k)nger lia\e to 
think about the ways in which the statutes force us to 
opLMalL\ The technology allows us to reconhgure the.se 
things on the fly. It is not always easy, but the private 
sector .stuff that M!*L has done has shown it is possible to 
think about using technology to reconfigure organizations. 

\ow one of the interesting things that's haj)penecL and 
this is back to Herb's point, from \9H() to 1990 corporate 
America spent $9H billion buying PCs. .Ml right, they bought 

million personal computers. White collar output has 
remained absolutely flat. From I960 to 1990 white collar 
output has not changed despite the fact that we spent S9"' 
billion on it. That's an interesting comment and it goes hack 
to the point that was Ixing made about training or how- 
hard are the\" to use. Nonetheless, it's my sen.se that as 
these organizations and as the private sectors haxe been 
demonstrating begin to use the technology, we're going to 
.see some changes. 

Shoshana /uboff ck)e*^ say that technology does make the 
world different. There is a (juote Irom (icorge I) i bold in his 
.Mil' study that ' the most iiiijiortant thing that's transfoniiing 
.society is the infoniiatk)n technology. ' The ((uote from 
Drucker basically talketl about the fact that it's not ju.st 
iii format ion technology or changes in technology, it's 
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cliangcs in llic insiiiiiiions ol' sociciy. loo. Me says tlic 
indaslrial rcxolulion was impoilanl lor steamships, sliiv. 
and raiiroatls. hiiX it was also iniporlani tor civil sen ice and 
the post offiee a< well. 

The point I would make is that lechnolo.u\' becomes 
.easier to use; we a/rchanging the way wc do business, we 
cioN i have to ha\ e organizations the same way they are 
toda\-. \X'e can think about reconfiguring them and the 
- conijxMitive pressures to make them smaller as well. The 
Mrs. Field s cookie case was designed 
to talk ai')out the fact that wvo people 
basically are able to look out (n er 
hundreds of stores and make. a 
change. 

If you sjx*nd any time studying this 
stuff \-ou always hear about the American Flospital Suppl\- 
case. I am so tired of hearing about the American Hosj:)ital 
Supply case, but that's an example w here they put terminals 
■ -in liie purchasing facilitit^s of hospitals, and the market 
share went up for that jxtrlicular comi)any. Frito Lay now 
has personal computers that the\- ha\ e put into their 
delivePi- trucks. All examj^les of using technology to change 
the w a\" \ ()U do things. 

M\- position is that this is going to happen to gowrnment. 
that as we use technology, as more and more things are 
automated. go\ernment is going to haw to do the same. \n 
fact most of us work and li\ e in states, and I think Alaska is 
no different, where the state could not do business if there 
was no technology'. If " couldn't collect the revenues, if 
we couldn't direct the hivV enforcement officers, if we 
couldn't print the paychecks, there are a number of ways in 
which voii could make the argument that without 
technology state government and local government come to 
an end. 

C)ka\'. this is the story I told you to get to the second 
stoiy. Let's talk about some ol" the im|')acts on at least lour 
policy areas — pri\ acy. access and dissemination, securitx. 
and archival stuff. 

I think the interesting thing is that pri\ aey is back. For a 
long time there was a feeling that privacy was dead as an 
issue. E\en the people at the ACLl" were making the 
argument. Let's not reaiU' talk about it. there's nothing we 
can do about it. we'\ e lost control completely. There is a 
famous chart that Bob Smith has in a number of his books 
which is kind of Rube (loldlxTg. and you see that there are 
all these connections between pri\acy. between institutions, 
between the draft boards, between Social Security 
Administration, between the credit bureaus. 

There is this wonderful story about a young man who 
wanted to get a free ice cream c^^ne. and the ice cream 
parlor in his town always ga\e kids free ice cream on their 
birthday, lie and his friend in\enied an imaginary' playmate 
named Tom Jones, and Tom Jones had a l)iilhcla\' on such 
and such a cLite. <nul they got a number of free ice cream 
cones for two or three years and forgot about it until the 
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draft board sent a notice for Tom Jones to come and 
appear. Well, what had hai')pened of cx)urse was the 
mailing list of the ice cream store had been .sold to the 
peoj^Ie wb(^ do .select i\ e ser\'ice. 

It s this kind of connectix ity .hat \ think we're all aware of 
because all youAe got to do is order one jiiece from Fddie 
Bauer or from those wonderful ix-ojMe in Maine and the 
next thing you know is that you ha\e sewn catalogues. So 
it's pretty much assured that pri\ acy, at least in 'Xmerica. is 
pretty difficult. I had written j^rivacy 
off as a public policy issue. ,! thought 
there was no point in talking about 
it. it was a done deal. 

A couple of things luixe occurred tc^ 
change (hat. The first is the w hole 
thing of caller 11). Culler lO is the ability of your phone if it 
has a display to capture the incoming number. II' I call you, 
you see my number. Caller II) has generated and energized 
the pri\'acv. debate alj across the country' in a w;ay that most 
of us just really were uni^rej)ared for. I know that I was not 
prepared for it. 

There is an argument you can make that caller ID is 
necessar\- for a whole bunch of \ alLie-added seiA'ices to be 
made available by the phone compan\- to a subscriber. 
There is an argument that can Ix* made that I haw the right 
when the phone rings at o'clock at night not to an.swer 
that phone if I don't recognize the number. But there are 
other peojile w ho said, "^'ou know. I run and o|)erate a 
shelter for abused women. These people want to be able to 
call their family. They dc^Vt want their husband or abusing 
spouse to see the number they're calling from." So there's 
been a lot of debate about blocking, w hich is preventing 
that number from going fonxard to other people. The FCC 
is talking about it. Congress has got two bills in front of it. a 
number of states have taken this issue up as well, and it 
reallv has generated a whole Inmch of pri\ acy stuff. Let me 
stoj^ here and gi\ e us a couple of definitions of privacy that 
may be aj^propriate. 

First, let me say that F.cjuifax did a j^oll in of the 
degree to which Americans are concerned about pri\ac\-. 
The results showed that of Americans are coneerned 
about pri\'ac\- in datallows. 

Here's a wonderful cjuote, it haj^pcns to be from 1890. 
voLi don't often get to do something like this: let me read it. 
•The intensity and complexity of life attendant u[ion 
advancing ci\ ilization ha\ e rendered necessaiy some retreat 
from the world. Modern enterprise and inwntioii ha\e 
through in\asions uj^on man's pri\ac\- subjected him (you 
can see this was written before we had non-sexist 
language) to mental pain and distress far greater than could 
be intlicted by mere injuiy. " That was written by Samuel 
Warren and Louis Hrandeis in 1S9(). It ai^ixared in '/hr 
llan anl f au Rcrk'ir\\n^\ the name of the article was. 'The 
Kigiit to Privacy." This by the way is the first known citation 
to something called ''the iighl to be left alone.' I think it's 
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inlcrcsting (hat tliis js tlic first liinc wc set* It. 

The California C^oiniiiission on Prix acy (aixl I aK\a\'s tliink 
of that DooncslnirN' t arloon and Hoopsic witli ihc Mslcciii 
Commission but this is not the* Hslccni Commission, tliis is 
the Pri\ acy Commission from the Slate of California ) talked 
about three areas of j")ri\ aey: deeisional or assoeiaiional 
pri\aey (that's autonomy o\ er my ow n bcxly. mintl and 
emotions): the seeoncl kind of privaey is territorial pri\aey 
(relating to intrusions in speeific loeations, my expectation 
to Iv left alone in my own home); and 
then something called informational 
privacy (to shield me from unfnir and 
unnecessaiy collection and 
dissemination of personal, inlormation). 

Those kinds of pri\ acy are certainly 
subject to more threats toda\" than they 
were then. I think there is increasini^ 
recognition that indi\ iduals are unable to defend 
themsehes alone. I'he I'.S. Prixacy .Vet makes a number of 
- assumptions, about how pri\ acy is being protected, and it 
assumes that I as an indi\ idual interested in my ow n 
pri\ ac\' relating to federal stuff will track the Federal 
Register and I'i nd out w henever a federal agency says its 
going to share information w ith another federal agenc\', I 
haw to tell you that as an informed citizen and as a 
bureaucrat w ho has access to the Federal Register, I ha\e 
never done that. I ha\ e ne\er done that. So there is a whole 
host of w ays in w hich federal agencies are sharing 
inlormation with eaeli other about me that I reallv dont 
know about and don t ha\e a w hole lot to say abc)ut, and I 
think there's an a,ssumption that the federal privacy law has 
made that it s up to the individual. 

luiropeans ha\ e made a completely different decision. In 
fact, in 1W2 when the F.uropean Common Market goes into 
effect. thev'Ve going to haw s()mething that they call data 
proleetion. Its going to make it increasingly difficult for 
peo[")le to do business in America from luirojx' or from 
.'\merica to Furope if they arc moving data that has personal 
information in it because the 12 countries that form the FF(] 
haw decided that they are going to protect the data about 
their citizens, and they're not going to let payroll data, 
subscription data, or any other kind ot information cross 
borders. It's going to be wiy interesting to .see how the 
I 'nited^States responds. One of the things the luiropean 
C>)mmunity nations haw done is that they all set up data 
protection boards. They ha\ e people who specialize in 
helping citizens deal w Ith problems of privacy. I don't 
know that I would suggest the luiropean model for us. One 
of the things that's a little different about Furopean 
gowrnments and the w ay they control jxTsonal privacy and 
public information is that in those countries you really have 
to go through a world of hun to get access to gowrnment 
data and access abciit information about what government 
has done. 

In America, almo.st ewrv state that I ni aware of has 
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public record law s that .say the record of go\ ernment is 
open to be inspected, its open lo the public. This is iiow 
we assure that our elected officials are doing the right thing. 
Tile press has access. The people ha\ e access to public 
records unless they are confidential. W hen \'ou think about 
the way in which governments handle privacy, you make a 
distinction between access to public records, which we . 
certainly ha\ e in America, and control of personal data. 
There is less control of personal data in America. 

Vou may recall the situation in 
California where a young actress 
was killed by somebody who hired 
a pri\'ate detectiw who looked up 
her motor \ ehicle registration, 
found her address, and went to her 
door and killed her. Th.at's an 
example of using {"public record data 
in a way that I think most of us would find objectionable. 
I am not sure if we're ready to pay the price of not 

allowing public record data to ix* made available.- .And -as 

Kay notes from some of our debates when you coiiie to 
that continuum of .should a public record be made a\ ailable 
or should it not be made a\ailable. Fm three standard 
de\ iations off the scale becau.se 1 belie\ e that government 
information ought be made a\ ailable to \ irtually e\er\'one 
for little or no cost. 

Xow. if you're not going to liave pri\ acy. if you sa\" the 
gowrnment has no right to do these tilings, or if you're 
going tt) .say that as a result of doing business with 
gowrnment. [X'ople have the right to know who 
gowrnment has signed a contract with, who tliey'w .sold 
land to. w ho they're buying pencils from, then there may 
be .some other kinds of protections — and there are. 

One ()f the things that's (|uite common is something 
called a F'air Information I^'actices .*\ct or FIP.\. Ten states 
haw these. It pretty much characterizes what the luiropean 
countries have done. 

The Fair Information Practices Act is really pretty simple. 
It .sa\s that when you collect personally identifiable 
information from individuals, you will tell them that that 
information may become publie. or it is public. 1 don't 
know if anyone's applied for a jxissport recently, but on the 
back of the passport application there is a notice that .says. 
" If you giw me this information, it is a public document, 
and we are collecting it because the law recjuires us to. ' So 
the leds are now notifying peoj^le w hen they collect 
information, (hat it's public record data and it's going It) be 
used that way. Most slates do not do (hat. But one of the 
things about a |-air Infoniiation Pra.ctices Act is that you tell 
people that you are collecting the information if it's public. 

\\"e had a situation in l-lorida where somebody applied 
for a job. lie wrote on the application, "Plea.se don't share 
this information. My employer doesn t know Fm looking for 
a job" (this was, as I recall, the superintendent of .schools). 
The local paper went down, got all the applications, and 
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the ncxl ihing tliis i»iiy knew his local TV stalk )n was on his 
doorMep filming him. Now he was suipriscci. Ho was nol a 
luij^py camper, hut this is an example where if he IukI 
known that this was a ]')ui")lic record he mighl have chosen 
iKM to do that and 1 felt for him Inil that was the law. .\ Fair 
Information Practices Act would lei! people it s a piil^iic 
record. Ll would also lei peoj^lc know where information 
about them is being held, ^'oii arc given the right to see 
that information and a right to correct it. 

VfHi have that right, by the way. with the TairCaedil 
Reporting Act. If you are denied credit, you ha\e a right to 
go in. look at those tiles, and if iheie is an ern^r you can 
force peof^le to correct it. That was an example w here the 
federal government really stepped in lo that panicular 
sector of the economy and said thai we nuiy nol have 
pri\ acv hut w e do have fair inlonnalion protection, and 
we re going to allow people to know ahoul the data, to Tlx 
the data, and if the individual will not tlx it they luu e to 
carrv .some kind ol indication that there is u problem in the 
"tlata; that at least l'\ e ctimplained ahoul it. For ihiee years - 
the committee f(3r w hich F worked in Florida introduced 
legislation to do this. I'or three years the Florida Floiise of 
Representatives j^a.ssed the hill. I'or three years the Senate 
killed the bill and the rea.son was that the e\eeuti\e iManch 
agencies came and said it w(Hild simply lake loo much 
money to inij^lement the legislation. 

By the \\a\\ the W isconsin legislature just passed this year 
and sent to the governor a really remLirkahle [privacy hill, a 
bill that would have creatt^'d a data omhudsnian. a data 
protection hoard, it would have j")rovided fair inionnation 
practices. 'Fhe sj^onsor of the hill was a iepiesenlali\"e 
named Marlon Schneider. His staff <.lid a superh job. 1 have 
the reports, and they will make them avaihihle to you if you 
want the most up-ttvdate study of j^rivacy. That bill was 
\ etoed by the gt)vernor. F;\idenll\" the basis ibr the \ elo was 
that the cost of irnplementalion was considered to be loo 
high by the executix'c branch agencies, which was 
unfortunate. 

Well. i")rivacy I think is hack. 1 think that the impetus of 
the FX' is very real. There is a bill in C'.ongress right now 
which has been introduced by Hep. Wise of the I '.S. 1 loust* 
(;o\ ()ps ICiowmment Operations] (ximmittee. The l .S. 
IIous^.* (i(>\Ops CiommittCL" has a suhcommitlee that's called 
Agriculture and lnformatit)n M w alwa\s wondered how 
those two things got piW together), hut nonetheless that bill 
is prolnibK" nol going to pass but it was clearK' developed 
as a wav to \\\ and deal with the situation in the FC. .'\nd 
lest you think that this is a hoogie man that's being waved 
in front o! you. there is ex idently a case w here IB.M is 
unahle to move its ow n pax roll records Iroiii Italy to 
Clerman\' because the cierman data protection laws are 
signilicantiy more stringenl than the Italian or \ice \ ersa. So 
this is a real problen) lor .■\nieri».an husin<.sse*s iluil :ux' 
doing work in F'urojK'. and it w ill he \eiy inleiesiing to see- 
how we respond. 



t hat's one policy area. The reason Ibr talking at the front 
end. the reason for talking aboiu the increasing numher of 
networks, the reason for talking ahoul the inleiconnectivity. 
for the llattening of the organization, is to suggest that as 
w e build these networks it becomes more and more 
important that we get this stuff right hecause it s clear to me 
that the speed and the velocity with which inf(^rmation 
moves is much greater so that v\ hen you think about being 
pail of a network .society its pretty clear you don't want 
anybody to screw Uf^ your credit rating, if you'v e had the 
experience as I did lecently ol going in and trying to use 
y(^ur Ma.stercard and heing denied the charge, it s awfully 
embarrassing. ^*ou don t really care about what the problem 
is. hut there's an example ol a highly networked situation 
w here at least I fell niy privacy was violated when 
somebody said, it didn't go through." Fluu was di.stiubing 
to me. 

Let me talk ahout another kind of issue vx hich is ac^^ess 
and dissemination. Let me giw \'ou some del init ions of 
access that-mighl help c*laril\ what we're- talking about. 
Access is a real dilTicult |')rohlem hecause we're generally 
talking ahout access to gox ernment records which 
historicalK* have been on pay^er and when they're on j^aper 
we knew what theyVe all ahout. We knew that if it w as a 
piece of paper, it v\as a puhlic record. 1 could go to the 
courthouse or I could go to the secret an" of slate and 1 
could sa\'. * l.et me see it. ' If it was a public record. 1 could 
see that puhlic record. I couid hold it. 

In I-lorida. the definition of inspecting a public- record 
also meant that 1 could make a copy, an interesting 
legislati\e interpretation. Hut we've heen real familiar in 
government v\ith meeting recjuests for access, and we also 
knew that sometimc^s it was a real j^ain. that sometimc's 
somehody vxould come and they'd .say. M want 1 .000 pages 
of this testimony" or they would sa\\ "l wan! you to search 
the files and 1 want to you find the one occasion when my 
great, great, great grandfather bought a [^iecv of property." 
or whatever. Hut with all the difficulties that were attendant 
Uj^on the use of paper, we pretty much underst(M)d what it 
was. There w as a histor\* of case law. there w ere state 
constitutional statements, there' was a b.S. conslitutiotial 
piece on this at some point M'm ti*ying to remember il that's 
true), hut at any minute at the .state level certainly we knew 
what to dc^ with paper rec"ords. 

We're a little bit less certain about what to do w ith 
electronic records, and it's probahly necessaiy to talk about 
what those records might he. F'irst. there's data. Historic-ally 
nobody really cared about data when it was on pa]X'r 
because v\ ho was going to do anything with it an\ way? It 
was so complex. It v\as so massive. If peoj^le v\anted a 
j)iece of data, that was prohahh" all right. Now data can 
come on a piece of s(|uare tape or on a piecv of roimd tajx* 
oi- on a diskc'tle. and it's niuch easier to use and it has a 
different kind of value. WelL data in and ol' itself may not 
be veiy important hut *-'oftware whicii reads data can he. 
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And we now liave sonic imcrcMiiii^ (jucsiions wc clidn l 
haw l^ctoiv. because before il" I did a dala analx sis 1 
prohably wrole a lepoil. 1 may liave wriUen a memo ihal 
was seiii to my boss. And lluil memo could Ix' made 
a\ ailable: il was a puhlic record. 

Now I iia\ e a piece of software . Tiiai software nia\- he 
usable in many oiber siuiations. In fad, ibere is a number 
in Miami, FK)ricla, ihaTs part oi' Dade County gowrnment. Ff 
you call tbat number, the person who answers the phone 
w ill .say, "niarkelinj^. " If you say, 
'Market in t»r 'Ibey'll say. ' ■^'cs, 
'market ini;." And you'll sa\, 
■'HxcLise me, 1 thought I called 
Dade County," and t bey 11 say, 
•"Well, you reached Dade 
Oninty.'tbis is marketing. " 

Then you say, AX ell, what arc you marketing?" And they 
say, ■ We re marketing software. Would you like to buy 
s( )nie''"' 

- This is- a tiue story. This actually happened to me when I 
. was reading Cofii/Jiilcr World and I looked at lliis number 
and said, "W^iit a minute, what is this number?" What they 
are selling is a piece of software that the county wrote tbat 
deals. with lleet management. It is a \'er\' so|->histieated j'>iece 
of software. 1 gotta tell you I tion't haw a fleet hack at my 
ht)use: I tlon't ewn have a fleet of miniature toys, liut if 
you are a maior city in Bra/il (and this is a true story) antl 
you have a lot of automobiles, you might want to manage 
your fleet maintenance, w hen did I ser\ ice tliem last, 
change the oil. whatever. 

In fact, Dade County, Florida, has sold a fleet 
maintenance program to 1 think its Ikieiios .-Xires. They got 
1 think S3n(l,0(K) for that sale. 1 was saying to a number of 
people, "What's going on here? How can you sell this? " 
And they said. "Well, it s real simple. We copyrighted it and 
w e sold it." * I!xcuse me, you co[')y righted a public record?"* 
Tbe\" sakl. ".•sure." 1 said, "Wait a minute, how can you 
cc)p\ right a [^uhlic record?*" They said. "Well you call tin* . 
r.S. gowrnnient or you whate\er you do and get this 
copyright. We bold the copyright,** .And I said, i'm a public 
citizen and I want a copy of that public record.*' Tbe\- said. 
■\Sure. ba\ e it.* I said. "Can 1 now take this public record 
whic h you have given me. this piece {)f softw are, and can I 
resell it?'* They said, "No. because if you do you*re \ iolating 
our copyright and we*ll take \<)u to court.** 

rbat*s an example of the situation where gox ernmcnt in 
doing its normal course of bu.siness has written a piece of 
.software (in the old da\s we would haw said 'Avritlen a set 
of instructions for a clerk," but today it*s a piece of 
software), they coi^yrighled that, they're still abiding by the 
public records law . If you go there as a citi/en. they will 
give you a cf)py of tbat software. .Mind you. they will not 
give you the' doi umenlation unless you ask. they w ill not 
give you un update t{)the pn)gram. they won t gi\e y{)U 
any prograni fixes, but they will certainh gi\ e you a cojn' 



'My chairman said, 'I can imagine 
the colonists tipping the disk 
drives mto Boston Harbor.' ' 



of the software. If you are a cirstomer of Dade County and 
\'ou buy the software, they will give you the 
documentation, they will gi\e nou any fixes they make to 
this. Cuess what, they will also come and train you and 
the\" ll engage in a number of other ai lix'ities. 

Well, access to software is a j">r()blein. but then there's 
another issue. I'm a citizen. Lwant to find out how my 
gox ernment is operating. We bad a situation in l lorida 
where a property appraiser downsiate in Broward (>)unty 

sent a tax bill to Federated 
Dcpanment Stores. When the 
manager of thai store got the tax 
bill he thought. "Gosh, this is 
ob\ k)asly a mistake. This can't 
he the right t.ix hill. This is not 
my lax hill" and called the 
property appraiser up and said. '"There's been a nii.stake. 
this is not my lax hill. " and the projXMly appraiser said, 
"Well, excuse me. it's the right nLmiher. that's your tax hill, 
the computer did it so -it's got- to-be right. "'"That was- not - - - - 
good enough. The depanment store hired a lawye^r. and 
they said. "We want to see the computer program." .And the 
propeny appraiser .said. "I can't gi\e you the program, it's 
iraclemarked. it s (X)py righted, a |')ri\ ate sector finn has 
made this available to us. We' 11 gi\e you the formula we 
use to calculate the tax hill." .\nd the lawyer said. 'Well. I'm 
soriy, that's not what \ want. I don t want the fomuila. I 
want lo see the actual computer program tbat calculated my 
lax bill." I anally that wound up before the committee for 
which I worked at which point my chairman upon hearing 
the ston- said. "Vou know. I can imagine the cok)nisis 
tipping the disk dri\es into Boston Haibor saying. Xo 
taxation without documentation. "* This gets to he i')retty 
critical stuff. 

Beyond acces.s to the software to the data is a more 
[Profound issue w hich really comes clow n to access to the 
whole package*, and by that I mean how can I as a citizen 
really understand what's going on without access to the 
actual computer, to the computer time, and to the ex|)erts. 

What Tm really tiying to get to is this concei')t that all of 
this tec hnology that*s used by go\ernment reallv is adding 
\alue. lt*s changing the nature of the w a\" government does 
business, l.s it really ccjuitahle for me as a single indix idual 
to tr\ to understand or he able* to understand what my 
go\ ernment*s done when my go\ernment has got .-^S 
software progiammers and a \ery large machine and 
thousands of (Pieces of data, and when a decision made by 
gox ernment is realK j predicated uix)n that knowledge? 

I offer to you a situation that \ ou may or may not be in 
with reappoi1k)nmcnt redistrieting. lt*s pretty clear tbat with 
.'\rc Info and other kinds of (^IS*.s tbat people u ho are 
drawing boundaries and making maps goxerning the wa\ 
we \ote really ha\ e an iiu redibly pow erful tool. If. for 
e\amp)le. 1 wanled in my home state sa\-. "Okay, short 
guys going bald with, glasses want to draw their own 
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disiricts/' well. I'm i;c)ing lo Waw a lougii linu* ix^cniisc 1 
really don'l haw Uk- kind of ca|)acii\ lo deal wiiii ihis one 
on one. and 1 suggcsi ihal access lo lUc intonnalion really is 
t^oing to lake on some inleresling issues in lenns of whal is 
equitable access. Is it enough tor ine simply lo gel ihe data 
hard copy? I don't think so. Is it enougii for me lo gel liie 
sofrware? Well, maybe so but where do I run it? Where do I 
gel the documentation? Where do I gel the training? So 
there's access to information in a \ eiy large sense, and Tm 
not sure that any of" us have really figured out how to do 
this. Well, those are some negatives, 

Let me give you some posiiives where access is being 
done in a wry different way antl in a ver\' iniriguing way. 
SantaMonica. Calif, if you live in Santa Monica and s ou 
ha\e a VC antl modem, you can dial inio city government 
and you can do wonderful things. For exam|')le. you can 
read staff menK)randa preparetl for ihe cil\' ct)mmissi()ners 
before the commission meeting, ^'ou can aclualiy see rhose 
documents, ^'ou can send elect rc^iic mail lo any bureaucrat 
in the city, and they have a fascinating rule that il" you gel it 
electronically you have 2 » hours to respond but if you get il 
in paper you have a week. l*ascinalingl! One of the real 
concerns they had when they did this was. •.-Xren l they 
going to get more negative mail? Aren't peoj^le going lo sit 
there in that damn pothole or you elidn l pick up my 
garbage?"' 

Here's the real interesting thing that hapjK'ned. The 
number of negative comments about t iiy services has 
remained exactly the same, '['he numlK'r of positive 
comments has gone off the map. Hvidenily. it s a lot easier 
lo write a thank you note and be ap|'>reciaiive when il lakes 
less time to tlo it electronically. U s inleresling. They don l 
charge for this seivice. by the way. As long as you aie a 
resident of the city of Santa .Monica, you can lIo this. 

One of the things I'm |xirlicularly ai")precialive of — we 
were talking about conferencing. 'I hey are lunning 
ccMnmimity debates. They are allowing people lo talk lo 
each other on these computer confeieiues about issues 
relating to city government. One of them is homelessness 
— the issue of homeless people. They have piW four j^ublic 
access terminals in the lilirary. Who goes lo a library? 
Homeless jX'ople. Who's pailicij'jaletl in this tlebalc? 
Homeless people. So \ou have a debate about 
homelessness where the homeless ["Jcople are aclualK 
particij^ating. I really like thai. 1 think that's very interesting. 
It show s a more positive way lo use the technology, 

MontgomciT Counts'. Pa., was the first electronic 
counhouse. They say that they haw been able lo put off 
building a new courtliousL' and in so doing have savetl SS 
million or .S9 million because all the fool traffic stays away, 
because you can dial in and find oui who your public 
defender is. when your trial is schcLluleLl. all the pro|X'n\- 
records, and also tlo a nuniber of things you hav e lo tlo 
w ith county government electronically. An interesting piece. 
Hawaii has jusi built a digital .mien )vvave network ilial 



allows [)eople to testify before v aiious legislative 
tommiiiees. I know in Alaska that you can engage in 
leslimony before a committee from a long distance becau.se 
1 did il from Florida antl w as able lo s|>eak in front of Rep. 
Brown and Kej"). Boucher. So 1 guess the point of lhe.se 
coimier-examples about access is that access can also be 
j'jrovidetl in a ven- positive way and change the n;Uure of 
the way we :ire comimmicaling with oui" governments and. 
of coLU'se. they can communicate back. So I think there are 
some i^osilive sidles to access as well. 

I think that dissemination is a little bil different. Access 
aixi disseminalioii are wn' often kmipCLl together. Access 
generally is a mantlaied and siatuloiy right. 1 have the right 
to sec something. It's a little bil different with dis.seniinalion 
because we gel into some real private sector issues. Does 
government have a right or necessitv". nol simj'>ly to make 
something available if vou ask me for it. but does 
government have a light or resp()nsibility to broadcast it. to 
i:>ublish il. to make il widely available? 

My answer to that lends lo be yes, I lend to f'allon that - 
side. that says that government should be able to 
disseminate as well. Thai's running into some wit real, (m* 
has run into some real problems, particularly uiuler the 
Reagan administration's jMOj^osCLl iiiles uiuler C).MB.\ 1^0. 
The librarians may know aboul this, the others of" you may 
nol. But there was a proj^osed rule from the (Office of 
.Management and Hudgel that would have j^revented the 
government fnnn disseniinaiing information with a value- 
addetl component. Thai means you could only gel raw- 
data, no indexes, antl no interpielalion. Tliere was pretty 
mucii a siorm of controversy ovt'r that proposeci rule. .\s a 
result of that 1 think the Reagan administration pulled back 
that rule, nothing lias occuri-ed vviih il. aiul we aie now 
wailing for Congress to pass the Papenvork Reduction 
Reauthorization M\. 

The Paperwork Reduction Reauthorization .\ci did not 
|:>ass the last session of Clongiess. I'm nol suie w hat they're 
going lo do with il. Al this pcnnt it's in limbo. ().\IB has .said 
they're nol going to out any federal policy relating to 
information dissemination until that bill is passed. The 
Council of State c iovernmenis. the National C!ouncil of State 
Legislatures, and iIk' National CK)vernor's .Association are 
involved in Irving to have some im|Xic( on that. Because, in 
fact, (.lecisions ihe feds make about these issues have a 
major imixici on us as well. 1 1 1 link that we're going to see a 
much more positive take on the world, at least on 
dissemination, when we get that bill jxi.ssed. antl 1 think 
that O.MB is going to be much more moderate than il has 
been at least foiu" years ag(X 

Let me move f rom access am.1 (.lisst'minalion to security. 
.\l one point Kay was talking about the net'essiiy for us to 
do things well. 1 used to call ibis .security, an^l maybe what 
I'm talking aboul is ihe ability o!' stale government to do 
whal it says it's going to do — to builLi systems, f elon't 
know how many [K'o[)le in this room are in information 
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systems tk-vclopnicni. I can icll you lluii I talked ahoul 
inforniaiion systems and tliesc applications as if it was a 
done deal 1 think (hat almost e\er\i)()dy in the room 
should know this is a non-tri\ ial problem. 1 learned trom 
goini^ to MIT and listening to some of their people that 
when s()iiiethini» is really, really hard and you really don't 
know how to do it you call it non-trivial. So (>uilding 
information systems is non-trivial. We don't know how to 
do that veiy well, and one of the thin,qs we also ck)n*l know 
how to do very well is to secure 
our systems. 

The security of information 
systems is critical, ^'ou can't have 
privacy unless you can secure 
them. There is a tremendous risk 
of the loss of data. (A)mputer 
fraud is a major problem. I do 

not worr\' about hackers. 1 must tell you that when you do 
an analysis of the lb reals to your organization, hackers 
come down just about" la.sr,-9rh or 1 Orb: Water turns -our to* • 
Iv the problem, and running toilets on the Hoor alxwe 
you are probably the most difficirlt i')roblem. That's why all 
good data centers have k)ls of X'izquine. If you wonder 
what that's for, it's so you can throw it over the box when 
the toilet starts to drip through the ceiling. I wish that 
wasn't true. The real problem, of course, is your own 
employees, if you're going to talk about security threats, the 
real concern more often than not is a disgruntled employee 
is either stealing from you or making your life miserable. 
There is a problem with viruses and that's if anybody in 
your organization is bringing in software from somewhere 
else. That really is a potential prolilem. 

We talked at lunch aiiout the (luesiion of pirated software 
or bootleg software or software we haven't paid for. I'm not 
sine how many of you are lawyers but ' IiHifincvn'ni^ rs. 
Ihc Sictlc o/C'alifoniut is an interesting case I'ngineering 
is a little boutic|ue software bouse. It makes rea//)' whix./.- 
bang software that eight or nine people would u.se. Well, it 
turned out that the I 'niversity of C.alifornia made "'(K) 
copies. They paid for one, they made ""OO. Hngineering 
took a dim view of this and deckled that it would sue the 
['niversity of California. The I niversiiy of C^alifornia said, 
"Au contraire, we have imnuinity: have a nice day." And 
that's true, and they've been unable to sue because it's the 
State of California. Well, in l*'lorida w hat we did was put out 
a lot ol notices to all of our employees saying "It is illegal, it 
is wi >ng, do not do this." if you have 20 coj^ies in the 
vault, we'd better only find 20 VCs running the software. 

I point this out as a security issue because as the 
accountants put it this is a contingent liability. If you are 
stealing somebody's software and you have it in your [HX, 
be prejiared to be audited because .Microsoft and some 
other jK'ople are coming into corporations, looking at 
what's on the hard drive and .saying one, two, three, and 
. taking vou to court. Securilv therefore in mv mind mav he . 
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better talked about in terms of having a well-managed, 
well-run. well-Ojierated information technology activity. 
Maybe it's not really .security. Maybe it really is the ability to 
do what we say we're going to do. 1 do think that security 
is a major problem, and it's pailiculady true with privacy, 
that obviously these two things are very much related. 

Let me talk for a minute about archival i.ssues. One of the 
things that really is dismaying to me is the loss of public 
records. We all know what to do with pajx-r. What do you 

do with a piece of paper? \"ou 
file it. Actually you don't file it 
one time. .More often than not 
you make six or seven Xerox 
copies and then those peo|>le 
to whom you send it file it. If 
you're a records manager you 
know that there are hundreds 
of cubic feet of file cabinets that have duplicate [Pieces of 
papei' in them. That has sonic problems. There are some 
real difficulties as.sociated'witlr that. 

We had the presentation from the ["niversity of .Maska - 
regarding 6,000 reels of tape and the difficulty in saving 
them, the difficulty of having to condition the environment 
in which to rave them. The fact that if you don't use that 
tape it tends to crumble, and we don't know how long 
comj'Juter tape will last. There have been .some attempts by 
the National Institute of Standards and Techn(Mogy to 
anificially age computer tape. We think it will last 30 years. 
In I'lorida we used to record cabinet meetings on 
dictaphones. M least some of the people in this audience 
are old enough to remember what a dictaphone k)oks like. 
We still have the dictaphone belts. We have no working 
dictaphones, ^'ou can't run these guys through your fingers. 
Trust me. 

The archival is. sues relating to i n format k)n technology are 
veiy real. We really don't understand how we're going to 
save this, and we really have not stejiped up to a couple of 
issues. One, we are not really prepared, or haven l thought 
through, how are we going to continually upgrade the 
mechanical thing that reads that medium. The dictaphone 
belt is an example. I am told and I think this is true from 
talking to somebody at the \atu)nal Archives that the l%0 
census-was recorded on paper tape. At one point there 
were two machines that could have read those tapes. One 
of them was in lapan, the other is in the Smithsonian. I'm 
told that's a true story. They have since converted tho.se 
tapes into .some other medium. 

.Are we jirepared, however? As you think about your 
organization, how many large nopi">ies did you convert to 
small lloppies? b'verv- time yoii upgraded your word 
processing jirogram or changed your word processing 
program, did you upgrade that? .Mo.st of us don't do tliat. 
The other thing we tk). particularly in government, because 
it's ex|)ensive, is we write ovei' the.se guys .so you ver\- 
rarely can find a draft. If you're thinking now about . . 
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Abraham Lincdlii and tlic Gcuyshui\i; Addivs.s nn a piece oi 
jxipcr, I ni nol sure that you'll find iUdsc kinds ot tiralls. 
This may or may nol have meaning lor you. l^ut I ihink it 
will have meaning for your ehildrcn or your children's 
children. 

Tiierc are some \ ery interesting tjuestions heie about 
what is an electronic rcvord, how w ill we decide lo archive 
ilf' The issue may in fact not be that w e can sa\ e e\ eiyihing 
because, again, we can probably saw e\'er>'thing. The 
(jiieslion is can we index it. and can we find it and can il be 
usai')le!' Those are vciy dii't'erent issues. So rhe archi\"al 
problem is a \ er\- real problem. .\11 too often w e tlesign 
systems w ilhout letting people concerneil about access or 
participation l)e inxolveLl, and we certainly dt)nT geneially 
ask an archiv ist (o jxirtic i[)ale when we design a system. 
Thai s an allerlhought. After the system has been built and 
it's been c hugging along, somebody comes to the archi\'ist 
w ith a bunch of disk dri\ es and Nay.s. "Here." The archiv ist 
says, 'Kxeuse me. what would you like me to do with 
■ these?" Aiul 1 be person say.s"; "Well, you're the archivist, you 
need to save them." The archix i.st says. W hoa, time out, 
Where's the documentation, what w as the purpose, w hen 
was it built?" It just can't Iv done. 

So unless we start building in the archivist at the front 
end, it's not going lo he possible to make meaningful sense 
out of this in the future. I would .su^^gest to you that unless 
we buikl-in the design of access and dissemination to these 
information sy.stcMiis. we won t be able to do a \ eiy good 
job of that either. So the bottom line for this pail of the 
conversation is that you'\e got to in\'ol\e the user 
communiiy in a veiy broad sense as you design your 
infonnation systems where, as I \ e said before, data 
processing is too impoHant lo lea\x* to data processors. 

That takes ine down to a set of (juestions dealing w ith 
how would democracy work, do we need a new bill oi 
rights? Larry Tribe, a Han ard professor, has suggested that 
we have a 2"*'th amendment that he says would protect us 
in the infonnation age. The I'.S. National Commission on 
Libraries and infonnation Science has a[')pro\ed 
unanimously a major federal policy document called 
•Principles of IHiblic Infonnation." They characteri/.e this as 
a bill of rights for the infonnation age. This is wiy 
interesting stulL Some people are beginning to ask the 
tjuestion, How can we j^roteci democracy in the electronic 
age?' Let me read just a cou[)le of these things v eiv (juickly. 
This is a j^roposed bill ol rights for the information age. 
"T^iglU -1: The [Public has the right of access to public 
infonnation. Right -i: The federal government should 
guarantee the integrity and presen ation of public 
information regardless of its format (doesn't matter if it's 
paper, doesn't matter if it's on a hard dri\e, or whatever). 
Right The federal gowrnment should guarantee the 
dissemination, reproduction, and redistribution of public 
infonnation (make it a\ailab!"). Right The federal 
gowrnment should not alkw cost (o obstruct the peojMe s 



access to public infonnation (an interesting idea that even 
though this stuff may cost more, somebody has to pay for it 
and make il axailable for people to read). Right ^S: The 
federal government should guarantee the people's access to 
jniblic infonnation regardless of where they live and work 
(so should this be \X'ashingtt)n. D.C. you should be able to 
get this stuff almost anywhere). " In conclusion they w rite, 
"We urge all branches of the federal gowrnment. state and 
local governments, and the private seeU)r to utili/e these 
principles in ihe dev elopment of infonnation {policies and in 
the creation, use and dissemination of public- information. 
We belie w that in so acting they will sene the best interest 
of the nation and the people in the infonnation age. " 

I'm not sure if we need this. One of the significant policy 
debates going on in Washington right now appears to be 
whether or not we should amend the Freedom of 
Infonnation Act and whether or not we need to have a bill 
of rights. My own particular sense of this is that we don't. 
.\ly t)wn feeling is that the issues that we are dealing with 
here are issuer^ that we've dealr with beforc.-that these are • 
issues that most of us are veiy com fon able in dealing w ith. 
[')aaicularly legislators. That in fact the issues are those of 
power, authority, who gets what when, where and how. 
and that the fact that it's electronic should not make a 
difference, that we should treat these kinds of issues the 
wav we noniially treat all kinds of public policies. So I am 
fiersonally not of the opinion that we need to do thai. I am. 
bowewr, of the oj^inion that we need to think about how 
we w ill adjust, adopt and adapt to the technology. 

Thank you x'eiy much for your patience. 

JOHN McKAY: Let s take time lor a few cjuestions. 

HERBERT DORDICK: I have a couple of commenls. I 
sometimes think that while our job is necessary- to piotect 
demociacy we also ha\e a job to make lor more 
democracy, open up critical discourse lo allow people to 
participate more readily, and I think there are some 
opportunities to do so except I would be dead set against 
electronic voting. An uninformed poj^ulacv xoting is veiy 
dangerous, rnlortunately. we do haw an uninl'onned 
populace. One of the {Joints that Thomas Jefferson made 
many years ago is that an informed society is what 
democracy needs. I'nfortunately, for all the media we have 
that are a\ailable to us as l,arry showed in sonie of his 
information, people are not infoiined. Perhaj^s they don't 
choose to be infoniied. Perhaps life is too difficult to be 
informed. 1 don't know. The other point I'd like to make 
which 1 think really is a conundaim, F thought you were 
talking a lot about not so much how gowrnment can 
change the way il does business but what business the 
gowrnment does, you see. 

Now, one ol the \ iinies of private inchistn' and I think at 
ihe end of this recessic^n you will see them claim a high 
le\ el of w hite collar [)roducti\ ity. 'I'hey'w gotten rid of the 
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wilitc collar workers, Vou stv, ihalS how ihey'rc going lo 
claim il, and they're going lo haw fewer jX'Ople, Perhaps 
by ihen they'll learn how to use conipiiters and learn how 
to use information because I think the focus has lo be not 
on the technology but on the intornnilion productiv ity you 
haw, not the transaction productivity the computer giws 
you. So I think that we're li\'ing in a society w here 
gowriiment unfortunately heconies the employer of last 
resort in many cities, ceilainly in the city where F come 
from, and in New York, and in nuiny a large ci(y and state 
g()\'ernment. So here the opponunities exist for imprcA-ing 
productiv ity, which would mean laying off |XM)ple perhaps, 
but the pressures of our economic structure and the mess 
that we're in because vw haven't trained peojile. with the 
whole cadre of minorities f rom the ages of about IS-iO out 
of it, and now gowrnmcnt is forced to be their employer of 
last resort- So, this is not a ciuestion. There is no way to 
resolve it. But it just shows that desj^ite all the wonderful 
recbnol()g\ we haw. the realities of the economic structure, 
the real itics'of' mistakes we've niade tbr tlre lasr 100 years: 
the fact that we ditln't ha\ e the \vill to inve.st mt)nev for 
retraining 20 years ago are causing us to see the 
opportunities that informatifm and information rechn{)k)gy 
can do for us just go by the wayside. And this is a \ ery 
serious problem. I am not cjuite sure how we're going to 
deal with it. It's going to take another ■{() years, perhaps. 

LEVINE: I.er ine only comment by saying that I come of a 
state that's under sewre economic pressure. I'm noi going 
to use the word 'downsi/e." We're laying people off. In 
Florida 1 understand that their revenue last year was a 
billion dollars down. They're loc)king at a significant 
reduciion in jx-ojile and clearly that's hapjX'ning here. So I 
think the gowrnment just like the private sector, whether 
it's mismanaged or not, is under incredible {Pressure to 
become more productive. One of the comments I was 
tn ing to make is as jX'o[ik* do come in contact w ith 
organizations or are members of organizations that use 
techn()k)gy to do these things, tbcn they're going to come 
to g()\ ernment either as elected officials or they're going (o 
come or they'll be brought into government as you were, 
and they're going to bring to bear on g(wernment a whole 
new set of expectations and comfX'tencies and capabilities. 
I'm not talking about gowrnment as the employer of last 
resort. I'm saying that ix*oi")le w ho are going to run for 
office and be elected and manage our civil serv ice are 
going to be people who more and mote are conversant and 
competent and capable and ha\ e the .same kinds of 
expectations for government that they had from an effeclixe 
performing organization. If that starts to happen I think you 
will see government, in fact, become more productive. We 
are in a competitive eiwironmeni, too. 

DAVIS FOULGER: This Is a countcrconmient. We've 



heard a lot about productivity, the decline of knowledge 
workers and one thing or another, and I think there's a lot 
of misconception going on. The laci is that there iiasn'i 
been a turn in the information age yet where information 
workers haven't expanded and. claims to the c(uurar\ , 
Japan doesn't ha\'e a smaller information knowledge 
worker base than w e do, crery worker in Ia[)ah is a 
knowledge worker. Il" you are on a manufacturing line 
you're a knowledge worker because you're expected to 
look at your product, your output, as a factor w hich xou 
can imjirove the quality of, that you can in^prove the 
jiroductivity of, and ewr\ factor,* worker w (irks in a group 
that tries to figure out how to make their part of the factory 
work better. They 're c/// knowledge workers. If you 
differentiate our society from theirs, one of the ditlerenc-es 
is that w-e don't do that as much, that we treat our fai'tory 
workers as if the\' w ere absolutely interchangeable cogs in 
a wheel that don't think. 

LEVINE: I think lliai there are some counter-examples; for " ' 
example. Wal-Mart. \Val-Mai1 is being talked about as kind 
of that pnnotypical new organization because the\ have 
■empowered," the same wortl that you used and soniebotly 
else used, it's a vvorcl that's making me erazy heca ust* I'm 
not SLUe if I understand what it means, but tliev hav e 
emj^ovvered their managers of these section^ to raise and 
lower prices, lo have ."^ales. A lot of vvhat's being talked 
about in using the new technt)logy is using the tethnologv 
lo give people more ability to impact. So on the one hand 1 
think that we're seeing in America a greater attempt to use 
the knowledge of individuals to provide feedback, to 
jirovule infoniialion, and to imprt)ve the product. The other 
thing I'd sav' about the decreasing numbers of people, at 
least in the organizations / work in, there are fevver 
knowledge workers if you call those people account clerks 
Lotus has made it possible to reduc e a lot of the 

people who Ltsed to do that kind of work. I'm not saying 
we have fevver ix*t)plc- because there are a lot of 
programmers we had to hire to \\c\p peojile like nx' t() Use 
Lotus 1-2','^. Hut 1 see the day coming when in fact those 
kinds of knowledge workers, information workers. jX'ople 
who I used t(^ call up and say, "Mow much money is this 
organization spetiding on object code 00 iO,-^ - book aixl 
magazines?" Now I just (juen' the database. So I thip.k we 
are seeing a change in what people do. There has not \ v\ 
been a net change in the numbers that vote. The OT\ study 
of the office in the year 2000 is suggestive of the same thing 
tluix Drucker has talkeil about. I'ewer layers of hieratt hv . 
Fewer levels of knowledge workers. I see that hapj^ening. 

FOULGER: Hut saying fewer levels is not the same as 
saying fewer numbers. 

LEVINE: I d agree. 
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MARK FOSTER: TU\^ iiioiiiinLi I'd likt- In oIRt some 
ohscn aii( Mi.s ImschI on iin cxpcriciKv in ihc WV-sicin 
( .()nrt.Tt.'ntc* of retell liU on" iililitif^ (.oniinis.sionLTs. wiiich 
inJnilL'.s roughly a dn/cn WL-Mcm .stales, and look al ihc 
.uap Ix'iwvon iirlian and rural ticxcloi^micnl 
It ifi oniinuiiic <ai()iis TlK-n aflcr thai offer some 
ohst-rx ah( »ns on, 1 tliink. whal it means here in Ala.ska. 
\\ hai lessons we !ia\e leariK'd up here versus outside. 

l or soiiK" liisiorit eonlext. at least real brielly. I think 
uliat ue ve seen \n Alaska, and partieularK' from the 
uiililit.'^ (.omniission point ot view, i.s that, in the '""Os 
hasu.ilK wc- had a irar^sjiion Irom having no 
leletonimiinieaiions available to having teleeoinmunieations 
axailahle o\er the eoursf ol that deeade in rural Alaska, hi 
uihan Alaska we had a transition from pany lines lo private 
lines Contrast ih.ii w 'wh the other weMem .states and In' and 
laige wt- are paralleling tlk'ni in that transition. 

In the HUs we saw in .MasKa a transition to digital 
^witthing oeeurring W'e stv dehnitely a transition from 
[■>an\ lines to private lines througho'"- Mie state, ineluding 
luial are.is. And wr see some of the new leehnologies like 
\>.Ar toining into play enabling a lot of transmission to 
remole siirs that othenvi.se was not available. And. during 
llu- "SOs when 1 eontrast that to (he experienee in other 
V, estrrn states, wc find that in a sense we have eauglu up 
with ihenu in a large measure, and in many eases surpa.s.scd 
llirm m tenns of the deplov inent of digital switehing. For a 
siaie our si/t-. v\e lealK ha\e eome a long way ver\- last. 

I H»m die Ptilities i^ommission point ot view, we k)ok here 
on the ^H)s and one of ihe things [ think we are ver\- 
eoiuerned with is lo make sure that that progress is 
maintained, and that nnivtasal scrxite. as we .see it. that we 
lake a li'ok at that and expand the definition. The 
traditional delinilion has Iven kind of plain old telefMione 
seiNKe. 1 iKi\e dial tone''' C^in l.make a lali? fs the 
i >I>eialor answer tinu' leasonal ile':' Some of lho.se traditional 



Cjuality of service slundards aiiscjeiated with basic telephone . 
ser\ice. 

As we look ahead into the '90s. 1 think one of ihe things 
we need to foeus on is what new technologies are bringing 
to the slate and how do we make sure that ihose become 
dis.stMiiinaled throughout, so thai they're shared between 
urban and runth 

The commission has e.siablished some pf)licies lo tiy and 
get at that, geographic averaged rales being one. so thai 
vou pav the same rate for the same distancv call regardless 
of where il is in the state. So that's one of the big polities in 
tenns of lelecommiinicalions that the commission has 
concentrated on. And. it's interesting that that policy ot 
universal basic sen'ice being available, and being an 
imponanl element, the commission has basically articulated 
that tliroughout the ""Os and 'HOs and its existence into ttie 
'^X)s. and that became statute effectively in IWO. the same 
vear that the legislatui'e. in effect, cenificaled GCI. So it's 
interesting that all of these forces are kind of converging 
here at a point in time. 

One of the challenges from a regulator s point of view- 
that we face here into the 'QOs is balancing uni\ ersal service 
against the conipetiti\e market. And recognizing that there 
are win-win situations out there, and \ think that we are 
tr\ ing to implement that righ.t now. I guess I look foiAvard 
to seeing the market develo, md seeing what kind of 
innovations are brought to tlK market and how they are 
spread around. 

One thing 1 w ill ot'fer up is I think the commission as a 
whole is interested in looking for exc hanges and bargains 
with utilities in terms of s\ hat can we do lo help the utilities 
provide some more sen ice in terms of some of the newer 
teclinologies. voice mail, some of tlie liiglier bells and 
whistit's that we see available and higher ciiiality service. 
And in exchange ihere might be some regulatory- tlexibility. 
We're looking. basicalK'. to the utilities to .say what works 
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hcst lor ihein. 

Willi ihai 1 will ciicouragf the other iik'iuIxm's ol the 
panel to reatl to that il they ha\e anything to olTer. And I 
look iorward to your (UieMions. Thank von, 

McKAY: Thank yon. hni. 

JIM GORE: In the world oi" lechnok)g\ that we haw todav . 
Tni eoneerned about the tael lluii we lia\e so inuJi 
teehnok >i^\" that we proh;:i">l\' ouipate what the average 
eonsnnier kneA\ s about or has tiguretl out how to use. As a 
ef)minunic ator K)okinu at the inarkelfilaee. it's interesting to 
me to sec that w e liax e a k)l oi" solulk)ns. and thest- 
solutions are looking for problems. W e liave heard Uiis 
week about edueatie/n antl how we need to etliaate users 
and the consumer to the iv)int where the\ ean determine if 
st)me of these teeliiiologies are uselul to them or of some 
benelit. This is really the |')oint. or the lotus, that I woukl 
like to sta\ on this morning. Is there a latk ol' technology? I 
would say no. Is there a lat k ol interest from the average 
t i'i/en? Yes. St)me people believe that tet hnt)log\' is the 
most important driv ing force in helping people to beeome 
one. or bring their eommnnity of interests together. 11 this is 
t)ne {)i your beliefs I hopL' to cause you to stop antl think, 
because this belief w ill skew our understanding ol markets 
antl the role of technology in the marketplace. 

If you look at histoiy. is the driv ing lon e technology, or 
is the tliiving force the consumers and the pressures that 
they can bring upon local and state regulators and 
politicians? 1 ask that as a (juestion for you to consider. 

One of thc things that was frustniting for me w hen 1 was 
Irving to put together remarks lor this introtluctorv was the 
lact \'U) always solving problems. With no problem to solve 
here, it lorcetl me to hn us on the issue ol" lethnology. We 
have; protlucts antl we have solutions lotlay. lUit the 
marktljilatc does not reatl and I he v" re not willing to (")a\- 
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in Alaska. \\c gL'ot^raplik'ally aix* far IlLing. In llu* 
l^WO cxMiMis. I lu'licw. S^^^o. ()()() is oLir p( )j')ulaii< 
Sowc tlon i lia\L' all lliai many jX-ople- lo use ihis 
lcchn()l()g\". Aix' \\c iloini^ a i^ood jol") ol cclucalii^u 
the consLinicrs on how to lisl- icchnology lo (heir 
bcsi adwiniagc? The consiiiner^ ihal I ciK-oiintL'r 
man\- liiiK'S do not know liow lo lisl' il. ihcy don i 
know if i( will incix'a.sL' ihcir protliKlix iiy. llK*y don't 
know if il will iVLkitr ihcir cosis. WV* nevd lo 
proxidc sokiiions U) coiiMinicr ncfds and lo 
business prohlcnis. 

TcchnoloLix i.s nculrah it's ncilhcr giK)d nor haLl. 
It s how VOL! use il. The ircnd today wilh oiu' 
ccononii(. siUiaiion (wc hcai'd i^ond and had 
from iIk* (Ilmiut tor Iniorniali( )n 'IVchnolot^v 
rc^aalin.u llu'ir lunding) is tluil ha\c lo tlo nioiv 
w'ilh k'ss ;ind U'chnology tan hvlp \ ()U do thai. 

Hopcfully.lhcic w ill be sonic ccoiu)niics of scale 

I woukliike lo' ju-st saysorneihing aboui 
cdLicaiion: allh()U*ih ihal's noi niy ival loeiis. 1 

_ -bclicw that a xision for CLkicaiion ^hoiiid !l»o 

I^rry Wiget, left, of the Anchorage School District, and another sonu'ihin.y like this: W c should allow each child lo 




participant listen to a speaker. 

for llujsf j^nKluits. PcTha[')s ihc tost is {on hit;h. or auaiii. 
\hc\ don i know how lonsc ilicni. _ 

rhLi'f's uh) iiiuili L*nij')hasi> on ktliiiolouy Ironi iny j^oini 
( »l \ it*w and n< >l L-noiit^h on aj'^plii alion. This is wIrtc 
ciliKalioii can come in. TcLlmoh is acK aiuiiv^ so lapidK 
thai WL- t an l find apf^lic alion.s lasi enough. Main 
companies, (n i^iotips. h.i\c* iiiadL' 1 1 unniiinicnis to 
lcclin(»lon\ bni tan't lind ihc business c asL' tor dej')lo\ int; 

the lechnolo,u\ 

The c(»si. li \on wei i- i( > lake an engiiK'er and L^nf liini a 
l^rojcvl. ihe ent^ineer iiilei\.sied in desiuniuo ;he inoM 
ad\anced lechnicil s\sieni lhal an ent^ineer can pLil 
lo.uelher. Hul when \ou hrint; alont^sick' ihe ecouDniiis ot 
thai \ ()n find oul lhal \"ou can iiol alltiixl il. So aiL' w l' al an 
iinjxissL* < »r AW w e vil an o\c'rload poinl? 

\\ e re i^oin.u ihioui^h a iransnion n m onipc-iiii( m in Alaska 
This has cieated a sense of uri^eiUA to develop ul'W 
products and tc c hnoK\L;ies lo coni|')L*le wiih ii^ iIk' opL'ii 
inarkL'tplac e. \1\ \ iew is ihe niai kc l does noi seem all lha' 
eai^er or reach' lor main ot ihesL' prt)ckuls. And so. ii s a 
Llileinnia lhal we lace. 

I be'liex c lhal ihe i omhinali( >n ^^ cm >iv >niu and p( )lilit al. 
soLial and cultunl loiic's atluatly ha\e jilaved a tar i^reau-r 
role in dri\in>; ihe leK c oniniunu aiions inLkislr\ llian 
leehn**ioi^\ coukl haxe possil>t\ liave done on its i»wn. 1 
think the ke\ lo hnchn.u what i^ nsc-Uil to the a\era,m." 
(•< >iisuinor is i( ) delerniitK- w hal lhal c ' >n'^uiner n<'eds W c' 
need to unclersiand the .^cxiak the polilicak economic and 
cultmal hHces lhal allet.l llu ii li\ ( ^ and socielv 

We ha\c" w« iiuk-rhil lei hnol(J!»v . we I ia\ e ama/ inu 
a|'>plu ahoiis. we (usi don't liaxc lh<' nei essaiA markets \nd 



achiew w lialexer he or she is c.iixible (A. .\ncl 
lecoi^ni/inj; this iindedv ii\u \ ision is ihe desire to 
lei each ehikl be a coniribLilor to a t^tobal. compeliti\e. 
econonnc s\sIl-iii. lo become an inielliiicnt c iti/eii. a moral 
and elliical jvrson. 1 believe we are lieaeled loward a .ulobal 
econouu' and a global liowaiimeni 

( )nL' lliiiig lhal is oi' pariicular concern to me as I look al 
lechnoloL^\' is; Mow do wl- develop a vvoiIlI class lechnical 
work torce llial can maintain all of lliis leclinolo.uy? 1 look 
at ilie jx-oj^le williin our ow n organi/alion .ind man\ ol us. 
\ou know, have been arouiKl torawhik'. I don t see a new 
croj) ol iL'chnicians or lechnical ["Jeoj^k' vvlio could maintain 
iliis lec hnoloi^v lhal we hav e i^row n usclI lo. This is anollier 
item for the aLackaiiia c'omnuiniiv lo consider 

1 believe busin^'ss has lo becoiiR- more involvc'd in 
education. Some lolks would cvlmi sa\ thai businesses have 
lo plan lor their own eLkualion pioi^nims because we can 
noi clepL'iul upon iIk' educaiional s\-siem that is in exisic'iue 
lodav: l^ecause we recjuire peoj'^le vvIk> are in ihc* st ienco 
caic\uoiv. If voLi ve iusi heard whal s been on ihe news 
lalL'lv aboul some ot ihe iii.uh school lesis. ilk-y can noi do 
ihe maili. lhe\ can not do the v arious ihiiv^s ilial are 
necess.irv to be in a sc ienlilic iv j^e. liigh leeli global 
communily. 

So are we al risk here as a nation, as a si ale. as a 
comnumilv ? Some |K'0[:)le w oLild sa\ ves XcliialK 1 vvoukl 
like to take llie posiiive aj"^proach and sa\ lhal il'wc' put our 
tnmds lo il and w c* make a c-ommiiment we can lake Alask.i 
and perhaps show ihe resi < ){ iIk- w oi ld how lo do il I have 
been invohc'd wiih nations wlio have come to .Maska and 
looke'd at our model ol eomnuinicalions. itie inlrasiiuclure 
ihal is in place (odav. We told them the ,u(»od. tlie bad. 
what our e\periencL's weie and thc^y have ,uone oH and 
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tk-sigiu'd a similar lu-lwork lor ihcir couiilrN . (Ihina aiul 
Ausiralia. lo nioniion a lew. Ihcy look al Alaska as hc'nvj, 
on llu' t utliiii; c tli^c ol lot hnolo^^x w lu-n tl conies lo 
Iclocoininiinicaiions. 

Less on I he serious side and more on ihe humor. Do you 
know ihe dillerenee between business and aeadeniia? Tlie 
most imporlani dilTere nee betw een business and aeadeinia 
is this, in Inisiness e\ c-n thinii is tk)!^ eal tK)i;. In acadentia 
il s jusi I lie re\erse. Thank \()u. 

McKAY: Thank you. Jim Cioie Riehard Dow liny.. 

RICHARD DOWLING: I ni t;lad lo be here (his moniinu lo 
lalk aboui one ol ihe subjeeis ihai is one of" my l.uoriles 
and ihal's rural lelecominunieaiions. \j\ career in .\laska for 
the lasi 20 years has been inlerlw inetl \\ ilh (his subjet'i. anti 
il's one lhal I lia\e alw ays gra\ ilaled lo anti (ound ihe mosi 
iiileresliiii; and excilin*». 

Raiherllian lalk aboul liie liisiory iliouuh. lhal we'\c 
^een, I ihout;hl today ma\be an assfssmc-nt (M 'lhe near lenn 
future and maylx- a little bil o( the presenl would be a lilile 
more siiinulatini;. Now loda\\ sIik c nn coiiipam is in ihe 
lon^i-di-stance business, I'm ,uoinLi lo talk more aboul that 
aspect of the business. I note lhal currently, as 
Commissioner l-oster says, there are exchani^es in \ iiuiaih 
e\ ery Community in the sime. Many of them are fairly 
motlcriTdii^iial i\pes. W'hal \\\ like to talk about 1s w hal 
connecis tliosf to the rest of the world. 

Firsi. aiul i will lell yuu alx)ui lei hnol(\u\ l( )da\ . and I'll 
apt)loi;i/c in advance if! u.^e U)o nian\ hu/./wortk. but i"d 
like tor y< lu lo yet a feclini^ lor ihe s\stem lhal ni\ cnnipanx 
has in mind, anti has planned loi. M\ remarks are really 
basetl on lhal plan which is on file w ilh ihe .\IH (^ lo seiw 
statew ide o\er llie nexl Ii\e wars. 

Hut lirst ii ma\ be helpful to break down ilie (.lelinitinn ol 
rural into some more mana^^eablc pieces. I see those neetis 
breaking down aloii*; the lines ol conimunii alions tleiisii\ 
'i'hey wouki be rouuhh these: If \ou look al iionurbari 
re.uional centers such as Keithikan. Kodi.ik aiul Kol/ebue. 
those would be examples: these loiaiions w(»uld ha\c* sa\ 
beiwt'cn l.oon anti In.nnn lelephoues conneclctl llieir 
extliani»es. And ihey woukI nectl soniew here between sa\ 
aboul lo ant! maybe loo Ion L»-<.lisi ante (.ircuils. 

\e\l on ihe lisi woukI be medium si/ctl bush 
t oiumuiiilies: MiCralh anti Kin,u Salmon toine to mind. 
'I'he\" woukl ha\f ix-iwt'en iSo and l.onn ph( mes < ounecled 
to their lelephoiK' e\t hani»e. The\ neetl belw ecai [O and riO 
U )n,u-disiance circuits. 

Cioiiit» (in down in <\/.c. bush vilLii^es hke (iravlin.u, 
Anaklu\ak Mass, Si. Mary s anti l Halakleel ha\e beiwc'cn S(» 
and .^iKl substiibeis uole there's some o\erl ips here — 
perhaps four to IS loui^-c lisiance lines. 

Small \ill.i,uc"s like h anof Uay. Sleelmiile and \oor\ ik 
would ha\e icwcT Ihan UK) plumes: some wrjuld ba\"e only 
oiU". '[lu \ ha\e limited loni^-distatK e needs, jxaluips fewei 
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than fi\e long-distarite circuits. 

.\nd then at ihe \ er\ bottom end of the coinmunitatioiis 
tlensiiy scale \ou ha\e small isolated commercial 
establishments, like mines or mdi\ iduals like Susan Butcher, 
aiul these locations need only l()n<;-tlisiance access. Aiul 
usualh a sin.^le tircuil suffices their needs. 

There" s a lot ol o\erlap in these, \ ersus communiiy needs 
\ ersus si/e. Basetl on the economic base and prosperity of 
the communiiy. its comniunity of interests in business 
leniis, its recjuirement lor the pri\'ale line services. But tliese 
are .uenenil cate.uories that let us tHstuss technologies lo 
pro\ kle service al aflordable c.osis. Clearly sonu' 
communities (hat fall into these categories w ill be ser\cd by 
terrestrial means \ ia cable or microwa\e. But lotla\ it s the 
lar^e number, the numerital majority for wliicii satellite 
communication will remain the ofily \ iable nielh.<Kl of 
piox idini; sepi'ice that l"d !ike to lalk aboul. 

The three groups that I lalketl aboul, those that lia\e 
k >n*^-tlisiance channel ,re(|(n'reniei1ls m the sofiicwiiat bek>w 
ten but nuiybe o\er a huiKlred. will use surprisin^K" similar 
lechnoloi^ies bul w ith certain imp<ulanl tlilterences. And 
aL»ain I'm ialkini» about the plan that we lia\e on Hie with 
the AIM c:. 

The I'lrst chanicierisiic is that they operate al ('-Band. 
Thai s the orii^inal set of saiellile frcciucnties lhal was 
assigned and dewlofxxl o\ er lime, has hisioricallv Ixvn 
usetl in Alaska ant! inan\ plaees in the lower iS. 
lhal s tlisiinoviished from the relali\el\ new Ku-Band 
technology w hich allow s the lillle \ S.\ r antennas that \ ()u 
see on lop ol buildings. C - Band is less expensive in terms 
ol a satellite resource and has. in general, a .nucli broader 
t o\ erage. 

rhe second clianu lerisiic they all empl(t\. modern sulid 
stale, they have highly inlegratctl transmitters au'd receivers. 
This improves rcliabilit\ and c<>st as well 

The third characteristie, and a wia" important one. is that 
lhe\ Use a new i\pe of "swiuh in the sk\ ' lei hnoloi.;\ 
Insieatl ol having long-distance switches located discrclciv 
in \ni liorage. I'airbank^ or wherever, the saiellile itself 
actually becomes a part of the sw itehing network. The 
jargon lor lhal isialletl "Demand .Assignment." That \oite 
e(|uipmcnl makes availabf." ([ualiu whiili has been hitherto 
unavailable and econonn with satellite usage. Quality 
betause. in atldili(MT to using digital transmission, w hi( h is 
the mode of jM'eferenn.' loila\. it enables single h(»p tailing 
for many bush k)iaiions and )usi about an\ other. I.tonomy 
be( aiise they use about a third of tin* satellite space, a \er\ 
e\pensi\e resource. cic:i ha^ been working witli Hughes 
Network S\ stems lor ab<»ui hv e v ears i( » tlevek )p this ke\ 
piete ol letlmologx. I'his ieiiinolog\ is n(w\ being 
ili'\ eloped or deplovetl woiidw itle. Iioin laiwan to the 
So\ iel I 'nioii. 

loiiitli. they w ill all be designed to go for l<M"ig periods 
between malnletiaiue \ is|t.s. .Xnd. in addition to using high 
reliabilii\ (omponeiils uni |)iil in a lot ol monitoring and 

8.^ 



ihc ;il)iliiy lo ivniolcly tonlrol from a txMilral inninienancc 
fatility ihals (.onsiamly. by way oi'i < )iufHiicr. addrcssii\u 
and asscs>ing \bc luMhh of flu- ncuvork in ilif cniiic 
systoin. Vou lr\" to anlicipaic^ l^rohlrius raihcr llian ivsj-^ond 

TluNV arc (.lilTciviucs in iUc fac ililifs lliai cowr ihis range 
(>r rc<iuin.auonls ;intl llu-y tlil'k'r in ini|X)riani ways. The 
largest grouj). those seiA ing helween 200 aiui tlovvn lo 2t> 
long-tlisianee ciivuils. use relaliveU' large antennas. They 
" are characterized l')^ antennas of scv c^n t(^ nine meters and 
larger e(.(Ui|')nienl shelleis U) snj^poit Uie largei" et-iuipnient. 
or t'iiannel re((uirenients. They also have, lo!' each critical 
conij^oiKMit. that is a component lhat can aHcct more thai^. 
one channel, two of each so lhat lhe\ can be insianlU 
s\\ iit hed in either loyally or remolcK on failure. .\nd they 
have a geneiator to back up commercial i^ower in case 
there are long outages. Thesr siafic>ns are piiicd h\' the 

- stations that we tun'renlK operate: weoperale ^evei.i 

these. Ironi t'nalaska to PnKlii<»e H:iy. 

The next sniallei" group is those' sL*r\ing between loui" anel 
fifteen circuits They use antennas tlown lo three meters 
now. Some would have a slightly larger antenna. They also 
have smaller shelters that are modular in architectural 
design and designed spt'cifically so ilu-y can be transi")orted 
in small aircrai't. They dun"t have the dui^jlicate components, 
but they're designed tor fewer than one outage in e\ei\ 
two \cars. Ikit while the\ clon t have generatois. ihev havr 
eight hours of battery j*)lant to continue opeiation in case ol 
a commercial outage. They also have the extensive 
monitorir.g and remote contiol and health checking that 
their larger brethren do. This is a type of station tliat wc 
success! tilly demonstrated at King Salmon and ire re in 
Anchorage in July of last year. 

The last grouj'). and one that generates Irom a 
technologist pn'ww of vic'W and perhaps from a ser\ ice point 
of view, some of the greatest excitement, is those serving 
onlv a. few telei^hoiv/s and providing access it) tlK' 
telei^hone netv\ork onl\ . the loll network. "I he individuals 
or small iomiiierc ial esialilisluuenis or veiy small bush 
exchanges. These u^e a new breed ol sjiellite to be 
lauiuhed in about two and a iialf years. It s a ver\ . ver\ 
large sutellite and ihc genenc name is Mobile Sal. It uses a 
different band ol freciuencies and will communicate with an 
eailli station roughly tlu si/e and iOinj)le\ii\ of a vehulc 
mouniCLl cellular telephone, having an antenna smaller than 
a I III- W .intenna and costing less than *^2.^U(), These 
units, the telcc>hones. arc highk ponabk\ make .ivailable 
normal telephone service. \\m have a normal number that 
can be called; voii can makes calls out in the" normal way 
ecjuivak'nt to that ol urban resuJcMices. vinually anvwlui-e in 
the state The cost will be sjipiewhat highca" than you would 
expeiieiue in the urban areas, will be cleadv in the 
all< M'dable range 

Thai s been a < juick tour ol mv ()lans. < )r cur ccunpanv s 
plans. |t)i rural telci < unmiinii aiions m the long-tlisiam c 
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sector. I hope 1 \\A\v not given yon so many facts and 
hgures that I ve obscured the fad lhat this is a planned " 
svstem modern lacililies. technologies, ^■(»u have to draw 
a line in the sand and say at some point iIrnc are ihe 
lcchn()k)gies were going to use' . . . lhat provide high 
c|ualit\' and c t)mpetilive serv ice for long-cli.stance needs of 
rural .Maska. 1 Uopc \ did noi obsc ure ih.e faci that thafs a 
svslemic approac h. Tm really excited about the ()ros[x^Lts 
thai new technologies can bring. I agree with Inn in one 
respect that \ou have to define- Ik av you re going to use - 
them and they have lo make sc-nse. but the availability ol 
the n.ew tee linologies will drive new api^lications and make 
existing a|")plicalions more vvidc'ly availal)le. .And km vei"\ 
excited about the j'iossibiliiy of having tc'lephone sen ic'c 
available anvvvhere in the state that anyone' vv.iuis to have 
access to iIk' network. Thanks. 

iMcKAY: Thai was Kichard Dowlmg. Willie liensley. 

WILLIE HENSLEY: Ih ink you lor the invjr.ilion to be here, 
km not a technician but I have obseivc'd the- chang^-'-^ that 
have la.ken place in rural Alaska over the years. TTic 
chang<^*s in urban .Maska have been rapid, but the changes 
in rural \laska pcahai^s have been more conij'jlex and more 
rapid. 

I come from lirat genenition of rural -\laskan people lhat 
have seen ihe changes from virtually the sod house and 
clog team dav s to now. And the smallest distances we're 
difficult distanc e's in terms of c-oniniunu citions. I c an recall 
living l^ miles or so from Kot/.ebuc. which to mc' sLX'tued 
like a hundred miles, .ind cjuite often, even lhat shoU 
distance we vvouldn l bridge that distaiKc j^hysieally but jusi 
a few time's a year. \nd our nearest neighbors weae' maybe 
a couple of miles away but those that wc'ic- just across the 
sound We're alnu)st within sight. an<l I could sc'c how the 
Indians developed this li'.tle smoke siunal s\siem that they 
Used to have, because' the desne to e ominuincate is j\n"l ol 
human nature. I remember the Sattedce's used to live across 
at V'ypc spit and we lived aca'oss at kittle \oatak. .\iKl in the 
summer wl' would just oc casionallv build a lire. v\e would 
light the nioscjuiloes oi whateve*r oi smoke lish and we'd 
generate a little plume of smoke. Well, the next thing v\e''d 
know we'd se'c' a little j')lume ol smoke across the bay there, 
so We'd make another big pUimc o| smoke — but we did 
not have any syste'm. 

The idea ol communications niodern c oinmunit ations 
like we havetoelav vv.is. of couisc'. no; e\( n a hgmeni •>! 
our imagination .\lthough. we did Ua\c a — vvell. I don't 
know if you c^uild call him a shaman or not — but a man 
who lived in the interior ol our region, in the- I p|H'i Kobuk. 
named ManiiLui who in kiet piojMiesied the idea (A 
ccHmnuiucal' >ns through the air That was jiist on^' ol the 
things that he dis^ iisseel as something that has t ome- t( > pass 
among olhei thifgs 

\ot onlv vveie ti.'lepiionc's \ irtualK nonexisteMit. even 

. l*)^! t he t huga« !i conJcP'iK e 



radio was not ivaclih a\.iilal^k-. II you lia(.l a radio antenna 
lhal wa.s high cnougii. \ <>u oKild sonK-linK's a sialic )n. 
tk'pcMulin<4 (Ml iIk- wraihcr. liul w c had bcllcr 
coninuiiiicaiinns h\ short \\a\c- Ironi loiciiin countries lhan 

did in lait^lisii. I ;.H'aii.-\\u hcartLal! kinds ol ..siraiii^c 
lan,uua<»t-s toinm.u .uross our sliort-waw radios tiiai none* of 
us uiuk-rsiooci < )r c'ouisc-. aii^l dial ii^AW us lots of time* to 
think about w hat tiicy were sayini; and dc^ng owriherc. 
lUit we did ha\ e in Kot/el^iie aeeess (o ihe AC'S (Alaska 
0)niinun!cat!< m '^ystv'm^ 
w iiere peopk- wouki to 
eunnnunieate.hy radio. Antl 
e\en as late .is \^H)h w iien 1 
niatk- tin first race for the 
Iei« islam re I had to lake iu\ 
bike and bike uj"> to the ACS 
station to sc*e w lK-iher or not I 
was,- in fat l. winnini^ that elec lKMi. And I did. 
- Mm the- inteu^sliIl^ Mn'nt^ thoiij^h was that e\e!i as \a\v as 
the mid "f^Os most of our communities didn't lia\e the basie 
esst'iitials of what the eoinnumieations sysU'in iKvded to 
urow on, and thai was fleet rital power .And wt- were niueh 
like- ruial .Xnu-rita M) years before that partieular time. So as 
I was ira\cling lhroui;h the \illai^es in llu- dOs it dawned on 
nie that people had some iiileresi in tleetrical power 
lUnause at thai time I hey were still usini^ kerosene lamps, 
yon know (.oleman lamps, eaiidles. And if iliere was power 
in tile \illai;e it was ma\ be a \ iliMi*e store or two stores that 
had a liL^ht bulb. I mean you eouldti't use rnore than a lii^ht 
bulb: if \on usetl a toaster e\crybod\ else would run out of 
pt.)\\ er. 

So it was a limited system and so I beeatiie aeti\e in 
tryiiiL^ to produee eleetrieity in the \ illa^ues through w hat 
bftame known a.s Alaska \ ilkige I'leetrie (ioojvrativ e. I was 
the liist presklent. W ith the basis of eleetric iiy we had the 
potential o! other i h.mges th,n ha\e eome al )Ut. I'leetrieitN . 
e\ /n then, was one ol the first instanees in whieh a \ illager 
woukl be rec|nired to pa\ a bill on a montlil\ basis to 
sumeboth else, somewhere st-\eral huiulifd miles .iwa\. 
\ow that was unusual. Xcm jx-ople were used to going 
down to ihe village store an<l paying for something if they 
had the moneN. Bui toming up w ith a bill. e\er\ moiilli. for 
a ser\ iee was a new e\(x-rientf because most peo[Me 
t)wned their own little liorwes. their own little shacks. the\ 
didiii ha\c- morlg,igi.*s. thes die I not undeiMand inortg.iges. 
So lia\ing U) pay a regular f\i\ nient was an unusual 
pif »ji< )siti( III 

riial was one nl the big concerns that ^\e had .is we tried 
to ftgun- oiii how lo make the elc t trieal s\siem hiiiclion. 
and. on a statewide basis. \ik1 even sin a month in llie ^ <'s 
w.js a lot o| nunic-\ \iul the- KIW was \ei\ rc-luciaiii to 
eoiTK- up wilh (he ^s tTiillioh it look lo produce Ihe 
elediicity hecMUse ihe\ were eomcTned that lhe\ miglu kiil. 
that is a lo.iii wmild go bad. be -cause i1k-\ ha\e Ii.hI such a 
gt)ocl reiord in rural Americ.i. lUit the\ d»d. proMcle the 



'As late as the mid-'60s most 
of our communities didn't have 
the basic essentials of what 
the communication system needed.' 



money and that w as die basis of the eleclrieal system that 
sustains our communications system toda\. That was 
absolutely essential, it was the basis of iiians changes thai 
came about, in housing ... I mean, generally speaking the 
go\eniment weni- to communities thai got- elec -trie ity. If 
there was a water and sewer program il went to those 
coniiiuinities that had llie power, that was \ery iiiiporlant to 
producing the ek-etricity lhal w as neeck-d for the system. 
.\nd so when you talk about rural iek-|^hone j")olic-y \ou 

are really lalkirig about just 
one elemeni of changes that 
lui\e been taking pkice in 
rural Alaska. Hut a \il;il one. I 
iiK-an, il was an important 
link. I leretolore. w e think w e 
ha\e problems now in terms 
( )f c ( )iiiiiiunications and 
understanding hetwc^en rural vMa ska and urban Alaskar but - - 
il wc' had not had ihe cle\elopment of a coiiiniunicatioas 
system that has enabkxl us to coiniiiunicate. we would be 
in really deep diffic ull\ . That chasni of ignorance would 
li.iw been a lot, a lot greater today had we not de\ eloped a 
system of c( MiiniLiriieatioiis. And of course the ladio system 
was a key element of that. I was iiwolved w ith the ereation 
ol the Alaska kducation Hn)adcastiiig Ciomniis.sion. At lhal 
time we clitl go to other countries. I remcMiiher. (ieorge 
Mohmaii and my-.elf went lo Canada just to look at their 
radio comnuinic'ations svsteni to the .\rctic. W e adniirecl 
that not know ing dial in a few shoit years we would 
transcend what they had in teniis of leclitiology. 

So as I see it we lia\e had a great .series of 
nii,si.inderstandings. a great dc*al of ignorancc\ di\ ided by 
language, and \ aliies. lifestyle anti distance between \illage 
.Ma ska and urban .Alaska. .And I feel that the 
communications industrv has helped to liridge that gaj^ 
(Ac.'r reccMVi \eais. And to me leleconiniimic ations has 
heljK'cI lo bring about a greater sense of statewide unity. 
There are difference.s and will eontinue to be but not the 
kincl of ( hasm of ignorance that iit uicommunication liel|x*d 
sustain in the past. 

And to me the communications system has to be 
afforclabk' The go\erm)ieiit. bec ause* of its regulatory 
}n)wer. because of the conditions that it was able to 
instil ule in the transact ion.s regarding the old sy.stem that 
the lecleral go\cMnmeiit owned, hc'caiise of it-^ ability to 
finance communications s\sieiiis. has helped enable u^ to 
l)uild this system di it is \er\" important to maintain. l-\en 
tin High mone\s are going to beconic more difhc ull to helj^ 
sustain the kind of s\ stem wc-'\e li.id. 1 think we've got to 
insure lhai some means ol allordable comiiiunii ation exists 
111 .Alaska W e do ha\ e a tendenc y, because- of the \astness 
ol Alaska, to be insular by region: but 1 think lhat the kind 
of unity that we \e m.m.igc^l to build owv the years needs 
to 1 K- siisMinet 1 

bducation is \er\ inij^iikmi as well .is economic 
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<.lc\L*l()pincnl. TUcy aiv two int jnckiU'Ll issues lluil \\c Uiw'c 
all, in one way or anoihcr, l)L'L'n \\oikiii,u on o\L*r [he vlmps. 
\\V \c IuilI aUvanLVs in tccluK ^loi;y. wc vc had inipro\ cnK'nl 
in \Uc lu)iisii\t; conclilions. Ahuosl L*\cryiiunti ihal s 
happened in rinal Alaska we loitncl cosis a ioi of nionrv: 
Thai s a price l!iai has lo he j^aiLl and for sonie ol" lis wlio 
have been invoked in some of" these changes, we've not 
always had ihe wisdom lo undersianLl some of the negative 
aspects of changes and, as wus mentioned eadici". 
technology is sort ol neiilial. It lias some positive angles, 
hilt like a lot of" other things, it also has its negative asjK-cts. 
And even though I did not attend the session the last day or 
iwo I think \"oii prohahK heard sonie o!" that. Our ditticiilty 
out there has heen that we have not heen \ er\' w ise ahoiit 
what technological advaines we would accept and which 
we vvoiilLln t. Hut when we had the comhination ol' changes 
that took place, we all assumed that eveiy technology that 
~ vvas introduced was goingdK-goocl. And that goes in a 
vv hole V arietv (^f" areas, not just c < )mmuniuitions W ith 
housing, tliL' improvL'inent in hi)Using really wasn't an 
improvement in many c ases because the architecture, and 
the ck'sign, av-cl the materials were just outrageous and the 
wav they v\cie put together. They iiist cost the peoj^le nu're 
monev to hoiis*.- themselves, karger houses that cost more 
money to heat. Kven eleclricitv. I found in later \ears as I 
thought about it. we had to have S(i percent of the people 
agree to electricilv before we vvduld come into a village. 

hut tile truth of the matter is it s hard to stop the human 
desire for some leisure, an easier way of life. And in mv 
own mind I thought that lu-ople w ould use restraint, 
W hereas, before thev" had lust one bulb, 1 thought nia\ Ix- 
they would iust use two bulbs, < m' three. So that the student 
et)uld Slav in one room and study and not have to be in the 
one room w here the ColeiP.m light was. Hut the truth of the 
matter is. they v\ anted (heir drills, they vv.mted their 
ste.cos. they wanted their refrigerators, they wanted their 
I'lc'e/ers. and so the cost began to escalate. And the same 
v\ith ( nmunicatic )ns U'chnologv : 1 mean it s a 
|>henomc-nal tool, but, ultimately the best communication is 
human communication, one to one belvveen the 
generations. .\nd I think we vc lost soineof that. lAen 
though it s okay to speak, it s better to sjx-ak by a w ire or 
bv an electrical impulse of some type than not talk al all. 

P>ut \ feel that vv(.' have- to be cognizant of the fact that 
there aie some negative seeds in most technologies. If we 
had it all to do over again, in all of these changes that have 
taken place I think we would have thought a lot harder 
about the ultimate effects on human beings. Kight now 
most rural people aie more than just ^.onsumers. lhat is at 
one point we were just l.iborers and jusi (on inieis and wc 
had no involvement in iiuliistrv or business or (ommercc . 
\nd so fodav ( omnuinications is even more impoiianl 1 
mean we ctJiildnl operate the Uc cl hog Mine, for instance, 
without a gooil cominuriicalions s\stem .Mid without 
oMupuleis \iid our piojjle aie into that now. And I hope 



whatever system that we develop can continue to inckide 
the rural communiues and enterprises lhat we^re working 
on. 'I hai s basically my comment, f know I went over my 
ten minutes, hut 1 worked hard, six o clock this morning, to 
come up w ith these ideas so. I wanted to make sure they.. . 
got out. Thank you ven' much. 

McKAY: Thank you. We re opened up ("or c|iiestions 11 any 
of the panelists have any comments, reactions to the other 
panelists. Well go ahead with that, otherwise we ll start 
with any (|uestions from the audience. One thing that Willie 
came hack and t(Hiched on at the end of his remarks, luil 
one thing that occurred to me in the lasi day or so is ihat, 
there was a comment on the ixmel thai tec hnology is 
neutral. C^eriainly ihere v\as a comment read the other day 
([noting another Native leader who said lhat. 1 think the 
c lear gist of it v\as that, icvhnology may not be neutral in 

the sen.se of.tlie impact lhat iLhas, on a cullure. Do„.vve 

asstinie lhat rechnolr)ay is neutral? Dry vw assume lhat 
teclinologv realK" does carr\' with it some negative seeds, as 
v(nj'\e said, but we accej'Jl it. or that it's inevitable? C)r, <.lo 
we realK" as.su me that technology is neutral, that we just let 
it come in and dejK'nd on the rest of' the environment to 
shape that and use it in the c ulture? 

HENSIJIY: 1 ihink the problem is that human beings aie 
vvvak. We have no v\ill .And 1 can remember when satellite 
television first came to Kot/ehue. It used to be we had one 
channel and it was on from like four o'clock until ten 
o'clock I think. 1 used U) love to visit my sister because I 
did a fair amount of traveling and 1 didn'l get a chance to 
visit her ven much. Well, when four o'clock came along, 
heck, she was gone, I mean sIr- was watching the tube 
becaiis*.- it's such a povv(.'rfiil medium. .Xnd so 1 think, 1 do 
n( »t know what the repon was yesterday on television hut il 
has the potential for great good and knowledge. But, along 
with all the other tilings, it has made us weak. 1 mean, as a 
matter ()! tnuiition wc generalK' we re in pretty g<H)d 
phvsical sliape out there We've hacl to move about a lot. 
hut v\e'vi' become real sedentan", too. Hetween the four 
wheelers and the 'lA', I mean, v^ ere jii.st turning into soft 
peoj^le. Television is a two-edged ^word that, unloitunalely. 
needs to be used in a mo,e {"^osiiive wav. 

McKAY: Let me direct this to C.ommi.ssioner koster. ^'ou 
indicated lhat one of the challenges that you have is 
making ^ure lhat the nev\ technologies of the 'H)^ are 
disseminated to rural .\laska. Is there a threshold cjuestion 
lhat needs to be asked about the value judgment of 
disseminating the^e new tc Jmoh )gies. or is that something 
we just do to the extent that we cdn to achieve some sort ol 
a paritv of oj'jporlunitv? .And lhat anything else, essen.ially, 
vour f^aternalisijc . lomantici/ed view of how wc' should 
appioac Ir regvilali( )n. 
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FOSTCH: Well, let me wear two hats jn response, ('irsl as a 



I he i.hug.ich (^(inleieiH c 



^ n.'i^Lil.iloi-x uliliiy M)ininls.si(>iK'r I ihiiik \w c learly lia\r ihc 
clJtri^f I(J injure, as best w c can, iIk- a\ailahilii\ of i hose- 
sen itvs I hat arc. aiul here's ilu* rub. consitlcretl basic 
service. AikI lhai llie problem \\\' ha\e, I think, is that that 
tielinition is chan^^in.u w ith iK'w technol< ).uics. And thai 
therein lies the \alue judgeincnt. Hut as a uiility 
coni mission, ,m.rnerally speaking. I think, as an agency, as 
an iivstitiition. we woukl be j^riiiiariK driwn by the desire 
lo ntake sure that those ihini^s are available. 
• To take (MTtluit hat lor a niinute. I'lhink. as a personal 
o^nion. the \ lew that a lot of people ha\"e that technology 
is neutral is just a little misleading on its face. There haxo. 
as \ve \ e beard here today. Ixen a number ol technok)gies 
that are new and introduced, ancl rhe\" ha\e erfects. j')ositi\ e 
and ncgati\e. We trick oursdw-s il we consider them to be 
neuiral because they do haw* \ alues associated w ith them. 
tele\ ision being a gootl e.\ample. and those \alues may 

■~ change ayl''^^' technok)gy is dej^hn edr 900 numbers come 

lo mind as one area w here you g(». w ell. Is the Leclmology 
neutral?' And I go, well I wonder about that because at least 
during the last few \tars as information st-n ict's ha\'e been 
intrtxluted in a number ol slates across the tountiy, they'\ e 
been tloniinaled by things ih:U are of at least of 
(.juesiionable \alue. .And we nia\ begetting <)\er that hump 
as ii de\eloj')s and ix'ople niaiure aiui along w ith the 
technolo^^i" ilseli" and w bat s a\ ailable as w e set up rules. 
Ikii an\ way. 

McKAY: When you regulate. 1 guess it s been a while since 
I looked at the statute, bul 1 ihink it siill says .something to 
the effect that you regulate in the f")ublic interest, 
comenience and ne^essiiv. When you regulate in the 
pumic interest tlo you take into account w h.it you aiul the 
othSr commissioners sitting here in Anchorage listening to 
all iflJ' [K-opk* that come in and gi\"e iheir j^ilc lies to w hat 
you should do. do vou take into account what's good for 
the \lllage of. whate\er it might Ik-, whether its Kot/ebiie 
or one of the ones wt* heard about \esterday';' \\ hatewr 
\ illage. d<» \ (Ui decide w hat's good for the \ illage or jusi 
what should be a\ailable to the \ illage? 

FOSTER: 1 think generalK voii'd Rnd that we would say 
that our mandate is to pro\ ide ih.il basic sen ice. .\nd. so 
we juobably tlon l get to the k*\ el of the value of N this 
sen ice good or bad"'' It is sinij^ly. it s a ser\i(e. it's a\ailal">k'. 
whether it be \ oice mail or an\ other panic ular kind ol 
sen ice. or l)asK i')hone ser\ ice still m vniu- l(Katit)ns. And. 
so I til ink we are drivc-n by that policy issue. 

McKAY: There's a (|Uesiion 

HERBERT DORDICK: ! want to make one comment. I 
fhmk \\c* grie\ousK underesdinate the power ol ctilluies 
. ,. and ihe good sense ol people. When ia facl.we can just 
look arountl and see how many products have beeti thrust 
upon the maikelplac e thai have been raj->idl\ rejected U\ 
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the i-jublic. because lhe\ had the good sense to know that 
they're \ alueless. 

^'ears ago. w hen tele\ isk)n w as ini rocliic-ed. for example, 
to hidonesia. there was a great fear that the' lialinese culture 
would disappear. That ix'(»|')le would no longer enjoy, or 
want to enjoy. Halinese dancing. Instead they would be 
watc hing w hate\ er tele\ ision would on. American 
soaps, comedies, et cvteni. et ceteri. We'll, that did not 
haj'jpen. Halinese- eLmc ing went on iele\ ision and more 
|x-o|')le in Indont'sia saw halinese dancing than llic-\ e\er 
saw Ix'fore. 

rhe same thing haj')j')ened in Thailand when the Thais got 
tele\ ision. I!\ cay body said that the' Thai t uliure would 
disappear. Well, that did not hap|")en either. The Muck-nts m 
unuersities i^icked up the Thai. reeajMureel the dance and 
the song and the j'XK'ttA and put that on telex isjon 

The t)lher thing that 1 see around us today is that when 
|K*o|')le. when the household, the lainiK . is gi\en an 
opportunit\ U) once .igain recajMiire its communicative 
en\ironment. that is it s no longer controlled and regul.ited. 
when the household has the means to reregulatc itself 
along its own values, it use's all kinds ( H nieans t( » contn )1 
telex isi<jii — sik h as the \(.K. such as the con^pat t disc 
pla\er. sne h as a \ariet\ of dillercMit. and all lite ix*w 
.ichanced telej)lioiK' tet linologies. to once again become 
the manager ol its own comiuunic atii»ns en\ ir<ninient. 
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So I iliink ilicrc is a period of lime prior lo sonic ol liicsc 
new honie iii(oniiaiion leciinoiogies coming in and ihc 
growth, the way. ol" llic \'CM and liic comixut disc and 
I he advaiuvd leiephonc systems and I could go on. the 
F.W machine, personal compilers, ail of these- have been 
very rapid hecaiise people are smart enough to know that I 
don t have to Ix* controlled h\' the tiihe. and hy the time 
schedule that the advertisers want to control ine by. And 
I ni going to take a hand and rearrange my interior 
C()jiimLniicali\e life. .Xnd I see that happening slowly and 1 
see it happening rather rorcei'ulK in American sociel\'. 

McKAY: Kejr Brown. 

KXY BROWN: W iiat is the extent of basic telephone sen ice 
jX'netration today in .Maska' I low man\ communities are 
there where basic telephone serv ice is not available? 



GORE: l-ll gi\e you a deCinition thai we use. and iXM-hajys 
Mark would like to comment. We ii;e recjuired to sene in 
each convnuniiy that has 2S permanent residents or more. 
That has been our goal and that goal was set b\ 
collaboration with government officials, and i!iLli\ iduals. 
ancl so these are the marching orders that we at Alascom 
ha\e. \ow. technology. 1 believe, is taking u:; to the point 
to where vou can possibly pick uj^ some of the ones and 

lW( )s. 

^'()U heard on the first panel aboiii a wireless type 
communications that is called MIH RS. This is [^asic 
l-\(. hangc Telephone Radio Sen ice that operates in the 
to if)() megahertz nil* band. Right now the VCC has 
licensed BI;TRS for four channels. Vou can hav e four 
private phone convxTsations on each channel at one time. 
It works line of sight. M)-mile radiirs. So in some of the 
rural areas where noli have 2S people or more and you 
haw an earth station and there's pockets of people out 
from that location, this is a lechnologv that is currently 
being deployed b\ one of our sistL'r comj^anies. anel I 
l)elie\ e. bv I nited I tililies in some areas. On the hori/.on. I 
beliew. the technology is there to provi^le that seivice. 

Now. the critical i^art is the affordabilit\- and making sure 
that people can afford it. W hen 1 look at technology-, and 
we ve bantered around this thing about how neutral 
technologv is. i believe it s very neutral. The application ol 
technologv has far reaching effects: and the application of 
technology is what changes \(>Lir culture, your society, et 
c '^era. 

BROWN: Let me just follow that. One hundreds, thousands. 
peojMe that want tele[Mione seivit v todav that don't have it 
either because its not aflordable or not available. I don't 
have a teel for it. 

GORJi: I'm not aware of that because.., 

BROWNj If the people who want it have access to it today. 



GORE: If you look at a map that's lying on the table you'll 
see that it's hlled up with earth stations. We started out, I 
think. v\ith oiu- earth station projec t and there w ere 3^ as I 
recall. We ha\e now excvecled 2(H). there are gateways, 
mid-routes and small bush earth stations. So I would say 
OLU' small hush earth station {population is j^robahly over 
ISO V illages. As locations become available, w e sonietmics 
are j^etitioned or rec| nested to sen e and v\e seiv e. U there 
is no local telephone company there. a,s quick as w e j:>ut an 
earth .station in one of the local toleph(Pne companies files 
at the commission and they compete over who gets the 
franchise for the k)cal telephone business, it has worked in 
a few cases in the cMher direction w here the local telephcMie 
conij^any went in. established their switch, and then v\X' 
w ere rL'C|uired to meet them. 

McKAY: Before we gc^ lo the next person. I just wanted lo 

foUow u[). There w as. a cjuestion yv^lwkjy..prj,he^day 

before about the difference between the lifeline concept 
and universal seivice c^oncept. And 1 think last year or the 
year before here, we talked about the coming competition 
which is now a reality. The fear spec ifically was what 
imj^act that would have as the compcnitors tried to acbiew 
the appropriate level of return on their investments. How 
would they treat the less profitable areas? Which we assume 
would be the most outlying areas, the communities with the 
fewest number of people. How would we address that? 
Hither by regulation or through the competitive .system? 
j-fow is that being done? Hov\ do you feel that you have 
respondeel to that and will be responding to that in the 
coming year? 

FOSTER: I guess I would be interested in the com|Xinies' 
res[^onse to that. 

McKAY: Start with you. Richard. 

DOWIJNG: Sure. I'irst of all you have to divide availability 
of telec^ommunication into at least two categories. One is 
local exchange sen* ice. tiie other is long distance that 
connects the isolated exchanges. Local exchange ser\ ice is 
currently heav ily subsidized in rural Alaska imder a federal 
program that is indepL'ndent of the long-distance system in 
the methoel in which the hmding. the subsidy is delivered. 
Long-elistance seiA'ice is a dilT(.M'ent sort of senice. Typically, 
it is not subsidized. That is to say that eveiy location earns 
enough monev to pay for the facilities there. But as a whole 
the network p<ivs for itself and there is a proht. In Alaska 
there is at least an . rgument that there is a subsidy that 
Hows from the arrangement between .Mascom and AT«S:'l". 
The facilitk's that 1 described to you eadier today are 
intended to be able to seive statewide without the 
protection ol'thal subsidy. That's made possible by 
advances in technology which we've all seen, and it's made 
j^ossibk' by changes in the way that you operate the 
network so that you can operate it at lower cx).st. 
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McKAY: I ihink xoii incnlioru-d in your March report on 
communirics down ro like ihe one doi^-niusliin>< couple oiil 
in a single coniinunily. I niean, are you Ixisically saying lhal 
there's now affbrdal>le sen ice a\ ailable lo an\- isolated 
pocket of people ihroughoul the state? 

DOWTING: That satellite will he launched in about two and 
a half years. It's currently under construction and it will 
proN'ide semce to anyone that wants it that's not situated 
behind a mountain tluit s in the way of the satellite. The 
same problem that we already haw. The cost will be 
hi^lu,r You own your own equipment, just the way you 
own your own cellular telephone. And, \-ou ll pay 
somewhere in the fifty cent lo a dollar a minute range to 
use it. But for many people, and I seem to he the one to 
take the calls in my company, [)eo|-)le who call in who are 
isolated and can t get telephone service. I talk to them 
about the future availability and they get quite excited 
Vab()ui if. S(7Thal \v(nild become a realilyrtiVda}-, as Jim 
Gore .said, locations of 25 j^eople or more, permanent 
residents, hax e not only long-distance serv ice but in almost 
ev ery case they have exchange serv ice. They can call eacli 
other locally as well as makmg long-distance calls. 

McKAY: Jim, did you do anything to follow up on Kay s 
question or the comments here? 

GORE: 1 would like to address the affordabilitv- issue. I vc 
been following the mobile .satellite market struc ture, if vou 
will. I believe a satellite is being developed by Itughes for 
this consortium that's on the order of SI million per 
satellite. My view of this and my understanding of it to this 
point is. there perhaps may lie a market niche: mining, 
expk>rati()n. park .service, this type ()f arena that pediaps 
could afford this. I- or the average citizen I do not .see tliat it 
is yet in the area oi' affordahilitv" bec ause I believe the cost 
will he too high. Hut that is yet in the future and this is part 
of what we are all about here, trying to develop technology 
that will fit the marketplace. As to TDMA. you know, this is 
a technology thai we ha\e employc-d for some years. 

McKAY: Can you ju.st explain that? 

GORE: That 's Time Div ision .Multij^le .Vccvss. II \*ou add to 
that, what has already been alluded to here, you can hit 
various points with this type of technok)gy and it allows 
.some economies of scale. Cm not sure this is the direction 
to go. Demand Assignment i.s .something that vvc are 
looking into along with this technology. We still have sonic 
double hops within the stale and the thing that drives iis to 
double bops is the alfordability cjuestion. Because you just 
simply can not afford to put in the technology that will give 
you ihc single hop. So one of the pressures that we are 
looking at is affordabilitv . 

McKAY: We'll take a (juestion over here. 



AUDffiNCE MEMBER: I'irst I wanted to make a c\)mment 
about our friend from the Ha.st's comment and then I 
wanted to ask a cjue.siion of Mark. I work w ith a loc*al 
exchange company. We do provide technology to all 
people vv ho a.sk for it. We've had only two communities 
around the state that fiave said. No, we don t v\'anl local 
phone .service,' Ikil in fact, if you remember, lhats ivvo 
communities thai have .said no. 

I think technology is neutral in the .sense thai a gun is 
neutral or an internal combustion engine is neutrah But the 
effect of how you u.se it — killing other human beings, nol 
being able to breathe the air — might not be. neutral at all. 
My husband had ihe privilege of visiting .some river villages. 
A man was building a skiff on the shore. The man said, 
■'What do v'ou see here?'" Mv" hu.sband .said, "I .see you 
j)uilding a skiff. This is wonderful. ' The man .said, -yes, but 
you don'r .see any children here vvalching me build the 
.skiff/" That s bcea one of the effects of teleconimunications ... 
in Alaska. That's lxxau.se they were at honre watching 
television. 

Mark, I had a question for you and it has lo do with local 
exchange telecommunication cosis in the rural areas. We "re 
really concerned that cost of our .s^-rvicv to our customers is 
going lo rise. 

FOSTER: Which change in structure are you referring lo? 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Having to do with the ac cess rates 
and the way that we. the local companies .... W e're 
wondering whether ultimately our cu.siomers are inevitablv 
going to be affected because there is no intra.state universal 
.service, no high-co.st company buffer. 

FOSTER: Okay. I think I imderstand vour cjuestion. Correct 
me if Fm wrong, ^'ou're incjuiring about the c*ffect of the 
.\T«S:T Alascom rc\siructuring? 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: No. I'm incjuii ing about the effect of 
the intni.state access charges ... I'm wondering vv hat kinds of 
things youve got in the works on the intrastate side to 
watchdog tho.se kinds of things. 

McKAY: If I could stop you for just a minute. It may be an 
impossible recjuest, but for the benefit of the people who 
are not as familiar with the telephone industry as many in 
the audience. If it s [^o.ssible. can you sort of. in caj^sule 
fonn, explain, put a litlle bit of context into what tliis 
cjuestion is. 

FOSTER: I think vv hat the cjuestion s getting at is jiisi 
recently in Alaska we have gone from a .settlements method 
of pLiying for acc ess to the local exchange comj^any. The 
long-distance company typically paid settlements to the 
local c-omjxinies and ju.st within the last few vears, and 
basically we ve created a system where the local exchange 
com|Xinies, through separations and some other items, 
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collL'fl llK'ir coMs lor iKCcss ;nul pi)^^\ llu'in >latLA\idc. 
lhat ATI' s cosis arc added lo.uciluM- as the largest phoiu' 
company wiih all of ihc other local exehan.uc companies 
into a pool. And ixiscd on that pool, then the demand units 
are divided up so that a lont^-disiance eonipany piiys the 
same unit rate for connectint^ to ATI" as it does tor L'nited 
rtiliti'cs exchange or any other exchange. 

1 guess that is the comiuission s. or at least the initial cut 
at, iiovv do we make sure that access is alTordahle?" The 
initial cut was to say ue re going to pool it. So lhat ihe 
statewide iVoiu a long-diMance carrier point ol v iew access 
is. basically the same nite. And that's the first cut at il and 
it s really only been in effect for about a year so it will be 
interesting to see wfiat ue find from that .system. 

.•\s an individual commissioner l in interested in seeing 
what we can learn from that. The local plK)ne companit's 
can tell us, -[s it working or nof'" VCVd he interested in that 
in temis of are the long-distaiu e companies coming to your . 
exchange or not; anil il not. \yv'\\ li^ure out vvhy not. VN'e d 
be intercsieil in lhat. 

McKiVY: 1 just \\ ant to make sme. Did xou want to 
follow -U[^ uith that ansvver? 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: W ell, you know, this ci)uld go on 
and on with m\ question. Some of the companies are really 
small as you re well aware. And. I'm wondering il'they get 
into a po.siiire oi' under recovery, at some p{)int there has to 
be a catt h-up or the comjiany iisell' loses, and uliimalL'K' it 
the comj')anv lo.scs the customer loses. The citi/ens c>ut 
there in rural .Maska don't have local j^hone sei^ ice 
anxinore. I was just wondering what pl\ns the V\ 'C had U) 
not allow that to hapfx-n. 

FOvSTCR: I guess oiu' of the j^resumptioivs that I make is it' 
the company is undiT recovering it will come in and seek 
relief. There is some monitoring of the annual rejiorls for 
companies to see. on a total company basis, do they look 
like lhe\ are whole and sound. .Xnd generally speaking, 
that review indicates lhat they are. So we r^'ally rely on the 
com(xmies m that sense to say. We aren l healthy, we need 
some relief, w e need rate increases' or some change. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: ^■es. So the reliel" you anticipate is 
higher rates to the customer? 

FOSTER: At least tor the Hrst rounel and to the extent that 
lhat becomes a problem then we woiikl ne'cd to revisit the 
system. 

McKAY: Okav. I've always wanicLl to sa\ this, and I see the 
chance to. This is just to let our local affiliates knov\ that we 
will be going a hit beyond the normal seheilule. lUit. in 
fairness to the rest of the program, vve'ri' taking that out o( 
ihe break, we'll take about another () minutes here and 
wrap it up. I know that there are a number ot people lhat 
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want to jump in. l-irst Herb and then Alex. 

DORDICK: C)ne of the things that po.st-divestitun* in the 
I nited States, local nUes did shoot up veiA rapidly because 
of exactly the points the vvomaii made, the financial 
settleir.ents through access charges. 

FOSTER: Hut the result of that is primariK sejiarations. ■ 
Wouldn t you agree? 

DORDICK: It went from scj^aralion.s to the access charge. 
And then the local rates went up because the aceess eharge, 
the access charges apj')arentlv- did not match what the 
.separations payments had been originally. 

FOSTER: And a lot of the increa.se in kxal rates lui.-. been 
lIuc to jurisdiciional shifts. 

„ DORDICK: Jurisdicuonal shifls and also the access line ... . 
charge which rhe TClC added on for tear lhat ih-J access u.se 
of long distaiuv would not be enough and I think vve have 
since learned that lhat access eharge is not neces.sar\-. 
However, the way thev" continue to make local .sen ice 
available was to institute the lifeliiie seix ice. the lank-Uj') 
.America ser\ice. and all kinds of universal services funds. 
Which has managed to maintain penetration and even 
increa.se(.l penetration for llu)se families who can qualify. 
.\nd vvliile it's not the best system, and witile there are 
problems w ith it since it focuses on the wrong people, at 
the moment it s being nullified. So the .solutit)n is eillier 
restructuring of the rates or one wa\- of altering the pool 
let s say or ju.st ret ogni zing that there are [X'OjMe vvlto need, 
if you will, ielepln)ne couj^ons. or a v\ay oj getting 
teleplu>ne service. 

McKAY: Alex. 

AIJ^.X HILI>S: There is an interesting connec tit)n between 
this ci)nversaiion about rates and cross-subsidies ami such 
and the very laiest satellite technology that has been 
mentioned a coui')le of times here. In the university we've 
been tracking this mobile satellite tec hnology for quite a 
few wars now. ,\s Richard sakl. the seiA ice v\ ill .soon 
become commercially available in this coiuMry. As a matter 
ot tact, in a way the t'uture is now because the international 
maritime satellite is really of the same genenc lyjV as the 
new mobile satellite-s will be. 

.■\s a matter of fact, you can go out right m)vv and in lad 
we are in the process of going out and buying an earth 
station that folds down into two suitcases. 'S'ou can carry it 
anywhere in the world, unfold it. set it Uj^ and in a lew 
minutes you're talking. So as I say, in some sense, the 
future is now although the cost on lhat is tcnainly 
prohibitive lor most people. 

W e also have the prosjU'ct ol the low -earth orbiting 
satellites, which iV)boLly has mentk)necl vet. InU that's (he 
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technology which is cxjK'UccI lo he a lew veins oul where 
it s iruly :i cellular, iriily a hand held unli iluii yoii can jusi 
work rit^hi in. .And lhai service is com in 14 on I ol". probaMy 
heini< ow ned and conirolletl from soniev\herc ouiside 
Alaska. ... 

The lies lo ihe rales and suhsltlics are I he following: If 
those kinds of serv ices arc going lo become a \ a 11 able, and 
it seems likely thai lhe\" are. and if ibere coniinne lo be 
cross-Mihsidy anangenienis^in order lo have certain seivices 
support other sor\ ires. and so on; in ibe ways that haw 
been traditional in the telephone indusliy. then it s 
inieresiing to (*oniemplale whether that's a consistent and 
comjxiiihle situation. In other words, the new technology 
potentially constitutes the ultimate bypass. (Jo right to the 
satellite and you bypass all of the inlVa structure tluu'.^ been 
put in place. 

I think this is more in the line of a (juesiion than an 
answ er, but it is inleresiing to kindof contemplate the 
ctMinecli on between these two and wheilier the kinds oC 
cross-subsidy arrangements that ba\ e been traditional in 
this country can coniiniie lo suniw in the e'ontexl ol that 
kind cH technology. 

McKAY: jim. why clon'l xoii .... 

GORE: I want to ^ay this about your ciueslioii. There are 
two things that are in i')lace. ^"ou ha\e lo split up the 
market I'll ace into interstate and intrastate. l'*or the local 
IcIepboiK' com[xuiy (here is a high ('osi fund, as 
adniinisiert'd by XIX^A. and then what Mark was talking 
about is the mechanism that has been set up here to pnm. ' 
the sniall lelej^hone company so that they can gi\ e you 
rales at an arfordable pvkw 

McKAY: Okay, let s give our j^anelisls a last ebance. il" you 
like, lo make any final conuncnts. eilher resj-)ond io Alex's 
comments in the lorni ol a tiuesiion nere. jl vou want lo do 
that or anything else, and then w e ll take a break. Richard. 

f 

DOWIJNG: I would like lo make one ccMnnient in rt'gard to 
what Alex said. Alex and 1 haw talked about this on a 
number of occasions. Aixl belore anyone gets rcalK 
concerned about the byf^ass issue, the total channel 
capac ity of these satellites, the mobile satellite, w hile 



excellent is not large enough that everyone in the world 
c*an haw (heir ow n phone. Il sjiol ewn large enough thai 
everyone in rural Alaska could hav e their ow n jMione. 
\\ e re looking at mobile satellites (o prov ide service to 
indiv iduals who are isolated, to^ people v\ ho have boats. . , 
airplanes, that sort of thing. .And in the v ery smallest 
exchanges to trunking to those exchange.^ vvh.ere y()u 
connect and [\iy access charges just |s if you had used 
another icvhnology. 

1 don't think that everyone in the v illage is going to hu\ 
a mobile satellite i^hone and pay even IS or 20 cents a 
minute io call across town when now the\- cat*, pay SJS ;l 
month Hal and call aci'oss town for free. .\nd I vvould like 
to say one other thing and that is that the commi.^^sion has 
set up a system with access charges which, in el feet, 
replaces the separations and settlements payments. It's 
based on the original separations methodology themselves. 

diat is that tile revenue reciuiremenl for the local exchange 

for access service does not changconly the method by . . 
which they collect it is changed so that you can have 
' competing long-distance carriers. 



HENSLEY: No. 1 iust am citrious why vou called il ihe 
Cluigach (Conference. No. honest. I don't know, some of 
you might not know c'ecil barnes but (xvil was son of the 
founder of the (Ihugach regional Natiw corporation, and he 
I fought mightily to tiy to keep a separate' identity because, 
you kfiow. the Tlingiis were trying to^nove up and cut up 
his territory, and the interior, the c;ook Inlet region. .\nd. 
you know, he did sirrvivc and I asked him one time 1 said. 
"Where does Cihugach come troni?" lie said. 'Well, it has 
something to do vv iih being fa.st." So you might have 
appropriately naiiK-d your conference because' .ifter all 
communications is. 1 think, it's just a \ariaiion in the 
pronunciation of Chugach. 

GORE: If 1 could^leave vou with this thought. 1 rc'ad 
somewhere' last v\eek there* ate' two kinds of people*, those' 
vv^io do the work and those vv lu) take the' credit. 'I'r\ to be 
in the hist groujl there's less competition there. 



- McKAY: Mr. I'oster. do vou have anv final com men I s> 
\ 

FOSTER: No 
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I an7K* hca- lo Uilk ahoui llic siuely Uuil Lind;i c;:n\ia iunl 
I juM coniplcicd on ilic role of intonnMiion uviinologics in 
rural economic dc\clopnicnK Wlu-n I talk ahoui 
intormalion luchnologics I lake ihcm to include 
telcLoinnninications technologies so ihroiit^lioul I'll cxner 
these temis interchaiv^eabU'. Before I Uirn lo lalk ahoui 
icchnolog\". ht)\vever. I want to take a sie[> hack and ask a 
few fundamental cjuestions. 'I hese are ([Uesiions that we 
heard throughout the course of the in\esiigaii\ e pan of our 
studies. 

The first cjuestion is. W in- sa\ e rural America?" I think 
there are a lot of pet)plc' inside the Beltway in Washington 
and a lot t)f people in the acaLlcniie conuuunities w ho say 
rural America is really facing some tough 
times hut the fad is we live in an urban 
society and mayhe it's better if we do nuwe 
things towards this urban society. 

I just want to share a lew statistics about 
the state of rural America ri^ht now or within 
the last few years. By any po\ eiiy measures 
or [X'r capita income measures, by measures 
about mignitions. this confirms the notion that 
rural .-Xmerica is in a state of crisis and jx'ople 
are leaving and they are leav ing in droves. In 
the B)~Os we saw a lot ot people nio\ing inl<i 
rural America, whith sL-emetl encouraging 
and seemed to indicate a trend in our society 
toward a more balaiHCLl aj^j^roach to 
econ(^mic j^row th. But that's been significantly 
changed in the last few years. Another 
important statistic I think when we re talking 
about economic de\clopmeni is health care 
indicators. W e see that between metro and 
non-metro residences infant moilality is 
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^.■onsistently higher in non-metro regions, the levels of 
chronic tiisease are consistently higher, and overall 
measurements ol' health are consistently lov\er. 

So again in all rcgartls rum I America seems to ix' in a real 
slate of crisis. What's more discouraging. I think, is that this 
looks like it could be a permanent stale ol crisis. Structural 
changes in the national and the global economies have 
really shifted the ad\aniages av\ay from mral areas. 
Cllobali/ation has increased compeiiliveness for us all. and I 
think in the last decade we've all ieh the pressure of that. 
I-nvironmental constraints have fundamentally limited the 
options of rural area^- and we can see this to some extent 
in Alaska and the Bacihc Nonhwesi with the logging 

iixlustr\\ with mineral 
extraction. These are all 
hnite resources, aixl they are 
re.soui'ces that aiv 
increasingly under (juesiion 
as to the degree to v\hich 
we can make use ot them or 
make use (if them in the 
present and that's ini|X)rtant 
to consider. 

There is also a shilt to an 
information-baNcd ser\ ic-e 
economy, an^l that's p<ul ot" 
this gloiiali/ation trend. 
They're really reinlnic ing 
oiX' anothei'. but th<it's 
impoilant to con^itler in tlx* 
context ol rural America 
because rural areas ba\ e 
always lagged behind urban 
areas in their access to 
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coilinuinicalioiis aiul inlc )rni;iii()n Icclmologics. 

So Iktc \xv luiw iL \\ c\v established (hni rural areas arc 
looking ai soiik- possii'>ly preily ,^rim times in llir future, 
and soiiK' pc'o[>k' say that's fine. Ix'l the iiiarkel take care of 
itself. \Xc don't need t<^ worry al'xjut rural America. Hut it is 
important, and I think we all have a sense of that. It s 
of the I nitcd Slates population still, and it s where a lot of 
our national resources e.visl. Ami in a global economv v.e 
can t possibly conceiv e of ^oing into the competitive a.ena 
with oiily "v'o of our resources or less than that if \\'e 
consitler that we don't necessarily use the full span of our 
resource's in ud^an areas. So I think that it's important that 
we consider rural America a c rilical jxirt of the whole 
pac kage of American eonipetiliveness. 

As we talked in Washington, D.C, this was a nice little 
angle that we could bring in because competitiveness 
.seems to iv the bux/word, especially within the Helt\\a\' 
and seems to get people s attention. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: How again is rural America defined? 

EMERY: Rural .America is defined.... We use the Census 
Bureau definition. We re kind of establishing an 
amalgamation of tlefinitions between the (Census bureau 
and the i^ureau of Labor Statistics, and it's related to 
population density and adjacency to a melr()|M)litan area. So 
we u.sed <(uantiiative measures basetl on those statistics, but 
we also useti c|ualitati\e nieasuix's Ix'cause a lot of pin cs 
that are classified as rural are really suburban antl don't 
have veiA- rural charac teristics, 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: What's an e.\am[)le of a rural \s. ... 
like is Montana rural? 



EMERY: Montana is a primariU anal stale. The 
The Chugach (.onlerenre 



metropolitan area of Washington state, or Seattle I should 
say. is nieirc)polilan and as you get further awa\' there is 
increasing tension, and \ think the Cascade Mountains 
prov ide a preU>' strong barrier between rural Washington 
and urban Washington, of course. e.xcejM w hen vou gel to 
Spokane. 1here is tiial kind of fundamental difterc'iue. 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: How would lhai relale lo Alaska? 

EMERY: I low would that relale lo .'Maskar' "rhai's a gooci 
(jue.siion. fn fac'l, when we went aboul suidving this 
problem we explicitly excludetl Alaska because il was so 
unicjLie and so prc'dominanlly rural. S() I've been trvmg to 
brush up a lillle bit on Alaska in general, but you all ha\e 
some unic|ue characterisiics here and I think in the 
population being .so dispersed and yet so concentrated in 
Anchorage. 1 would say wc' woukl ciassily u as a 
predominantly rural stale. So \\ iih that little i\i\ eai aside I'd 
like lo gel into kind of the meal and potatoes ol whal I'm 
here lo talk about. 

first fcl like to ask what is ec()nomi( de\ c-loptiK-nl? Whai 
are we trv'ing lo accomplish in rural areas? And ihc-n turn i(» 
how can telecommunications and inlonnaiion technologies 
help? I'd like lo lake ihis approach because we ined in oui 
siudy noi to be technologically deierminisi 1 ilunk ihai it s 
difficult lo really say thai technologies arc- ncuiral \la\bc' 
on balance lhe>" could be neutral but there are \eiA positive 
and veiy negative aliribuies, and I think m orck'r to 
conceive ol ihe problem (>roperly we need to look lirst at 
what were trying lo accomplish Alter we look al how 
telecommunications and infoniiaiion u\\v )Iogies tan sc'r\e 
our notion ol economic ck'wlopment. then I'd like u> turn 
lo sonic of ihe obstacles thai you all miglil be \eiA lamihar 
with in ining to make these things work Then linalK I d 
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like to talk about some of the ideas that we came up witli 
that the federal government could work with to help 
alleviate these problems and also how state and local 
political bodies could help this as well. 

So first of all, what are we tr>Mng to accomplish in rural 
America anyway? When we started this study and we told 
people that we were looking at information technologies 
and economic development, peo]-)le's eyes lit up and they 
said, "Oh. I know what you mean. YouVe talking about 
taking back office functions to places 
like Sioux City, Iowa. That's great. 
There's tons of jobs there as a result 
of VISA doing it.s bill processing back 
there.'* And we thought about that 
and paused for a minute and looked 
at the nature of the jobs that were 
being created by this development, 
and it became apparent pretty 
quickly that these \N'ere all minimum wage jobs with little . 
opportunity ibr advancement and they weren't necessarily 
that pcmianent. WeVe already seeing a lot of the financial 
ser\'ices data processing jobs going over as, precisely 
because of telecommunications, telecommunications can 
allow us to make use of even lower wage rates in places 
like Jamaica or Ireland or Indonesia, So calling that 
economic development is a little bit questionable, and I 
think that we need to think of a more comprehensive 
definition of economic development. 

It's also important to note that economic development is 
many things to many people, especially in rural areas. As 
we tra\*eled across the country and as I listen to some of 
the anecdotes from Alaska, I think that point is particularly 
critical. When we went to New Mexico and asked people, 
'We're from the government, we re here to help you, what 
can we do?" not only did they kind of bristle in skei")ticism 
but they said, '*We may be impoverished according to your 
definitions of pov erty, but our life is rich in ways that you 
can t possibly understand coming from Washington, D.C * 
That s a very sobering notion, and I think that might be 
pretty clear to you all here that experience that type of 
cultural diversity in Alaska, but I think for politicians and 
policymakers inside the Beltway and inside t he-urban areas 
that s .sometimes a mi.s.sed point. 

Therefore, for our definition we want economic 
development to be flexible enough to accommodate the 
diversity of contemporaiy rural America and to allow for 
alternative approaches to the problem. Also we want to 
conceive of economic development as a multi-dimensional 
process — not a single goal or end result — and in 
conceiving of it as a process it s important to focus on the 
linkages between the community as a social .system and the 
economy, and I think these linkages are i:)articularly 
important in rural areas. 

If I think about going to a rural area because an attractive 
job might be there, I al.so want to consider whether my kids 
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will gel a good education or whether I'll have acce.ss to 
qualit)' health care. And in rural areas these social linkages 
are not as redundant as they are in urban areas so if the 
.school closes dowm we're sunk whereas in an urban area 
there's always another school. It might be a little more 
inconvenient, but it does exi.st. Or there's another health 
care provider to which we can turn. So these links between 
the community and the economy are particularly important 
to consider in economic development in rural areas. 

Traditional economic 
development approaches really 
focu.sed on business 
opportunities, ignoring the other 
aspects of the economy or at best 
presuming that tho.se aspects 
would come along as long as the 
businesses succeeded. These 
quality of life considerations that 
I rnentioned before, however, need to be considered inputs 
as well as products of economic development. Based on 
this notion of economic dex'clopment, we came up with 
some goals that I think could apply to prett)' much any 
economic development plan. 

The first is the goals of employment and income. These 
are prett>' (obvious at first glance but it's important also to 
note that in addition to income, jobs provide workers with 
an identity, with personal satisfaction, with .status in the 
community, and with a stake in the .socio-political .sy.stem. If 
we're talking about su.stainable development, these are all 
veiy important qualities to consider. 

Secondly, health care. A healthy population living in 
adequate housing is a minimum standard for community 
welfare and for a productive work force. 

In addition, a well-functioning government .sector that can 
provide police and fire protection is important to the local 
economy. So again we see the linkages. 

Kducation is al.so a critical part ofthe.se more .social goals. 
The level of education really determines the al:)i!ity of 
people to get good jobs and io adapt to change. This is an 
important point that I think has often been overiooked in 
rural areas preci.sely becau.se they ve ix*en able to rely on 
extraction and agriculture and industries like that that'don't 
necessarily demand a formal education, but as we move 
into a more .service-oriented economy and a global 
economy the.se skills tliat tend to come with a more formal 
education are increasingly important. 

Finally, stability and vitality. Tho.se are kind of two sides 
of the .same coin. Kven though stability seems like it might 
be .stagnation, I think that .stability with adaptability is 
something that we need to .strive for. If we achieve this, we 
can be a.ssured that economic development will be done by 
rural communities, not /o them. And if this is the ca.se, then 
the benefits are more likely to occur to the conmumity and 
not to some outside developer or some outside firm that 
comes in. 
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In saying all of iliis about outsiders coming in, iliat's not 
to preclude that as an option for economic deveioj^nient, 
and in a lot of places the only viai")le option is for tlie 
government to come in and set up some government 
activity or an oil company to come in and tliat i-jccomes 
part of the local economy. But it is also important to 
consider the balances and the tradeoffs and how do we 
keep these things there once they're there? 

In many cases there are obstacles to achieving tiiese 
goals, and many of these present a 
catch-22 in that they're 
interrelated. Low education means 
that high-skilled jobs that might 
come to an area might go unfilled 
by the indigenous people, so the 
economic development scheme 

would not benefit the people of the community but would 
Ix^nefit the people who are brought in to ser\'e in the high- 
skilled jobs, . . 

Lack of health care' is a barrier to development, but it's 
also a symptom of low economic achievement. Local 
leadership is sometimes also a barrier and a prerequisite to 
economic development. Whether that leadership comes 
from the local government or the lousinesses is not 
important but that the leadership be there is essential. 
Comprehensive development recjuircs forethought and 
coordination, yet sometimes these are luxuries that you 
can't really afford when you're in a state of crisis or a state 
of trying to get by to the next month. 

So in .some ca.ses I think economic devek)pment and 
particularly in rural America is really a difficult negotiatu)n, 
and we need to overcome a lot of obstacles. The strategy to 
doing .so would be different depending on the factors in the 
local economy. This may be an obvious point, but it can't 
be emphasized too much. 

We identified four strategies that varied according to the 
different situatk)ns. In a vet)' socially impo\'erished region 
building individual capacities might be the first thing, and 
that might require .some direct assistance. In other 
communities, getting the business activity in there might be 
a viable approach to really helping the community. In other 
ca.ses, developing the local leadersiiip so that they can 
orchestrate change might be an important strategy. In most 
ca.ses it1l be a hybrid ofthe.se. 

Once we look at economic development and look at the 
various strategies, we can then begin to identify- how 
technology can .ser\^e these goals and the.se .strategies. 

WeVe all aware, especially with regaixl to the first option, 
of how telecommunications and information technologies 
can help .serve education, Alaska has been a pioneer on 
that. Alaska's really been at the forefront and even though 
we didn't formally .study Alaska in our research for this we 
referred to the examples of Alaska frequently with regard to 
. the distance education. 

In health care, information technologies can make a 
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critical difference. They're no substitute for a physician or 
for a primary' health care provider but often they can 
improve the level of health care to a level which would 
allow people to stay in rural communities and which might 
allow the, physicians or primary' health givers to remain in a 
rural community when otherwise they might not. For 
instance, distance education tools can provide professional 
development opportunities and activities that are missing 
foi' physicians in many rural areas. The increasing power of 

these information technologies 
can actually improve the care 
available becau.se rural 
physicians can send X-rays or 
EKGs or other medical images 
over the wires or through the 
air to urban research centers 
for distant consultations and that can make an important 
difference. 

Information technoknues and telecommunications can 
improve the quality anu ihe efficiency of local governments. 
Enhanced 911 services — I'm not sure how available they 
are throughout Alaska — are an important example where 
people can call up on 911 and the fire station or the police 
response unit automatically knows where the problem is, .so 
that if the [people are in real trouble the>' can be reached 
without ha\ ing to communicate much them.seh'es. 

The uses of informatu)n technok)gies in business 
applications are well known and are ju.st mushrooming. 
They can be used to identify capital, the>' can be u.sed to 
identify markets, to reach markets, to bring markets to a 
rural area or to bring rural products to an urban market. 
Again, we heard examples when we were trawling, I m not 
sure if this is a rcY// example and maybe you all can advi.se 
me on this later, but we heard of sc^me Indians here in 
Alaska marketing salmon to Macy's o\'er 
telecommunications wires. So even if it's not real, it's an 
interesting example, and I think it's useful to draw the 
lesson from. 

So we see that telecommunications technologies are 
increasingly necessary' in a global economy. Without them 
rural areas will be shut out and isolated from the rest of the 
global web of economic activity. We also see how the.se 
technologies can address a variety of ecc^nomic 
devek)pment goals and help overcome many of the 
obstacles that rural areas face in the global economy. Now 
it\s important to turn to some of the trends that affect runil 
areas' access to these technologies. 

The first, which you all are pretty familiar with I imagine, 
is the divestiture and deregulation of telecommunications 
which provided a double-edged sword for rural areas. On 
the one hand it took away a lot of the subsidies that 
enabled rural areas to get telecommunications in the first 
place, but on the other hand deregulatu)n allowed for 
innovation and finding new ways to configure technologies 
to suit local needs. Since divestiture is prett>- much a fact of 
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life and they're going to be grrppling witli that in 
Washington for a long time to come, I think it's ver>' 
important to focus on the innovation and the new services 
that might be able to iielp rural areas and to figure out liow 
we can bring these things together, 

f made a list of eight technology trends that affect the 
communications infrastructure, and 
the sum of these trends that is 
really important is the ability to 
network. We're all familiar with 
local area nenvorks and the sharing 
of capacity. Metropolitan area 
networks are increasingly being 
used where many businesses in 
urban areas share a broadband 
capacity and sophisticated 
computer resources in ways that 
. allow them to afford, things that . . 
they wouldn't otherwise be able to 
afford. This is a really exciting 
trend. At first glance it looks 
interesting but it looks advanced 
compared to the needs of many 
rural communities, especially when 
we re talking about getting basic 
telephone service out to a rural 
area. But if we take another look at 
this in kind of a functionalist 
appn^ ,ich and consider how we're 
looking at economic development 
as a more comprehensive package 
of things happening, then 
something like a metropolitan area 
network l")egins to make sense. 

We came up with something we 
call airal area network. Instead of 
being arranged along i')usiness 
lines, it's arranged along 
geographic-shared lines so that you 
have the local government and 
local industrv' and local health care 
providers, the educators, businesses 
sharing capacity in a way that 

several businesses share capacity in urban areas. I'll go into 
this in a little more detail and what some of the difficulties 
in doing this are as we go on. 

In each of these cases, while the hospital could benefit 
from telecommunications, the occasional use of sending an 
EKG or getting an urban consultation doesn't really justify' 
the cost of sophisticated technologies, and similarly the 
school might not l")e able to alone afford its own distance 
education technologies and the local businesses may well 

able to benefit from access to sophisticated technologies, 
but there's no way that they can justify these costs if they're 
considering just their revenues and their costs. But with a 
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shared airangement all of these elements could come 
together and each could benefit from the technologies that 
none could achieve alone. 

An important benefit that we see with a airal area 
network is that of enforcing community. We heard earlier 
this morning how people's nature inclines them to 

communicate wqth one another 
whether it's with smoke signals 
across a bay or with a telephone 
or with electronic mail I think 
that technologies can be used to 
enforce community and if we 
employ them in a multifaceted 
economic development scheme, 
they really can be a ver\' 
powerful tool. 

just as there are several 
approaches, and.strategies to . , 
economic development that are 
appropriate in different 
situations, the sharing 
arrangements also var>^.. the 
technological approaches. Here 
are three examples how we 
conceived of these sharing 
arrangements. One is the 
centrality strategy where a small 
telco or a small town invests in 
the technology and aggregates 
the traffic of several bigger 
tow^ns or cities through that and 
generates the revenue. We saw 
that in eastern New Mexico 
where the Eastern New Mexican 
Telephone Cooperative invested 
in a signaling system 7 switch 
and actually diverted traffic 
between Albuquerque and 
Denver because they had the 
sophisticated switching and got 
all the revenues and were able at 
the same time to provide the 
people of eastern New Mexico 
with sophisticated switching services that would never have 
been available had they not been able to wwk out this kind 
of arrangement. 

Another is the piggyback strategy where small towns or 
sinall users can piggyback on big telecommunications users. 
Often the university system or the state telecommunication 
system provides a nice backbone for other people to 
piggyback on. The final example we give here is the tap- in 
approach where two big cities may have sophisticated 
communications and broadband capacity; small towns can 
tap into that. 

There are several barriers to achieving these types of 
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arrangements both in very practical terms and in kind of 
policy regulator)' terms. Fm going to talk about tiie 
regulation because I think that's a difficulty that we can 
solve most immediately if we really put our minds to it. The 
current regubitory climate is often constrained to view 
communications as an end in itself. I say that i')ecause we 
spoke with several state regulators who said, "It's in our 
mandate to make sure that customers' rales don't go up by 
more than X amount each term," That's an important 
constraint to consider and that 
doesn't allow them to think of 
the opportunity costs involved in 
not having access to these 
services. And that's an important 
consideratk)n. especially as we 
move into liie informal k)n age 
and are part of the gk")bal 

- econ(3my. If-vve're shul out. that's a huge cost that - 

accounting checks and balances d(>n*t tal<e into account. 
Because lelecommunicat u)ns regulators are often 
constrained by this, they're forced to let demands drive 
technology deployment. 

In rural areas when demands drive technology 
deployment, spotty network development and questionable 
interconnectivity often happen. I realise in relying more on 
.satellite technologies thai that may noi be as much of a 
problem in Alaska, and Til be interested to hear ,some of 
your comments about that. But it certainly is a problem 
where we rely on wire-line technologies to connect 
everybody together. So we're faced with a tricky balance. 
Our society is ba.sed on unevenncss and competitiveness, 
and there are .some aspects of the technology that you and I 
as residential subscribers don't need and that businesses 
should really pay for. So. it's a complex problem that 
regulators are going to be grappling with for a long time. 

There are a few other more tangible regulator^' 
considerations and a couple of them I Ve lumped in the 
categor>' of technology diffusion. In those is depreciation 
rates, which can affect the rate (^f technology deployment. 
The quicker a finn can recover its costs the quicker it can 
turn over its investment and get .sophi.sticated technologies 
out to rural areas. Of course, the tradeoff is that you have a 
higher bill each month because the capital c(),st is ab.sorbed 
earlier in the process. 

Another issue is cable-telco cro.s,s-()wnership or 
information .services provision. Again this is a \'ery .sticky 
regulatory i.ssue but in rural areas \ think it's .something that 
can be ,solved and is being ,solved. Oftentimes it makes 
.sense to have one conduit to homes. The di,stances that we 
have to pa.ss to reach niral consumers and the low density 
of consumers mean that it's ju.st prohibitively expensive ro 
lay wires out to many of the rural cu.stomers. much less 
duplicate the wires. So tho.se are two issues that are going 
to have to be resolved. In Washington last year they passed 
legislation to make the exception to the cro.s.s-ovvnership 
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ban up to 20,000 in.stead of 2,500 .so now towns up to the 
size of 20,000 can have cros.s-ownership or offer 
infomiation seivices. 

The second barner to deploying technologies out to rural 
areas or making use of technologies for economic 
development purposes has to do with affordability. This 
means that if it's more expensive for ruri-l consumers and 
businesses to call one another or to call to urban areas, 
that's a barrier to development. 1 .see that myself in Chapel 

Hill, It co.sts me $2 to make a 
phone call to Durham, which is 
two miles av^-ay, becau.se it 
cro.s.ses an exchange boundary*. 
This is a booming area .so it's 
not very* much of a sad 
example, but the real 
con.sequences arc felt in more 

rural ai'eas; - - - - - 

LVTA boundaries are al.so a problem. in that regard. The 
Unix'ersily of Maine wanted to extend its broadband fiber- 
optic di.stance education .sy.stem to include .some other New- 
England states, but the limits that pertained to cro.s.s-LATA 
telecommimications prohibited them from doing so. That 
was really very^ unfortunate for. especially, the neighbonng 
borderline communities. 

So there are .some real problems in figuring out how to 
bring people together to share capacity or how to bring the 
providers together to share capacity. 

Another example I'd like to share is with (he Hloom.sburg 
Telecommunications Network. In Bloom.sburg. Pa., they 
again encountered the exchange barrier problem, 
Bloom.sburg Tniversity got together and planned to pool 
the demand of the local busine.s.ses. the public .sen ice 
corporation, the emergency medical ser\ ice and aggregate it 
.so that they could connect with a 08-3 fiber-oplic cable to 
Harrisburg wliere there was a point of presence for the 
long-di.stance companies and more .sophi.sticated .switching. 
They talked to the telephone company. Becau.se of the 
exchange boundaries it was ju.st prohibitive and they ended 
up making calls to bypa.ss the network, which as we all 
know is a difficulty. The more people bypa.ss the more 
co.sts are absorbed by tho.se of us who are .still on the 
network. 

Conversely in Iowa, the Iowa Network Sen ices. a 
consortium of l-i2 .small telephone companies, got together 
to share Signaling Sy.stem 7 .switching and di.stribute that 
technology throughout their territories. They were held up 
for three and a half years in regulatoiy proceedings because 
the local Bell Operating Company claimed antitru.st and 
brought them clear to the federal Supreme Court. They 
finally got that through last year, but the fact is that the 
regulatory arena exists and can be used to slow up 
technology deployment that could really help rural areas. 

A nice example of regulatoiy llexibility that we saw was 
in South Car(Mina with the PalmettoNet where I think it was 
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six snuill telephone companies got together and each 
invested in fiber-optic capacity within their region. They all 
linked together am' formed a consortium and ihey shared 
the capacity so that they weren't limited to just their region. 
That required a lot of regulatory flexibility, a lot of 
corporate flexibility, and a lot of forethought, but it s an , 
encouraging example. 

The i')otlom line from these examples and the discussion 
so far is that in employing telecomnuinications for 
economic development, creativity is a necessity but it's also 
something that's sometimes lacking. This creativity is 
necessar)' on the pari of users, on ihe pa it of regulators, 
and on the \x\t{ of telephone seivice suppliers. We all need 
to become more sophi.sticated about how 
telecommunications can sen'c us and sene the goals of 
economic development. 

I want to backtrack a little hit and note that throughout 
this I was referring primarily ID~ fiber optics; but I thinkrhar 
the medium itself is not as important as the capacity. If wv 
all think of infomialion and the power of information as 
fundamental bits and bytes that can travel over satellites, 
that can travel over basic exchange telephone radio .sen ice. 
it can travel over coaxial cable, copper wires, the important 
thing is that it travels and that it be efficient and a\'ailable 
and that people be able lo afford it and realK' use it to their 
advantage. 

N(nv I'd like to turn to .some of the policy criteria we 
eanic up with for the federal go\ ernmeni. and these fall 
pretty cleady out of what I've been .saying .so far. We 
en\'isif)n an entrepreneur leadership that needs to be a 
multi-dimensional, holi.stic approach to economic 
dex elopment. I think holistic kind of gets a bad rap 
.sometimes as a bux/Avord. but it's really what we are trying 
to conceive of. Flexibility is critical. Policies that incorporate 
technology transfer so that users ha\ e power to control the 
technok)gy and not vice versa. Reconciling the 
telecommunications policy with economic de\'elopmeni 
policy and realizing that in a global information economy 
technology and the economy are just inextricably linked. 
These have to be viable. There's not money in federal 
coffers to .subsidize rural telecommunications as there was 
in the past, and I think there's a lot more of the skeptical 
eye .so arrangements that t ncourage sharing are critical. 
Thai's the only wiiy we're going to gel technol:")gies oul to 
rural areas and allowai je for choice. If people don't wanl 
the technology, it shouldn't be forced upon them. That's a 
fundamental tenet of ;ill of our notions of ]-)()lilics. 

As for a federal role, wc identified three i-)layers that 
might he ai")pr()priate to deal with the j-)r()l)lem. The Rural 
Electrification Administration was Ibremost. and we looked 
at the RKA because they were so successful in the in 
getting telecommunications and electrification out to rural 
areas. It's really been an agency in trouble in the last 
decade and it would need a fundamental realignment of its 
mission and a reinfusion of some vitality and creativity to 
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make that work. 

Cooperative Extension is another candidate for federal 
in\'oU'ement, The work of the Extension agents and the 
land grant uni^'ersities in the past has been critical to 
helping our agricultural economy move into the industrial 
age. and I think that a reorientation toward the infonnation 
age could really make Cooperative Extension a viable unit 
in the future. 

Statewide university .systems like the University of Alaska 
and the University of Maine are \ er>' pow^crful presences in 
many communities, and they can bring .together the 
educational component that is so vital and the technology 
and really facilitate economic development. 

So all of these have a hist(^rical precedent, I think all of 
them have future potential. The bottom line is that we need 
to think about economic dewlopment anew, think about 
technologies anew and figure out ways to bring them 
together.- And that's about the limit of my comments. If-you 
have questions or comments or corrections, I encourage 
you to speak up. 

DAVID EL'MAMUWAI.DI: You talked about South Carolina 
and its Tl network that was cro,ssing LATAs. was that a 
decision for corporation.,,. was that a political decision or 
was that among the different.,..? 

EMERY: It was a business decision as I understand it from 
the telecommunications companies, and I think they had a 
little more llexibility on the pan of the government becau,se 
South Carolina is not doing so well economically. 

EL'MAMUWALDI: I was ver\' hapjn- >-ou brought up the 
SS^ aspect of telecommunications. Thai's a veiy important 
aspect in the future of Alaska — Alaska's communications 
network. 

EMERY: Oh. reall>'. how ,so? 

EL'MAMUWALDL It's fv)ithcoming. It's about to happen. 
We'll join the rest of 'he world in becoming part of the SS7 
network, 

EMERY: Oh. that's great, 

KAY BROWN: Hid you look for specific examp.' 's of where 
rural communities were developing viable industries or 
cottage industries and using teleccMntnunications 
technologies successfully? Did you find many examples, or 
is it just emerging now? 

EMERY: Well, we heard of a k)t of examples when we 
started the study, and when we began we considered 
looking specifically for those examples of success and then 
we decided to take more of a broad survey approach ai^ ' 
look at where communications is helping and w here it's i. 
helping and asking people the more open-ended cjuestion 
of, "Where do you .see your community going in the future? 
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How do you see lelecomnuinications playing a part of iliat? 
Is that happening now? If so, how so?'* We went to four 
stales as part of our study, and we chose the stales as ilie 
level of analysis because it was a nice juncture between 
local policy and federal policy. We toured just a gillion 
communities and talked to a gillion people and asked them, 
"What is economic development to >'ou?' 

BROWN; Are you aware of any communities of under 
20,000 that do have cross-ownership of telephone and 
cable, or is tiiere anywhere that this is actually being done? 

EMERY; Yes. there are quite a few. The only one that I can 
think of right off hand is the Lincolnville Telephone 
Cooperative in Lincolnville, Maine, I forget the woman's 
name who runs it, but she's really dynamic and is excited 
about the two technologies. She runs her cable and 
telephone as pretty; separate .thing,s, but. the fact, ihal.shex'an 
own them together is important 

HARRBET SHAFTEL; Are there any predictions for the year 
2000 about this 2VK) figure you ga\'e us as far as the rural 
portion of the country goes? 

EMERY; That's a good question. I haven't seen uny from 
the most recent census. We published our rcj)orl ju.st as the 
census was coming together so I really don't know. I'm 
Sony, 

SHAFTEL; You mentioned rin'a! extraction and agriculture 
as being iv/o chief economic industries in rural areas and of 
course in Alaska you have to have to add a third which is 
subsistence, but are there any other industries that you see 
coming down the road or in ihe future that would be \'iable 
in rural areas if they could have this kind of 
telecommunications? 

EMERY; Yes, I think a lot of inral areas, particularly in the 



southeast United States, are relying more on tourism and 
retirement communities. But Washington state is also doing 
that. Interestingly in New Mexico where they have a strong 
ba.se of ex-military people and ex-scientists, there is a 
consulting commimity emerging because there is such a 
brain power there. These people can get consulting 
contracts if they can send the documents out over the lines 
and get information into them. That's an attractive 
alternative. There's a guy in Washington slate who's doing 
software for Silicon Valley finns and transmitting them over 
the wire. So I think these technologies can allow some real 
flexibility and some creative people to remain in rural areas 
who v^'ant to. 

EL'MAMUWALDI; Your .study, is it available or is it going 
to be available? 

EMERY: It is available. I'll show. youAvhal it looks like. - 
Mine\s all marked up, but this is it. It's available through the 
Go\*ernmeni Printing Office, but your best bet is to call the 
Office of Technology A.ssessment. and they're listed in 
Washington. It's available by the Superintendent of 
Documents. GPO. Washington. D.C.. and the call number is 
OTA-TCT-47I and the title is Rural America at the 
Cwssroads: Svtirnrkiiip^ Jhr the Future, Published 1991, ju.st 
about six months ago. 

DOUG FRANKLIN; Did you identify any key electronic 
industries that are emerging that would be of u.se to rural 
communities, in i)ai1icular collage indu.slries for instance? 

EMERY; No. not for this slud\'. 

FRANKUN: Did any come to light? 

EMERY; I think .software development is probably the one 
that comes to my head first in the persona of manufacturing 
technology or as cottage industries. 
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The Alaska Telegraphies Project: 
First- Year Results 



and Second- Year Plans 



I'm all wired into my wireless mieroplione here which I 
guess is for the sake of the tape that's bein^ made. It 
reminded me that we had a lash-up like this at Carnet^ie- 
Mellon last year for one of our proj^ranis. We used the 
same type tliinj;, the wireless mike and an antenna that 
picks it all up. One of the speakers forgot that he had this 
thing on during the break, and he went into the men's 
room. The thing was still picking up.. .he was having a 
conversation in there. All of his students were still sitting in 
the classroom listening in on the speaker. 

I always really enjoy this conference. It's like my life is 
flashing before ii./ eyes when I come to this conference 
because public broadcasters are here, people who are 
involved in rural telephone issues, people with State 
telecommunications, people with I'niversity 
telecommunications. So this is the conference that has 
everything for me, and it's always really nice to see old 
friends eveiy year at this time. John (McKay) asked me to 
say a word or two about my new position. I have been 
running the telecommunications networks for the 
l^niversity. Now they've thought of a few more things for 
me to do, and that includes not only the 
lelecomnumicalions networks but also the mainframe 
computers and all of the administrative applicatu)ns that run 
on those computers. 

One of the speakers this morning mentioned that Alaska 
is seen around the world as being a real pioneer in 
communications and the use of infomiatu)n technology, 
and talked about places like Austndia, which have followed 
our lead and adopted some of the same kinds of ideas. 
What I want to describe to you this afternoon will be 
another variation on that same story. We've found the 



techn()logy which we think has a great deal of pc^tential for 
rural education, and that's the subject of my presentation, 
the Alaska Telegra|:)hics Project. 

What we ve come to call "Telegraphies" actually also goes 
under a couple of other names .and, for the sake of 
clarifying the terminology, Til mention that the terms 
"telegraphies." "audk)graphics" and "interactive digital 
graphics" all mean approximately the same thing. Til use 
those terms more or less interchangeably. "Audiograph ics" 
ivl'cvs to the fact that what I'll show you is normally used in 
connection with audioconferencing. And "interactive digital 
graphics," well, it's a very interactive medium, as you will 
see, and that's where that particular tenn comes from. 

The project is going on o\er a two-year period. It started 
July 1st of last year, ran through that academic year, and 
now we're just going into our second year of the project. 
We conducted a rat uer thorough inve.stigation of the 
technology, which I'll describe to you in just a moment. I 
guess I'm building suspense here by referring to the 
technology but not telling you what it is. In the first year 
we did a rather extensive in\'estigation of the technology 
and also spent a lot of time demonstrating the technology 
to Uni\'ersity faculty, particularly those who are involved in 
rural edueation, in teaching courses in rural parts of Alaska. 
We got a veiy positive response from all the faculty who 
saw this technology, and that led us in the second year to 
put together a pilot project in which we re using 
telegraphies to teach some courses in four Alaska villages. 
The second year of the project is largely concerned with 
this pilot, and at the end of this year we'll be writing up a 
report and distributing it, summarizing what we've found, 

Nov\' if all of this is very successful, then the possible 
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outcome is that telegraphies will become part of the 
teleconference service that the lini\'ersiiy uses to teach in 
the villages. Many of you probably know that the Alaska 
Teleconference Network, managed by Alys Orsborn who's 
sitting in the back here, is pait of our organization at the 
University, It's a very extensive network, and is used \'ery 
routinely by University instructors t(; leach courses in rural 
Alaska. 

What is telegrapliics or what is interactive digital graphics? 
It's a system that uMows multipoint visual teleconferencing. 
We're taking our audioconference network and we're 
supplementing it with a visual medium. The visual medium 
involves a personal computer at each location with a 
relatively large screen. It allow images to he put on the 
screen, on all screens simultaneously, and allows those 
images to be manipulated, to i^e added to. erased, not only 
by the instructor but also by any of the students in the 
conference. In fact, in this system all sites are equal. All 
sites have exactly the same equipment, so the .same 
operations can be performed from any of the sites, I ve got 
a little piece of video here to show you in a couple of 
minutes, but for the moment let me say that the 
characteristics that we've ob.seived on this jxmicular 
medium are the ones that are listed here. 

Remember thai many years ago .Marshall McLuhan talked 
alx)Ut cool media and \\ arm medii*. If I remember conectly, 
radio is a warm medium and television is a cool medium. 
We feel subjectively that we're involved with a warm 
medium here, with an intimate medium, one that allows 
people to interact. I'll tell you what it's like. It\s like radio 
with pictures. It's a warm medium, then with the visual 
component added. We feel strongly that it's a medium 



which is ideally suited for working with small groups. 
When I say .small I think Fm talking about groups no larger 
than 12 or 15 people, counting all sites. With the 
configuration we have in mind >'ou could have as many as 
five or six people at each site. 

Various people have tried to con. pare this with video or 
asked us. "Is this better than video or is this worse than 
video?" We don't really think of this technology as 
competitive with video. We think that video is better for 
larger groups of people in a cia.ss, I'm thinking about video 
now in an instructional context, and we don't think that 
video has quite the interactive characteristics that this 
medium does. So I would put fon\ ard the idea that this 
particular technology j^robably complements \'ideo rather 
than competes with it as an iastructional medium. 

We found, in using the medium, that the teaching style 
that's mo.st effective is considerably different from the 
traditional lecture .style. In using interactive digital graphics, 
there is some preparation involved for the instructor, but 
the preparation is really not veiy onerous. It's not a big deal 
to prepare for and teach over the system. And that's one of 
the things that makes it user friendly to the in.stnictor. 
College faculty are \'ery often not \'eiy llexible ]')eople and 
not very interested in adapting themselves to a new 
medium. So what we've done with this medium is we've 
tried to make il as cUxse as po.ssible to what the>''re already 
used to doing. One of the elements of that success is that 
the preparation is kept more or le.ss to a minimum. 

The actual teaching of the class, the teciinique that we 
think is mo.st effective, amounts to more of a guided 
dialogue with the students than it does to a lecture. Since 
it's an interactive medium, it allows the instructor to make a 
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statement — that is present some material, hopefully in 
small chunks — and then to ask one or mv)re students a 
question and invite them to respond. So the mode is really 
"statement, question, response/' And from the experience 
that we've had so far, we feel that this is ihe most effective 
way to use the mcdiimi. 

Tm gc)ing to bring Greg Moore up in a little hit, and I'm 
going lo invite him to describe more about the experience 
we've had so far. Since Greg has taught on this {ypc of 
system fairly extensively, I'm 
going to invite him to talk with 
you about his feelings about 
what kind of techniques are most 
effective on the IDG medium, 

Now to get right into the 
technology itself. As I said, the 
way this works is the instructor, 
as he presents his material, brings up images on the screen 
and can chiulge th<)se inVage.s; Any of the sfudehls in' the 
class can also make changes to the images. The images 
themselves can originate from any of several sources. 

The first source is the graphics tablet which looks like a 
pen and pad combination, so you can draw, and what you 
draw conies up on the screen. Fhat's the first possible 
source of visual information. The second one is graphics 
.softAvare, That means that any graphics software package 
that you have on your computer can be used to create 
images, which can then be presented by telegraphies. The 
third one, and the one that makes this fairly u.ser hiendly 
even to an instructor who doesn't ha\'e pre\'ious experience 
with computers, is the document .scanner. You can .scan 
anything that you ha\'e on a piece of paper, a drawing or a 
sketch or .some notes you made before the cla.ss. Vou can 
take it and put it down on the gla.ss of the document 
.scanner, push a button and it's on the .screen. That's the 
approach that we expect most in.staictors to u.se when they 
first begin to u.se the .system. 

The last way of getting images into the sy.stem, and one 
that's really Cjuite impressive, is through a video camera. We 
have an interface Ix'tween a standard video camera, a 
.standard NTSC camera, and the computer, which allows 
you effectively to u*^e the video camera to take a snapshcX. 
vSo, if we have an anatomy textbook with a nice color plate, 
then all we have to do is point the video camera at it, take 
a snapshot, .store that frame, and then it can be sent out on 
the .system and u.se^d to present infomiation to the .students. 

With regard to using the graphics tablet — that's the little 
pad and pen combination — the.se are some of the features 
that are available: multiple line colors (that means you can 
draw in red, green and blue), multiple line widths (fine, 
medium and thick), and highlighting. Hleclronically you can 
highlight certain parts of the picture. You can easily draw 
boxes using any of the line widths or colors. You can draw 
boxes around anything on the screen. You can also era.se. 
The.se are all capabilities that are available to the instructor 
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and al.so to any of the .students in the conference. 

Now I'm going to show you a little piece of video. We're 
not far enough into this project that we've been able to 
produce a lot of slick video. Hut at lea.st it gives you a little 
idea of how this all works. The video was shot in Nenana, 
which as you know is about 50 miles from Fairbanks and 
it's one of the sites in our pilot project. This is the graphics 
tablet, and this is the computer screen. Now you're going to 
.see a pen color being .selected. You're going lo .see the line 

width selected, and now youYe 
getting a message from Nenana. 
This is using the graphics tablet. 
Just writing on the graphics 
tablet and whatever is being 
written comes out on the .screen 
and .simulianeoii.sly it's coming 
out on the .screens of all the 
other sites that are connected to the network. Now we're 
watching Robin Turk . Robin is ou r v il 1 age coorcli hatc)r i h" 
Nenana, and we ju.st shot this^over her shoulder. 

The pilot project includes four villages. Besides Nenana, 
the N'illages are Tanana, Fort Yukon and Tok. This .semester 
we're using the sy.stem to teach Developmental Math 060, 
which is an algebra course taught by the University. In that 
course the iastructor is an Alhaba.scan Indian who.se name 
is Ruth Fvern. She's located in Fairbanks and the students 
are out in the villages. As a .separate project, but over the 
same .system, we ha\'e another math professor, Gar^' 
Gisla.son, who's ii.sing the system to teach a grouj:) of 
.students in Tanana. 

Robin now has brought up an image which originally 
came from a video camera. This is the human anatomy 
plate. That image had been .stored in the .sy.stem and she 
ju.si at the Hick of a button brought that image up on the 
screen so that she and anyone else who's connected can 
see it. Now .she's using the era.se feature (I mentioned that 
as one of the features on the sy.stem). She's using the erase 
feature to erase a part of that image. Now she's going over 
and grabbing a pen, and now she'll use that pen to jnake a 
note or an annotation. That's about all wc have on the 
video, but that I hope will give you an idea of what we're 
talking about. 

We think that one of the real primaiy modes of use, 
particularly for new people, for new instructors who have 
ne\er used it before, is to use the docimient scanner. They 
can take line dniwings or other written material and ver)' 
easily put them on the .scanner, push a button and have 
that information come up on all the .screens. We have not 
been finding that people take a great deal of time to get 
used to using this .sy.stem. This kind of technology has been 
around for a few years, but the recent developments are 
making it much more user friendly than it has been. 

I'm just going to finish up with a small bit of slightly more 
technical information. The products which are on the 
market right now in this telegraphies categoiy are a system 
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produced by a coinpany called 
Opiel. an ATOT product called 
Scanware, and rlie one you saw on 
tiic screen conies from IIS 
Technologies, which is a 
subsidiary of Bell Canada. Bell 
Canada is the holding company for 
Northern Telecom and Hell 
Northern Research. In fact, the 
system you saw was inwnied at 
Hell Northern Research and now is 
being marketed by US 
Tcciinologies. It seems lo us thai 
this is the product which has the 
most capability. I*or those ol' you 
who are involved with computers, 
this is the hardware complement 
thafs needed lo run the software 
and to do all the things IVe just 
descrilK-d. 

For those of you who are 
interested in the communications portion, all of the 
computers, of course, are interconnected using 
telecommunications. These are the telecommunications 
networks that one can use to hook the whole thing 
together. PSTN, of course, is the Public Switched Telephone 
NetW(M'k. Vou can use an a.synchronous network such as 
we operate in the University of Alaska Computer Network. 
You can use an X.2S nerwork like AlaskaNet or you can use 
an Hlhernel local area network. And that's of great interest 
t(^ us in the University as we put our high speed nclwork 
together using interconnected local area networks. We 
hope someday we may l)e able to use Ethernet to link the 
telegraphies network together. 

With that, rd like to bring up Greg Moore, who has a few 
comments to make. Greg has been working for me since 
the beginning of the project. Greg wears two hats. He is at 
the same time the manager of the Alaska Telegraphies 
Project and also is a graduate student in computer science 
at the University in Fairbanks. I think we need to 
acknowledge that Greg is the guy who introduced this 
whole idea of telegraphies to the state of Alaska. Out in 
Kotzebue in J 986, Greg put together a much earlier \'ersion 
of this system. 

You know how the personal computer was invented by 
these guys in a garage down in California. Well, that's what 
Greg was doing out in Kotx.ehue in 1986 with telegraphies. 
He got some people interested in it. It was really his 
activities that have led us lo start this project. So let me 
bring Greg up for a few further comments and then we'll 
take your questions. 

GREG MOORE: 1 just ha\'e a few comments about the pilot 
project and how it's progressed to this j^oint. We have just 
over 100 hours operating our pilot network. We ha\'e eight 




students in Developmental 
Mathematics 060 located in the 
four villages. Five of the students 
are Native Alaskans, and those five 
students also happen to be high 
school students. 

The network, we've been able to 
operate at 9600 bits per .second, so 
we've been able to maintain a \'ery 
high data rale. We've been able Lo 
maintain a good level of 
interactivity between the instructor 
and the students. The students are 
very excited at this point about 
participatk)n in the network. 
Discussions with the students seem 
to indicate that they feel that they 
have control over the video 
medium, to them il feels like they 
are controlling television and that 
sense ol' control seems to be a 
moti\'ating factor for them. 

The other thing that the sUidenis are getting from this is 
2^1-hour homework turnaround. We scan in the homework 
from the Mudents once it's completed. The instructor grades 
it overnight and returns it immediately to the student ,so that 
there is ver^' fa.st feedback, .sometimes faster than in the 
traditional cla.ssrooni. This seems to ha\ e hclpcxl the 
students in the cla.ss put their attention directly on the 
subject material. 

Another aspect of the sy.siem is that the students are 
sharing the problem-.solving process with the instructor, 
an audioconference, of course, there is con.stant audio 
activity on the network. Ynii expect that. It's audio only, 
this network we've noticed short bursts of audio activity 
accompanied by long bursts of interactive activity on the 
screen. The iastruetor describes the prol^lem, places it on 
the .screen, and invites the .students to begin the problem- 
.solving process in algebra. One .student ad\'ances the 
problem a little bit, the instructor makes a correction, 
pa.s.ses it to ancjther village, that village advances the 
problem a little bit further. There is a great .sense of 
participation in the intellectual process with the in.structor 

Another element is that the complications of cro.s.scultural 
communication appear to be simplified by this .sy.stem. Hie 
complications which occur in interpersonal communication 
in the traditional classroom appear to be simplified by this 
netAVork, and I've really got to describe this as preliminaiy. 
We've got a person experienced in instructional design. Dr. 
Hd Gridge. with Rasmu.son Library-, involved in the project. 
He is ob.sen-ing the students and using several research 
in.struments to describe their participation in this 
technology. We think there are going to be .some findings 
that concern cros.scultural communication when the pWoi 
project is over 
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In closing, I niiglii also mention that \vc 
arc doing some iow-lcvcl programming 
work with this syslcni. We iia\'c some 
strong lies between the pilot i")rojeet and 
the computer science program al the 
University of Alaska, We feel the Stale has 
a contribution to make not only in the area 
of applying the technology but also in 
moving the tedinology along and adapting 
it to the conditions in the rural areas, So 
we're excited at this point and moving 
onward. 

HILI^: I'd like to elaborate a lillle bit on 
the last point. What Greg is too modest to 
.say is that, in his graduate work for his 
computer science degree, he has imj")roved 
the product thal s on the market, In fact, 
we're Involved in a negotiation v/ith IIS to 
see if they want to buy those 
improvements and incorporate them into 
the product. So we're really excited about 
the idea that Alaska is not ju.st a consumer 
of this technol(M'v but also to some extent 
is a devek)per of the tec hnolog)'. So let's open it up to 
questions for either one of us. 

DEAN GOTTEHRER: Alex, what are the copyright 
considerations with scanners and cLimeras lukI video 
equipmeni? 

HIIXS (to Moore): Have you thought about that? 

MOORE: Actually, is Ste\e Smith here? 

HILI^: Steve, do you want to lake a ci'ack al that one? 

STEVE SMITH: Well. I think as long as you're not going to 
.store the image for any length of lime and you're ju.si 
.sending it for a one-lime u.sc in a classroom, you can be 
under the educational fair use, but if you store it and use it 
repeatedly then you're going lo ha\e problems with 
copyright. 

HILLS: 1 don't think this technology is unique. We have 
instructors faxing materials out to villages, Wl' have them 
using Xerox machines. As you can tell, we haven't thought 
about it a whole lot. 

McKAY: One thing you do need to keep in mind is that the 
public display of copyrighted materials is a separate 
infringement from reproducing it .so a lot of limes faculty 
members think. "Weil, I'm ju.st making a copy of this for 
internal consumption," but you put it out there in each of 
these communities and display it, that's a separate copyright 
infringement which is why you can check out your video, 
take it home and put it in your machine, but you can't 




bring in a bunch of kids from the 
neighborhood or all the neighbors and 
have a party displaying the xideotape.'-'.. 
lt\s for priv ate home u.se and that's 
something you need to know. 

HILIi»: When wc deal with this. I can 
see we're going to have to get some of 
you to helj") us out, 

LEN FRAZIER: A technical c|uestion. 
Greg said a moment ago that at one 
point a teacher would pass the problem 
along to another village. Hut do you 
mean are all of these sites able lo .send 
information back to the teacher al once 
or is it one channel that has to be 
flipped from village lo village lo village? 



Jaclyn Sallee, director of Native 
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MOORE: The workspace is a shared 
graphics worksjoace and tiie protocol is 
fundamentally full dujolex which means 
that all participating sites get their 
information all at once. When I .said that 
the teacher mos'es to another village I meant in the logical 
.sen.se in the context of the cla.ssrooni he'll .say, "Ann in 1'ok, 
would you lake this problem now?" 



lARRY WIGET: Bottom line 
.student improvement? 



what are you .seeing in 



MOORE: La.st spring we ran a network in suppoH of Ciary 
Crisla.son teaching a Math 107 and a Math KKS class to 
'I'anana High School. At the end of th().se cour.ses the high 
.school .students were administered a .set of .standard ACT 
tests and there was significant improvement. I'm reluctant to 
lay that out cjuantitatively for you now because that 
wouldn't be fair to the person who is actually doing the 
analysis, but I can tell you that the .scores that the .students 
showed were significantly abo\e the average for urban high 
.school .students entering as freshmen at the University of 
Alaska, It's veiy impressive, 

HILLS: We're fortunate that we've g(Mten linked up with a 
.school superintendent in Tanana who has really revitalized 
the sy.stem up there. His name is Vincent Heny and he's got 
a different son of attitude. His attitude isn't anything like, 
"Well, you know, rural .students ha\e .some problems and 
they really can't learn very much so we'll ju.st have to do 
the best we can," His attitude is. "Rural students are really 
exceptional people, and they really have .som.e vei; unk|ne 
characteristics. As educators we'v e got to figure out a way 
to help them develop their potential, and we really haven't 
done a very good job of that yet. ' He's got enough 
enthusiasm to go around and ju.st being around hini is a 
real experience. So we're fortunate that we've been able to 
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lai3[ into someone like tliril. Wlien he saw this technology he 
just wanted it right now and, in facl, Tanana was the first 
system we put in because he was pulling on us so hard to 
get it going out there. 

AUDIENCIG MEMBER: You mentioned the capability for 
full-motion video in a ponion of >'our screen. 

MCX)RE:()ne (jf the ai)plied research topics that we're 
looking at is the potential for putting full-moiion video in a 
portion of the screen and. given the bandwidth we have 
available, that is possible. 

AUDffiNCE MEMBER: If that s i)(.)ssible. then why wcnild 
you limit yourself to such a small class si/.e? I mean, there 
seems to be use of the lecturing tools, why limit it to four 
or five students in each location? 

.MOORE: 'rhal's.a good (question and the answer is that the 
technology was designed (i\m) the student le\ el to the 
technologist rather than from technology to the student. 
This technology comes from a grouj^ of teachers who are 
leaching in a rural area and faced the problem and tried to 
design a technological solution to meet the needs of the 
students they were teaching. And so this first application 
has been toward geographically scattered small grou[^s of 
students who could not cost effectively be reached In- 
video. 

HILLS: I personally got into this because 1 thought it might 
be cheaper because of its low bandwidth recjUirements. 
Now that we've into it. it kx^ks to me like we*re looking at a 
medium which is unicjue. It's different than \ ideo. It's like 
radu). It's interactive. Now i*m starting lo feel that, even if 
you put the cost i.ssues aside, there are some situations 
where this is likely to be the medium of choice. I was 
thinking about this this morning when there was a 
conversation about the characteristics of different media. I 
was thinking about the experiences we had in the early 70s 
in Kotzebue when we put in the public radio station out 
there. That public radio station was a way for evei^'one in 
the region to communicate. It just did wc^nders for the 
community. We had people sending in audio cassettes and 
puuing them on the radio. We had Hskimo stories. We had 
just all kinds of things because it's a ver>' easy medium to 



use. Whatever you say aboiu video, you knov that kind of 
thing has not played itself out in any major way in the Rural 
Alaska Television Network or in any other television project 
in Alaska, Now I have the same .sense about this inedium. 
It's .so easy to use that people get on and they control the 
medium. Just like Greg says. It s kind of like you put the 
customer back in control of the process. 

AUGIE HIEBERT: Do you \'!suali/e this as centralizing high 
cjuality teachers in one place and minimizing the tieed for 
teachers in the rural areas? 

HELI^: I'm not sure I want to touch that one. Ciregs willing 
to. 

MOORE: He's not a student. We're hoping that this is a 
technology that can reach skills that teachers have 
developed in rural Alaska that are successful. Ixir exaiuple. 
if there's a math teacher in Arctic Village who lia.s been 
paaicularly succes,sful in teaching algebra to .\rhabascan 
students located in the village, his skills can only be 
extended to the 12 or IS students that he sees that year. 
Witii this system our intention is to take those skills that 
have been developed on site and possibly make his skills 
available to a broad audience in rural Alaska. So we don't 
see it as a tool for centralizari(^n; actually we see it as just 
the opposite, getting access to decentralized skills all over 
the rural areas of the State, 

HDLLS: Right now the I University has rural campuses in 
places like Bethel. Nome and Kotzebue and each one of 
those has faculties with expertise in ceilain areas. Vou could 
have a faculty member in Bethel who happens to have 
exjXTtise in a ceitain area and he could be teaching 
students in Nome, Barrow and other sites. Now I will say 
that the liniwrsity has a little i)roblem in cross-listing 
courses between its different units, but you have to be able 
to have students in different regions of the .state, regardless 
of which (^ne of the three universities they happen to be 
enrolled in. all taking the same course and all getting credit 
for it. So we're hoping that, with the technology in place, 
tho.se kinds of administrative details can be worked out. 

Thanks ver\' much for your attention, and we'll talk with 
you dunng the break. 
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The Conference Participants Report; 

'We are concerned about the use 
of information technology 
in state government . . . 



JOHN McKAY: Ont- of the tilings that Larr>' first visuali/cci 
wlioii Ik- put together tliis conference made it somewliat 
tllffereni from other conferences, of more of a seminar 
approacli, was this small-group concept of getting people 
logetiier with a piece of talent that you iiave and creative 
energy "and not only a Mowing you ro interact with 
yourselves but to come l)ack and share that. This is that 
time of the conference. Let's take the five groups. Just so 
you'll know what (^rder you arc coming up in. the access 
and privacy group is first, airal communication .second, 
rural communication with telephone emphasis group is 
lliird, distance education fourth, and technologies and 
communications is fifth. All right, the speaker Irom the 
access and [privacy group, please share some of the things 
you can think ol, 

DEAN GOTTEHRER: We did spend a fair amount of time 
looking at global solutions hut finally brought ourselves 
hack to reality in Alaska so what I m going to he talking 
about is probably what we did not spend all that much lime 
talking about but Ibimd fairly important at the end, 

W e arc concerned about the use of information 
technology in slate governmenl and we are particularly 
con(erned thai the Telecommunications Information 
Council, which was t-siablished in statute from a bill that 
was introduced by Kep. Boucher a number of years ago, 
has not met recently, and that there is currently not an 
adopted statewide plan for infomiation policy. So our 
recommendation is that ih" TIC should b<* revived and thai 
the governor and top executive branch management should 
participate in policy development. The governors 
commitment is essential, and that should lead us to a 
planning process that will develop a long-range .statewide 
plan for information sen ices and for infomiation 
infraslruciure. Part of that planning process needs to 
include atk)ption of standards in areas like data and 
archile< lure, and should be incorporated into the 
appropriation process and into the acquisition pait of the 
process. 

The stale needs t(^ recognize the value of information as 
an asset. Government should make its information available 
to slate government managers and to citizens and 



businesses in useful formats. We need to emphasize that 
this is a tool for economic development and in that sense 
will help further the governor's agenda to increase 
economic development in the state. 

We ultimately need to proxide access to the infonnaiion 

ihat this state has that's public- to the public in order to 

comply with the open records law. We also felt that it wus • 
important that Rep, Brown's two bills. HB203 and 204, in 
education technology should be suppc^rtcd and we should 
expand in the public schcK)l .sysleni. emphasizing teacher 
training and support ser\*iccs. 

We also talked briefly about the need to establish a 
national electronic conference, to discuss access to state 
and federal information: that it should be on Bitnet and the 
Internet. We are going to urge the Center for Information 
Technology' to consider helping to sponsor that. We need 
to look to the L^niversity of Alaska computer network to 
provide a home through the listsea'e software that's 
available. I believe for hee on Bitnet. that will prox ide a 
way for people around the country' to discuss questions of 
access to state and federal information through a 
conference. We hc^pe that would have a home in Alaska. 

Essentially w hat we are looking to emphasize to the 
governor in the need for all this long-range planning and a 
statewide plan is that it will help him achieve hi.*-* agenda 
for economic development; it will pnn'ide better 
managenient and efficiencies with fewer resources in a time 
when we need to be cost effective and we need to be able 
to do the same amount that we're doing now with less 
resources. We're looking for ways to .solve problems and 
we want to find specific examples that could be used, 
where this technology could be used to solve problems. 

We also think that the Telecommunications Infonnation 
Council should be an education forum that sh(nvs state 
managers how the technology can be used and helps them 
f ind those policy areas where there are disagreements and 
uses the structure to make those policy decisions. And 
finally, one area in there that has not yet happened that we 
think that needs to take place is that the TIC needs 
adequate staff support. 

McKAY: Next is the airal communications group. 
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. . . in the area of general communications 
we actually solved some problems 
in our group' 



JOHN VALENSI: It seems that I was elected to he the 
spokesperson for our group by default. Nobody else raised 
their hand. I agreed to chair and suddenly I agreed to make 
the report as well. I would preface my remarks by saying 
our group is kind of an interesting one in tirat we have a 
real cross-section ol people ranging frb'ni graduate siudeiils" ' 
to those of us in government to APRN and just a real cross- 
section of people. Because of who we were and how our 
group was constituted, w^e gravitated it seems back toward 
RATjNHT tele\'ision deliver}' a number of times. We tried 
and succeeded in dealing with ,some other issues as well, 
but again as I say we gra\ itated toward RATNET and I'll 
cover that one first. 

r\e told you why we gravitated that way. It had to do 
with the fact that I was there, Diane Kaplan was there, 
Tony Ramirez was and so on and so forth. We kept 
seeming to come back to that focus. One of the things that 
I had never thought much about ix^fore and it came out in 
our discussions was the fact we all know the l')udgets ha\e 
been cut and RATNPT over the recent years hut I never 
thought too much about what secondary- effects other 
budget cuts might have on RATNHT. But it was pointed out 
among our group that it would he nice if we had more 
locally generated programming. 

Beating that around within the group, we discovered that 
due to all the cuts in the local independent producers who 
no longer produce and the public broadcast people who no 
longer produce that in fact at the last RATNKT council 
meeting we went from a scenario several years ago where 
v^e received a program request about once e\er)' three 
months and now we received none. An interesting side 
effect to funding cuts in other areas I suppose. We 
concluded that we have technology in place and that if we 
could in fact get corporations, communities and 
government involved in causing some of these things to he 
locally procluced it would enhance the value of the product 
that is delivered by RrVTNET. 

In the area of general communications — we actually 
solved some problems in our group. I thought that was 
interesting. I kept trying to remind people that we were 
really supposed to identify these rather than solve them. 
But we actually developed a couple of solutions in the 
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process. In the area of general communications the Yukon- 
Kuskokwim Health Coq^oration had people in our group. 
We talked about the difficulty of delivering communications 
around rural Alaska in the general sense, both data 
communications and visual communications. That group 
was particularly interested in traiiiing at a distance. The 
health aides who work in that urea frequently arc from 
small \ illages, frequently are parents and it s difficult to 
bring them into Bethel to do centralized training, it's 
disruptive on their families. It was pointed out that if there 
was some way by \ ideo deliver^' or whatever other method 
to help train those health aides it would be prudent. We 
learned that .some of these health aides work for as much 
as 12 months prior to receiving any training; which is a little 
bit frightening I suppose. 

We talked about the kinds of communications in 
connection with the health dcliver^^ we talked about the 
conduit for the delivery of training, we talked also about 
what we would consider here to be vital communications in 
an area like Anchorage; where we need to comnuinicate 
visually as well as by voice between the health provider or 
the deli\*erer of this emergency service or n on -emergency 
serx ice hack to the physician and how some fomi of visual 
communication, still pictures or something like this, would 
be of great use in cutting down the number of people that 
had to be transported to a doctor. 

Wc identified a couple of things that we'd been looking 
at in connection with something else, and offered those up 
as pc ential solutions. A still digital video camera that 
somebody just recently started selling for under $1,000 
probably with existing technology could he developed to 
send those pictures. So we identified a solution there. 

The Alascom representative, Jim Gore, was part of our 
group and he offered up an interconnection with these 
guys to go back and talk to them later about some potential 
solutions. From that came a regulatory issue that I heard a 
couple other times in this conference and that is that many 
of our utilities have capacity that's unused in these areas. 
But the regulatory scenario prevents them from selling at a 
discounted price to somebody like me, you know, a group 
like the Yukon-Kuskokwim Health Corporation who is 
obviously providing a \ ital ser\'ice out there. So we 
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identified potentially one regulatory' change or group of 
regulatory- changes that might help delivery of vital services 
in remote areas where spare capacity exists. 

We talked, even though it wasn't our pur\'iew here, we 
touched on distance education just a little bit. Again by 
virtue of the group's makeup that seemed naturally to 
occur. In the area of distance ed., we made our own 
comparison of the Learn Alaska project with the present 
LIVENET project and I suppose critiqued some of the things 
that were done wrong. A general thought that canie from it 
all was that in a project like Learn Alaska one of the things 
that didn't seem to happen was that the work wasn't done 
as it should have been on the front end of it prior to it - 
being funded, in that the folks who were receiving this 
service in some cases didn't actually want it. Wc ended up 
with a solution looking for a problem and we all agreed 
that was not a good thing. I think that this wiiole 
conference has focused on that and come back to that 
central poifit a number of times 

That we thought perhaps was a legislative issue in that 
the initial planning work that should have been done 
between probably the funders and the im[)lementers of the 
project apparently had never gotten done. It doesn't seem 
from our discussions at least to be unique to that particular 
project. We discussed the fact that this can happen, not 
only in the funding of telecommunications projects but with 
roads and other public facilities and ser\'ices. 

Just received a handout regarding the Native 
communicatk)ns group and it was suggested that perhaps, 
we as a small group, and in fact this group as a whole, 
perhaps endorse what these people arc doing. Here we 
solved another problem but let 
me ]UA{ bore you by reading 
mission statement from the Native 
communications group first: To 
provide leadership, to create and 
promote a national agenda f(^r 
Native communications. And 

since all of you can read I will let you read the rest of it 
yourself. The part of this that we dealt wiih in specific was 
a portion where they plan to train Natives in broadcasting. 
And we offered up the possibility of one of the problems 
associated with that is how do you recruit Natives for 
broadcasting? There are very few role models for Native 
broadcasters etc. 

It was suggested that through PSAs (public ser\Mce 
announcements) on the RATNET, through PSAs on cable 
and by enabling these folks to produce those PSAs through 
KUAC that we could solve the first pha.se of that problem 
by identifying and recruiting the.se people. Everybody 
pas.sed out phone numbers among them.se Ives. We all 
agreed that we would attempt to assist them in doing that. 
If you need more information on this Diane Kaplan is 
probably the person who's still here that you might see and 
the person in your office, Diane, is Jaclyn Sallee who is 
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heading this project up. And hopefully will be facilitating 
the training of those people that are recaiiled. Thank you, 

McKAY: Thank you, John. The next group is the group 
that emphasized telephone communications, 

GORDON PARKER: I was elected like you were, John. I 
think I was elected becau.se I was the last one to come in 
the room. A little bit of a variation, I was not able to be 
here yesterday, my group wouldn't tell me what they 
discussed yesterday. That's not entirely true but I think our 
group was made up of people who are generally for the 
most part people involved in the deliver^' of some of the 
.services that we've been hearing about here at this 
conference. 

So our message may be just a little bit different. It 
concerns, I think, three things. One is the necessity of tlie 
business community and the education community and the 
other users to work together in' terms of planning. It " 
involves costs, it involves a system of regulation. Let me tell 
you a couple of real brief stories before I get into those that 
I think you need to keep in mind when you talk about the 
deliver^' of communication services in Alaska. One is, when 
the breakup of the Bell system occurred, and the FCC 
adopted all of its rules, there \A'as ver)' little mention of 
Alaska. And we kind of wondered about that and it has 
cau.sed us some problems. 

Some years after that happened I talked to an FCC 
commissioner. He said, ''Gordon, we looked at your market 
.stmcture. It's so different from all the othe^ states, we didn't 
know what to do with it .so we just ignored it and we 
hoped that sooner or later 
someone would come up with 
some ideas." So that's led us into a 
little bit of a different situation 
than the re.st of the nation. 

The other thing is, and this 
is very important, we have to talk 
about cu.stomer base, I was in Manhattan two or three years 
ago. I was driving down the street and a fellow .said tc^ me, 
"How many access lines do you ha\'e in the state of Alaska, 
customers basically?" "About a quarter of a million," I said. 
He looked o\'er at the twin towers of the World Trade 
Center and said, "There's more access lines coming out of 
those two buildings than you ha\'e in your entire .state." 
Well, that sort of puts our situation in perspective. 

vSo when you talk about new technology, you've got to 
talk about some veiy careful planning and coordination 
between providers and u.sers. One of the bluest prv)blems 
industry' has right now is trying to figure out, trying to do 
long-range planning, 5 - 10 years down the road, and arrive 
at a result that allows us to place our capital dollars where 
they ought to go. To make the investments that are going to 
provide the technologies that actually work, that actually 
are used by enough of a customer base to pay for them 
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over a period that allows us to amortize that investment. So 
that is critical, we need an industry is probably a thought. 

We come from an industry- that our idea of marketing 25 
years ago was, "Do you want the black phone this size or 
do you want the black phone this size?" So we need to do 
some changing ourselves. But it's very critical and I think 
you know one of the functions of conferences like this may 
be to allow us to find ways so that we can work together 
for this planning. 

On the cost issue, my friend Alex 
talks about his new technology'. 
And this is great, Alex. I always like 
meeting l:)ec?'ise you always have 
something new like this going on. 
But these things cost money. A 
community, I believe, back in 
Pennsylvania that I heard about recently, had a major 
company that wanted to come in and put in a big factory, 
irs vef^' im porta to a lot of jobs, ri()t big jobs. But they" 
needed an infrastructure, so they went to the phone 
company. They said, "We need you to do this for us." And 
the phone company sat down with them and they worked 
out commitments and agreements and they did it. They 
invested millions of dollars and they created a great 
situation. Two years later the company went broke and 
moved out. Somebody has to pay for the investment. So 
we've got to keep that in mind. 

The third thing is a system of regulation. John mentioned 
the regulatory restraints; that's a ver>' real issue for our 
industty. We're basically in an industry dealing with 
technology of the 1990s with a regulatory system that was 
implemented in 1934.- All of us need to work together to 
allow the system of regulation to change as the industry^ 
changes and as the customer needs change. So I think 
those are the three points we were going to cover. 

McKAY: Thank you. All right, now we will hear from the 
distance education group. 

JASON OHLER: I ended up leading this group because I 
was told to. First of all, I think everybody in this room, 
most of the people have left so I guess I can say whatever I 
want. Most of the people in the group cvmc to look at 
distance education as this really intricate tapestry and the 
minute you begin to pull on faculty development, you 
begin to pull on regulation or needs assessment, and so as I 
talk about one thing as opposed to another they're all 
related. I have a feeling as I get going on point number one 
I may cover the other seven anyway. So hear with me as 
that happens. 

The first point that we came up with that needs to be 
addressed in distance education is faculty development and 
training. This brought up the whole design issue. Tliis led 
inevitability to turf issues lx?cause what many of us saw 
happening is basically the association of personalities with 
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particular kinds of technologies. Greg Moore is the IBG 
guy, Jason is the computer conferencing guy, Barr>' Willis is 
the audioconferencing guy and I think most of us would 
Icwe to shed this and say we're basically educators; we've 
invested some time in particular technologies. You come to 
me and tell me wl,iat it is you want to do and I hope I have 
the wisdom to say you should use TV here and you should 
use computer conferencing in here and you should use 
IDG over here. 

But there is a lot of designing . 
around the technology in distance 
education, whfch I think is really 
unfortunate. People become 
interested in a particular 
technology and then they begin to 
go look for uses and audiences for 
it, and everybody in the group wanted to see that reversed. 

Issue number two was evaluation and quality control. 
There is a great deal of concern. Barry Willis and I are 
particularly concerned. We're watching the mass production 
of education in distance education. This brings out the real 
cynical side in me but I think it's there because it makes 
money. Almost, period. I think we need to make sure that 
when we go into the design of distance, education courses 
that we have a real tight evaluation process and all of us 
that were doing divStancc ed. that were in the group we 
noted that we can't possibly do the evaluation that we need 
to do without some sort of research assistance. 

I simply can't teach all 100 people and keep generating 
all of the texts that they need and so on and do what I 
would call a quality evaluation. Sure, I can always send out 
a questionnaire that says on the basis of 1 to 5 did you like 
this v^'eek, what did you think was good and what did you 
think was bad? But I don't really think that's the kind of 
evaluation we need. We need something a little bit more 
detailed than that. 

On the quality control end of things, it's veiy interesting 
that distance education has ended up escaping basically 
most curriculum committees. Because it doesn't go through 
generally academic departments. It gets basically shuttled 
over into continuing education quite often. They get to 
develop things however they want and out they go. 

We had a situation on our campus in which there was an 
education course being offered and it was called Assertive 
Discipline, It was being offered through continuing 
education. Nobody consulted any of the education faculty 
and they all thought it was a horrible course, or most 
people did. It was this firestomi of protest and it ended up 
with a lot of real bad feelings between continuing 
education and education. We tegan to discuss some ways 
in which we might improve some things and inevitably 
what came up was the fact that there is so much distance 
education and the right hand doesn't know what the left 
hand is doing. 
We discuSvSed the virtues and vices of the centrilized 
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versus decentralized approach. On the one hand nobody 
likes to he told what to do, on the other hand there's no 
doubt that if we were in more contact wath one another we 
could all benefit each other. And we discussed the Idea 
that, for example, in Indiana Intelenet had put together a 
service in which a number of different components of the 
community got together, they built themselves, or designed 
out of, in some cases designed out of existing telecommuni 
cation facilities and sei'vices 
basically one network and then 
business and government and 
education then all bought time 
on that service. 

Wouldn't that be great if we 
could be that smart alx)Ut it. 

Rather than everybody developing their own little corner 
and nobody knowing what the other person is doing and 
ending up when you sort of stand i:>ack and look at it 
ending up with a veiy inefficient design. Of course, the 
down side of that is you'll have some sort of controlling 
committee to oversee that and of course we're all innately 
afraid of that, especially if they're academic administrators. 
We discussed the idea perhaps of having that am by a 
nonprofit corporation. 

Point number four was tran.smission costs and regulation. 
We're all educators. We keep bumping our heads on this 
thing called regulation. It's this big black hole that none of 
us understands. It son of like the IRS, when they say you 
can't do it you just sort of take it on faith. And the fact is 
that we bumped our heads on regulation so much that it's 
something that just has to be addressed if we're going to 
make the whole telecommunications industry and the 
delivery of ser\"ices cost effective and conducive to 
education, if that's what we want. In that sense I appeal to 
you more as parents than I appeal to you as colleagues 
because it's really going to be a cultural or social decision 
where we go to the pcwers that be and say. "Look, 
education is our priority. The way telecommunications 
regulation is set up is not conducive to education. We think 
it's time education and telecommunications and the FCC 
and whoever the players are. and we don't pretend to 
know who they all are, sat down and say how we do this." 

There were some other specific things that we're talking 
about as sort of .stopgaps. One of the parts of Kay Brown's 
bill is establishing an 800 number to the UACN, which will 
be extremely helpful. There's already state lines that go into 
a number of smaller communities in Alaska that are not 
used to peak capacity and how we might be able to marry 
that with some of the demands made of the UACN. 

The next i:>oint was needs a.ssessment and that sort of ties 
in with that the fact that we really do need to precede any 
distance education with some kind of needs assessments in 
making sure you're not a solution in search of a problem. 

Six was turf issues. We spent a lot of time talking about 
turf issues because tho.se of us in the university system 



know that while it's, people talk a good game in temis of 
working together, the fact of the matter is r^one us is 
incenrivised to work together. Those of us on the different 
campuses know for a fact that when we talk about doing 
different things with different components of the university 
we're ver>' rarely by our administrators encouraged to do 
that. So we sort of say to our administrators, "We think it's 
time you got together and explained to us how it is that 
you'd like us to work together and 
incentivise us to do that." 

We also talked about determining 
cost effectiveness in distance 
education. When someone asks me, 
"Is this cost effective?'' I generally 
say, "Compared to what?" You can if 
you're talking about bringing in a teacher to teach Japanese 
and you're talking about beaming in a teacher to teach 
Japanese, I suppose you can throw that on the spreadsheet 
and say, "Which is more expensive?" i3ut when you're 
talking about doing things like adding electronic mail to a 
classroom, it's \'ery, ver>' difficult to talk in terms of cost 
effectiveness because what will happen is a teacher will 
spend $100 one month to go on line and say, "This has 
improved instruction dramatically," but the principal will 
say, "How? " and so. how is it you sort of quantify what 
.some of the newer technologies do when they're not 
replacing something that wasn't there Ix^fore? That's ver>' 
difficult, and yet there's an obvious value to it. 

The last thing is that we talked in temis of very 
specifically how or what we might do on our specific 
campuses. The latest idea is the establishment of an 
advi.sor>' council that has absolutely no power whatsoever, 
except the power of suggestion. What we're seeing on all 
of our campuses, we decided, was that there are a lot of 
people tr^'ing to reinvent the wheel. So when my chancellor 
called me in and said, "Look, I think we're being really 
inefficient in our planning here, what should we do?" 1 
suggested that we pull together an advisory council that 
brings together those people that have expertise in vark)us 
areas of the different technologies and the different aspects 
of di.stance^duccition, such as admini.stration, pedagogy, 
support s^vrws, so on and so forth. And when somebody 
on your campus or in your school district wants to create a 
distance ed. course they go to that advisory council, they 
don't even have to, it's not a mandatory thing. But it's just 
really unfortunate, we all obser\'ed, how many people have 
to re-learn what I've just spent six years learning. 

If we can do that on a campus basis, maybe someday we 
can do it on a inter-campus basis. And so when someone 
comes and .says, "I want to present/deliver this kind of 
thing at a di.stance," and maybe I can .say, "I think computer 
conferencing might help you here but it wouldn't work 
here," and the T\^ person .says, "Well, why don't you use T\' 
for this portion," and so on and so forth. So that's what we - 
concluded. 
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McKAY: Tliank you, Jason. 'i1ie lasi group lhai we ll hear 
from is ilic group iliai dcali wiili lechnologit-s and 
comniunicaiions. Davis Foulgcr will repoii lo us on lhat. 

DAVIS FOULGER: \Vc had the disadvantage I think of 
having tiic group title lhat had ihe least direction associated 
with it. Technology and coninuinication leaves a lot ol' 
latitude in tenns of what you are going to discuss. So we 
spent about the first 45 minutes just deciding what it was 
that we probably ought lo be discussing. 

When all was said and done we came up with five 
questions that we thought would be interesting ro explore 
and decided to expk)re them in approximately' the carder 
that I'm going to read. That is what we would like to see, 
what's out there and likely lo be out there, and what's 
actually possible, what should we be doing now both in 
terms of new technologies and iterations of what we 
already have_, and what we should be looking to do in S. 10 
or 20 years. . 

axing put together a wonderful agenda for the next "n" 
hours of discussion we managed to get through the first 
point with a little mix in of the other stuff inevital^ly. 

Just in terms of some of the general philosophy that 
seemed to per\mle the discussion all through, I think there 
is a general feeling in the group that leading edge 
technolog}' is often cheaper than sticking with things. The 
market seems to turn oxer exeiy two years and a lot of 
leading edge stuff becomes outdated rapidly. On the other 
side, that's not a universal and a lot of outdated technology 
is still ver\' useful. 

To lay that out on both sides: As an example on the one 
side, one of the folks in the room talked a[x)ut some 
terminals he has in his company lhat are 10 years old and 
of use to no one, except perhaps the landfill. On the other 
hand, there are copious examples 
in the literature of folks doing 
things like computer conferencing, 
where, yeah, a lot of the people 
who were doing the conferencing 
came in on IBM PCs and 
Macintoshes, and advanced UNIX 
work stations and all of that, but in fact the guy who is 
writing the article and stor)' running the conference was 
actually using the Commodore 64 the whole time. So the 
Commodore 64 continues to be quite useful, despite the 
fact that it's 12-year-old technology. 

The point is that in computing a lot of times things 
remain useful. You have to be careful not to throw awa)' 
too much. And finally, and importantlx', technology should 
filter rc^adily out to rural areas and a lot of that was 
apparent in the things the folks were discussing. 

What xvas really important in what xve said xvas that the 
further xve got into the discu.ssion the more we di.scovered 
that xvhat xx'e xx'ould like to see xvas stuff that was alreadx' 
being worked on and in the pipe in some .sen.se. So in 
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terms of things xve xx'ould like to ,see, obviously not 
evemhing is quite that unix'crsal. The first thing that came 
up xvhen 1 .said, ' Well, xvhat xx e xvould like to ,see?" a rep. 
from the nexvspaper said. "Well, unlimited bandxvidih 
totally free of charge." 

Ofcour.se, the guy from Ala.scom laughed and xx'c all 
.started lo get real. But the fact of the matter is that 
unlimited bandxvidth totally free of charge probably is 
.something that xvould be xei-\' u.seful to all of us especially 
in the kind of mral applications that xxv xvould all like to 
.see. Clearly that'^s more a pipe dream than xve'd like in 
Alaska xvhere the kind of unlimited bandwidth that you gel 
xx iih say a i'iber optic simply doesn't xxork real xx'ell xvhen 
you can't dig in two inches in the summer time. 

Other things though, 64 KB dialogue is a necessity. 
That's the general feeling all acro.ss the line. Beyond that 
xve should be looking hard at geuing fractkmal Tl .serx'iee 
...^ly^ilffWt.' in Ala.ska.(m a. dial-up. basis. It was noted bv some, 
of the folks xvho are more ob,sei-x'ant in last night's demo (a 
portable videoconferencing ,system xx'as demonstrated to 
conference participants the previous ex ening] that xx hile 
many of us xvhc) xx'ere li,stening might hax'e thought that 
they had dialed txvc^ telephone numbers, and xx'erj using 
txx'o 56 KB lines, becau.se that certainly- xx as xx hat xxe xvere 
led to think by the di.scu.ssion, they xvere actually using the 
dedicated 112 to Ilou.ston and probably a fnictk)nal Tl 
betxxeen Houston and Bo.sion. 

Another big thing lhat xx'as brought up xvas the need for 
products that evolx e. That is xve've got a lot of the pieces. 
What's really needed in a lot of places with xvhat's available 
in Alaska noxv is to ex'olve that .stuff and make it belter. Not 
.so much to get nexv techology as to evolve xvhat xve hax e. 

Things we'd like to see, a prox ision ol' nexx spaper 
.seivices lo rural areas on an immediate basis in.stead of on 
a one- or txx'o- or three-day delay. It 
turns out xxork in that direction is xxell 
under xvax' in terms of using electronics 
to make that kind of delix'eiy happen. 

More capacity to the Loxx'er 48. A 
lot of folks feel that the capacity to the 
Loxver 48 is severely' limited at this 
time. They really need much better .seivice. In fact, one 
thing that came up ox er and ox er again xx'as the relatix e 
unreliability of 9600 lines betxx een here and the Loxver 48. 

Provision of .sen ices to the public, in education, fire, 
police and emergciicy serxices. 

Access to .state data bases. Relatix-e to this, there is a lot of 
concern about the co.st of productivity and proprietary 
systems that xx e have in place and the need for 
standardized .sy.stems that co.st manufacturers. 

Another big thing that folks xvould like to sec is. given 
the relative uniqueness of the Alaskan situation, the kind of 
leading edge technology and directions that hax e gone on 
here, that xve cl like to .see folks attempting to mox'c into the 
manufacturing of technologx* here. It xvas felt that there are 
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some clear areas where Alaska could lead, could continue 
to lead, in better ways and in fact wind up creating an 
indusir>' in the electronics area. One area thai was brought 
up was distributed data radio. This is an area where a lot of 
benefit could exist to Alaska in developing that kind of 
technolog)^ Making it work here would result in an industry 
that probably would be exportable in other places. What 
would we like to see? 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: Could you tell us what Uiat means? 
What's distributed data radio? 

FOULGER: Okay, there's a N'arict)- of technologies for doing 
data distribution on radio band. Clearly they fall into a 
couple of ranges and I use the generic term to cover them. 
But these things include things like CD packet radio and 
packet radio. Those are low-end technologies which some 
of the new bandwidth which is being freed up by the FCC 
could niaybe turn into much bigger deals if "peciple are 
diinking about dicm and developing them. 

There are places in the Lower 48 where in effect you 
have radio LANs using these kinds of technologies, hi 
effect, people are doing wireless LAN work on oftentimes 
CSMA, CD-type Ethernet technology. So that different 
sy.siems can come on and comnumicate their stuff with 
other systems but u.sing radio waves rather than coaxial 
bandwidth. There are obviously other examples of that kind 
of thing that will be mo\ ed on. This is an area where 
because of your highly di.stributed situation, you can 
potentially lead and pediaps result in manufacturable and 
salable technok)gy. 

Other areas where we would like to sec things 
happening. Clearly videoc(^nferencing, the demos were 
impressive to the group last night. Clearly the cost has 
fallen drastically and \ ideoconferencing can be a giant cost 
savings especially where you ha\ e high travel co.sts. 

Desktop interactive video. That's another direction, of 
course, relative to videoconferencing. Here the costs are 
much k)wcr. Kxisting .systems that are working. We see 
much of otie ju.st sitting o\'er on the side here; in terms of a 
camera and a screen that's displaying. All we really need is 
the Ij\N goiiig and we\'e got that kind of di.slributi\'e 
capability. In fact, we have that kind of distributive 
capability at the place that I work and another place in 
England that we work with. In fact, using PS2\s and 
relatively inexpensive cameras and a $2,000 plug-in card 
we're able to do interact i\'e videoconferencing over the 
LAN. Now. we don't have a lot of offices set up to do that. 
Mine isn't (^ne of them. But we do have an office on Long 
Island that is .set up that way, and an office around the 
corner that's set up that wa>'. So, we know that the 
technok^gy is there and is working. The biggest problems 



are not the technology but the software to drive it. That's 
what's being worked on is the software to drive it. Clearly 
things like that though require random access dial-up, and 
the kind of demo that we saw right before we came in to 
hear the speakers. 

Another area, electronic j:)ublishing. Making .stories 
available immediatel>' on-line without departure from the 
.schedule for hard copying. This is the kind of thing that 
they use at the Anchorage paper; it's thinking about in 
terms of making its content available. If a news stor)' 
happens in the middle of the night, the current thinking at 
the Anchorage paper is, why not just make it available at 
two in the niorniiig? So let's dial at wo in the morning, fine. 
If they don't get it until eight in the morning when the 
newspaper gets on their door, well, that's fine, too. Either 
way they ha\'e got the information that they need, and that 
kind of distribution can be readily brought to all sorts of 
rural areas if you are assuming the infrastructure is in place. 
It appears a lot of the infrastructure is in place for it. 

Local area networks were brought up. There's concern 
about the incompatible formats in local area networks and 
the need for i:)ridging and wide area networks to do that 
kind of bridging. Also, concerns about relative performance 
drops when you link reniotely distributed LANs by Tl. This 
is one area where my group back in Yorktown has a lot of 
experience because we are beginning to manage LANs on a 
widely di.stributed basis, not only in Yorktown but in Boca, 
in Zurich, Switzerland, and different places like that. We 
actually find that we get pretty good performance for most 
small data sizes o\'er tlie Tl line. In fact, when we put a 
picture up from our telephone di recto ly in Boca, it's not 
perceptually different in terms of the speed in which it 
comes up from the way it comes up in Yorktown where the 
pictures are .stored. The broadca.sl time i.sn't as bad as the 
time that it takes to actually do the decompression and 
po.sting. and bring your window up and all of tho.se things. 
In fact, you have sub-.second resj:)on.se time in either 
k)cation. 

Finally, we talked a little bit 2ibout enhanced telephone 
.ser\'ices. There's a lot of concern about caller ID and 
blocking and tho.se .sorts of thing.s. As we came out of that, 
there's ahso some concern about the fact that caller ID may 
be a fairly .severe legal i.ssue for the stale of Alaska, That 
there may even be legislation in place that makes caller ID 
illegal, I referred the group to Ka\', who I figured might 
know. But. needless to say we co\*ered a lot of different 
ground. We kind of rambled a lot. We had a lot of fun 
talking and we hope that the stuff that we came up with is 
as enlightening to you as it was to us. 

McKAY: Thank you, Da\is. 
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